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It is definitely announced, in the latest number of the Revue 
Illustrée, of Paris, that the experiments of Dr. Lippmann in 
reproducing the colors of the spectrum in photography have 
been followed by the fixing of colors of any object photo- 
graphed upon a photographic plate. The method is explained 
by Alphonse Berget, who says that the discovery was only 
made in April of this year. The result obtained is described 
as remarkable, the vividness of the colors and their truth to 
nature astonishing all those who have seen them, At the 
same time the method of securing such an important result 
appears to be of the simplest kind. It will surprise many to 
learn that the same plates, chemicals, and cameras are used 
as in ordinary photography. A sensitized plate is chosen in 
which the glass is perfectly transparent, even throughout, and 
without grains. This is exposed in the camera obscura as 
usual, but with this difference: that the sensitized surface 
is turned away from instead of toward the lens, having pre- 
viously adjusted to the surface a highly polished mirror. 
This mirror is made of a thin coating of mercury placed be- 
tween the sensitized plate and a second piece of glass. The 
operation which follows is the same as in the common prac- 
tice of photography. ‘The plate is developed, fixed, and 
properly dried. The result is not the usual negative, but a 
plate described as still transparent, yet giving out the colors 
of the object photographed. These colors are like those 
given out by a soap bubble, whose beautiful iridescence we 
all know, but with the exception, of course, that the colors 
are not prismatic in their order or arrangement, but follow 
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the model which nature presents as seen through a photo- 
graphic lens. Certainly no recent news will be heard with 
greater pleasure than this. Under the scientific department 
of this magazine Mr. Berget’s article has been translated for 
the readers of Current Literature, who are thus among 
the first to learn the details of this interesting event. Dr. 
Lippmann has been hard at work upon the problem for over 
three years, and the process is made public in the name of 
science by the French savant. While the description which 
Mr. Berget gives of the operation is simple, his explanation 
of the causes of the phenomenon leave something to be de- 
sired. In general, it would seem that the mirror used to re- 
flect the image acts on the sensitive film very much as a 
needle acts upon the waxen tablet of the phonograph, namely, 
it records the color vibrations of light. This undulatory 
record affects the sight, in consequence, as colors do. The 
discovery of this important fact having been made, the rest 
may well be left to the ingenuity of the world at large, for 
it follows almost as a corollary that the next step, the color 
print, willsoon be known. The many applications which will 
follow in the wake of Lippmann’s discovery will not be less 
interesting than the discovery itself, for it promises new re- 
searches in the realm of light as well as in that of art. The 
Claude Lorraine glass, or even the common mirror, as com- 
pared with the black and white prints we have now so accus- 
tomed ourselves to, is sufficient to show the marvellous beauty 
which color will add to the reproduction of nature. 


There is an interesting query propounded in the current 
number of the North American Review by Mary Elizabeth 
Blake, who, under the title A Tilt at a Black Monster, ridicules 
the tenacity with which, in an age of progress, we cling to the 
practice of wearing mourning. As a badge of sorrow she 
claims that it has altogether lost its meaning, and chiefly be- 
cause of the necessity of modern society which requires that 
it shall conform with the prevailing style of the day. “ Pro- 
priety,” she writes, “has yielded to the eager knocking of 
the world at its doors, and to its importunate demands upon 
the attention which is still, under the sombre veil of its fune- 
real trappings, supposed to be immovably fixed upon the con- 
templation of death. Human nature is weak. We rarely 
find the summons totally unheeded. So the uniform of re- 
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tirement comes to be seen in conspicuous places. It is found 
in the streets, the shops, the lecture-room, the concert hall. 
We even meet it—in some of those shadings of graded grief 
prescribed by the rigorous dictum of fashion—assisting at 
afternoon teas, and those other functions of insipid entertain- 
ment which make up the somewhat unchristian year of this 
end of the century. How can one who has ever known the 
crushing but refining grace of sorrow bear this wretched tra- 
vesty, which seems to measure for the public eye its succes- 
sive stages of consolation? Or is there some special spiritual 
affinity between judicious combinations of white and gray and 
violet, and the healing of a stricken soul ? How the honesty 
of grief must shrink from this lie of apparent forgetfulness! 
Or must we insult nature by assuming that it is necessary to 
keep desolate memory true to its task? Would the heart 
wander, without sight of the sable garment ? How otherwise 
can we bear to make public the most personal hurt humanity 
has to bear—the one grief which intimately and only concerns 
one’s self? We do not wear some peculiar mark to blazon 
forth suffering to our honor, or loss to our estate, or taint 
upon our morality. Yet society has much more to do with 
such misfortune than with our beloved dead. Why should 
we challenge the attention of the world to the one sorrow in 
which it has least interest ?” 


Gambling, horse-racing, and betting are subjects to which 
the attention of social reformers is annually directed. In- 
deed, what with reformers and reformed, the number of per- 
sons who are in some way engaged or interested in one of 
these occupations is incalculably large, especially if we may 
count under the head of gambling not alone the modest grab- 
bag of the church bazar, but the trading in stocks, grain, 
and other produce upon the floors of our exchanges. Ina 
series of articles recently published in the Independent, a 
symposium from the pens of many men of position and dis- 
tinction, it appears that the poolroom and the stock exchange 
are not morally very different, while the amount of interest 
excited by either penetrates to the utmost ramifications. of 
society. At a recent famous running-race near New York it 
was estimated that over forty thousand persons were in attend- 
ance—a large-sized community in itself; while the tickers 
were carrying the news of the event to newspaper offices, to 
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lobbies of hotels, to poolrooms and drinking-halls where 
those who read the bulletins are to be reckoned in the hun- 
dreds of thousands, if not inthe millions. An English writer 
recently estimated that in that country there are no less than 
10,000 people employed in various capacities with racing in 
stables or steed farms, while there are 5,000 bookmakers and 
50,000 of their backers. To estimate the number of those 
who bet, or who, from a spirit of sport, follow this little army 
of people, would be almost impossible. There are those who 
deal in stocks but who do not speculate, and there are those 
who go to races who do not “play” them. The number of 
these is, however, not large; and if dealing in futures, in puts 
and calls, and backing an opinion upon a race are gambling, 
there are few to whom the charge does not come home, and 
the reproach that this is a “ speculative” age is only too true. 
Gambling is an appeal to chance, and whether a man stakes 
his money on a faro lay-out or on his opinion that the price 
of oats will rise, he is betting upon an outcome which cannot 
be forecast. Chance is so largely a part of all business trans- 
actions that there is almost need of some well-defined boun- 
dary on the safe side of which one may venture without dan- 
ger of earning the ugly appellation of “ gambler”; men and 
women are prone to indulge in the vice, whether under the 
innocent forfeit of a box of bonbons from a young man toa 
young woman, under cover of the country-fair raffle, of the 
prize package, of the auction of church pews to the highest 
bidder, or of valuable articles sold for the benefit of benevo- 
lent institutions and even of States and countries. Fortune 
has become a divinity no less capricious than in classic times 
and far more popular. Whether gambling was one of the 
original sins or not, it has been ably described as a “ pleasant 
vice,” and it has been knowingly left alone, for the more 
serious kind has been generally conceded to carry a certain 
and swift punishment with it. There have been, however, 
and are, associations formed for contending with this monster 
whose grasp is on the land from sea to sea, and on the Atlantic 
liners besides. In England, the Anti-Gambling League is an 
old institution, which has been after horse-racing for a num- 
ber of years. Its futile efforts have now been followed by a 
much more sweeping excursion into the enemy’s stronghold, 
by certain reformers who have introduced a measure into the 
English Parliament to put down betting. Earnest as its pro- 
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moters are, their efforts must be futile, for no act of Parlia- 
ment can stop a torrent of its size. Itis almost a necessary 
evil, if any evil can be so called, and one which is so deeply 
rooted in mankind as to require a general social upheaval, to 
be affected in the least. 


If Americans are to wake up to the value of a study of 
forestry,it apparently must be demonstrated to them in dollars 
and cents, that the devastation going on is doing their pockets 
an immediate injury. This is unfortunately a difficult task. 
The person who lives upon the border of a river, even when 
flooded out of house and home, can even then hardly be made 
to understand that the laying bare of the lands on the stream 
above him will have had anything to do with the matter. For 
fifty years, however, the note of warning has been sounded, 
yet nothing has thus far been done to prevent the wholesale 
and insane destruction of our timber lands. It is a sin which 
carries its punishment on future generations; and the theory 
that we owe nothing to the unborn, but everything to the 
living, would seem to be the prevailing belief of our people. 
One pleasing feature of the subject is, however, the greater 
prominence which it has been given in the literature of the 
day. Popular enthusiasm needs something more to back it, 
though, than dull and prosaic facts. The need and the value 
of good roads have been known from the days of the Romans, 
but it was not until bicycling became a mania that the cry 
for such improvments had any weight. In New York State 
the prospect of a great pleasure park in the Adirondack forests 
has been the most potent argument for the purchase and 
preservation of the timber lands of that beautiful region. In- 
deed, what an inconsequential people we are! We know that 
where the timber has been razed from the land, our streams 
dry up, rains are less frequent, and, when they do come, are 
carried down in floods to ruin the land below, and we lay the 
burden, perhaps, upon Providence, forgetting that we ought 
to be prosecuting the lumberman, with his weapons of 
destruction, or the railway company whose locomotives 
have sowed fire along an inflammable path, or the reckless 
builder of a camp-fire in the brushwood. Forestry as a 
science does not prevent the cutting of timber, only the reck- 
less destruction of it. It looks upon the tree as an object of 
cultivation, upon the forest as a source of our lumber supplies— 
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by decimation, not by denudation. Its roots are a storage 
reservoir of moisture, its branches and leaves a bulwark 
against the ravages of the tornado, and a barrier to the en- 
croachments of sand deserts. In discussing the last of these 
capacities, the whole question is excellently reviewed by J. B. 
Harrison,in the July Cosmopolitan. He calls upon the people 
to take possession of their mountain forests, and, with the 
memory of the Johnstown flood still ringing in the ears, sounds 
this note of warning: “If the mountain forests are still 
burned, as now, the time will inevitably come when there will 
be no trees or verdure on the mountains of Pennsylvania, and 
no soil. There will remain only the wrecks and skeletons of 
the mountain chains, unsightly mounds and ridges, eroded by 
the wind, seamed and scarred by torrents, and rent by horrid 
gulfs and chasms; a blasted and ruined land, the result and 
monument of man’s incapacity.’”” Wehave a government de- 
partment devoted to agriculture; and in the July number of 
the Century will be found a long list of the things which the 
government is doing for the farmer. It has supplied him 
with a tariff, with lots of free literature, with weather reports, 
free seeds, reciprocity, and good advice; but it leaves him at 
the mercy of the flood and the drought, through its failure 
to devise means for the protection of our woodlands. 


Under title of The Ishmaelites of Civilization; or, The De- 
mocracy of Darkness, the editor of the Arena, Mr. B. O. 
Flower, discusses the question of the alarming increase of crime 
in recent years. The predisposition to homicidal instincts 
seems to keep pace with the advance of civilization, while in 
our cities at large, and under the eyes of our guardians of the 
peace, vice flourishes in its most abandoned form. The writer 
argues that there is a hell on earth, an inferno quite as dark 
and loathsome as any pictured in the nether-world, in proof 
of which he points out to the reader, in succession, the proof 
of it as it has been made public in various ways of late. The 
modern city teems with a life in its social-cellars of which 
the rest of the world knows little and cares less. The courts 
are daily witnesses of stories of the most revolting kind. In 
New York alone in 1890 there were over 84,000 arrests, out 
of which ten thousand were for theft, assault and battery. 
The young are regularly schooled in these arts, instances of 
the most barbarous of practices being cited by the writer to 
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show, not alone that theft and bigamy are a trade, but that 
young women are enticed to destroy their own happiness 
through allurements which seem innocent enough at first and 
finally through force and compulsion. In the last few years 
much light has been thrown upon these questions, until now 
they have become a matter of public concern. Meanwhile it 
remains a fact that not only has vice shown a statistical in- 
crease, but murder has become much more common. In 
1889 there were 3,568 murders done in this country. In 1890 
there ‘were 4,290, and in 1891 there were 5,906, showing an 
alarming yearly increase. In looking for the causes of this 
condition of things Mr. Flower mentions the decline in in- 
tegrity consequent on the increase of speculation, the unjust 
distribution of taxes, unrestricted immigration, with its at- 
tendant—the cheap lodging-house, the rise of the liquor saloon 
and the consequent increase of drunkenness, a phase of crime 
which has been shown to be hereditary. As a remedy, the 
writer urges the church to organize itself to study the causes 
of poverty and crime, and to aid in lifting the submerged 
world toa higher plane. There is a further contribution to 
the history of the increase of crime in the June number of 
the Nineteenth Century. ‘The article is written by the Rev. 
W. D. Morrison, who is chaplain of the Wandsworth prison, 
in England. He deals more particularly with the criminal 
question in the British Isles, showing that the average of 
committments to prison has greatly increased in the last three 
decades. His explanation of the causes of this is the growth 
of our city populations. He attributes it solely tothis. Large 
gatherings of people into a small compass increase the chances 
of conflict, and prove a school for crimes of every kind. The 
problem offered to those who would improve the condition of 
the world is not an easy one. The flight of the worker is 
toward the town, and the tendency of cities is to grow large 
with wonderful rapidity, offering.all the while a new and more 
intricate problem for the reformer and missionary to solve. 


Prof. Elihu Thompson reviews the development of elec- 
tricity in the past and future,in the June New England Maga- 
zine. Sixteen years ago, at the Centennial Exhibition, there 
were exhibited but two dynamos producing arc lights. The 
telephone had hardly then become an accomplished fact, and 
the electrical exhibits were more or less meagre. At Chicago 
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next year this department of the world’s progress is likely to 
be at once the most surprising and prolific. ‘“ Most of the 
progress,’ says Mr. Thompson, “has, however, taken place 
in the past seven or eight years. Who shall say what the 
progress of another equal period will be? We may not know 
any better than we do now, what electricity is, but we shall 
certainly know more of what it can do.”” The myriad agen- 
cies at work in this department can at the present time hardly 
be so much as outlined. Professor Thompson looks forward 
to a time when our coal need not be burned under steam 
boilers, but under electric generators. In other words, the 
necessity of passing from coal to steam, and from steam to 
electricity, must be simplified before its general use can be 
predicted. In such straits the great water-powers of the 
world have been looked to as a source of energy, and the 
past year has seen the transmission on a large scale of power 
from Lauffen to Frankfort. Some idea of the increasing use 
of electrical power may be had from the system of street 
railways in Boston, where to-day in its gigantic power-sta- 
tions a capacity of 20,000 horse-power is being constantly 
developed. These facts have been outlined from month to 
month in following the progress of the science. In the weld- 
ing of metals, in mining, in the movement of trains, the trans- 
mission of speech, of signals, of light, and power, electricity 
has proved of endless value. As to its future, nothing yet 
can be predicted. Scientists are experimenting all the while 
in unheard-of directions. Professor Thompson mentions one 
instance which is certainly novel: “In a measure,” he says, 
“akin to the use of electricity in furthering chemical opera- 
tions, are the recently reported experiments on passing cur- 
rents through the soil in which plants were growing. The 
reported results are that plants so treated, developed much 
more rapidly than others similarly placed but which did not 
receive the effect of current. Future tests will undoubtedly 
be made on this important subject,and, should the results be 
confirmed and prove to be economically obtained, the out- 
come may be the establishment of electrical farms, and we 
may yet partake of early electrical vegetables, even if we do 
not find pommes de terre a la dynamo or asperges électriques on 
our bill of fare.” In the French journal Electricité some 
further interesting facts are given regarding what it calls 
“electroculture,” from which it appears that many experi- 
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ments are being carried on in France in the direction indi- 
cated. A farmer named Barat has found that a pound of 
potatoes planted under the influence of an electric current 
produced double the quantity of tubers that are otherwise 
to be obtained, while in a similar experiment with tomatoes 
a gain of a week was made in their ripening. Man only 
stands on the threshold as yet of this wonderful science; one 
cannot but feel that the day is not far off when, as a result of 
all the research expended, electric fluid will be an article of 
general and house-to-house consumption. 


The inequality of treatment that women have received in 
an active sphere of life has long been under discussion. 
Those writers and thinkers that are working strenuously for the 
emancipation of woman—emancipation from her position and 
its narrowing influences—maintain that the higher education 
opens up to her the avenue of advancement. Why should not 
a woman be a better mother and a wiser counsellor to her hus- 
band for having had aspecialized education? Her intuitions 
are keener, her perceptions finer, and her judgment more logi- 
cal than before, while her influence at home and in society is 
more potent for good. Mrs. Van Rensselaer, writing in the 
July Forum, on the Waste of Women’s Intellectual Force, 
says: “In our country at least, a mother needs the training 
of the higher education even more than a father; for father 
and mother do not often guide and control their children in 
equal measure. Much less is the father’s influence prepon- 
derant. The mother usually does most of the work, and 
sometimes practically does it all; The fact must be re- 
gretted, but its import should be generally recognized. It 
would be easy to explain how, if women had better trained 
minds, our social life would improve and broaden. But this 
has often been shown before, and I donot think that any one 
who has seriously considered the subject is deluded by the 
popular fallacy that American women are more intelligent, 
even in their ‘society’ aspect, than American men. They 
have a better developed social instinct; they have a lighter 
conversational touch; they have more accomplishments; and 
they often have a wider reach of superficial knowledge upon 
what I may call ornamental subjects. But they know much 
less about the actual living world and its affairs and needs; 
they are much less likely to understand any subject really 
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well; and their thinking upon any subject is much less likely 
to be profound or logical or vitally suggestive. One of the 
things, at all events, that society needs to make it a valuable 
factor in life, a real factor in the lives of our most intelligent 
men, is that the native quickness, brightness, wit, imagina- 
tion, and volubility of our women shall be disciplined and at 
the same time developed; that their conversation shall be 
based upon wide and genuine knowledge, not upon a little 
desultory learning, and shall be controlled by a systematized 
power of thought. There is still another relationship be- 
tween men and women, not exactly domestic, not exactly 
social, which would vastly profit by the thorough training of 
women’s minds. I mean the relationship that is called friend- 
ship. Largely shut off as women must and should be from 
the enterprises and struggles of the active outer world, need 
they be limited to the companionship of other women and of 
the men of their own families? Yet, after early youth, are 
they not usually thus limited, except for that casual, super- 
ficial, fragmentary, unfruitful, and at length tiresome kind 
of association which society in its present state brings about ? 
Are not the genuine interests of a woman’s life usually con- 
fined to her personal affairs, to those of her immediate fam- 
ily, and to those—as narrow as her own—of a few feminine 
friends? What does she know, except in the vaguest way, 
about the great currents of existence even in her immediate 
neighborhood, about the lives and schemes, the ideas, inter- 
ests, and aspirations of the men who form, direct, and give 
character to the community in which she lives? What chance 
has she to develop as a member of this community, as a social 
factor in the wider sense, as an American citizen, as an in- 
fluence for incitement, direction, or restraint? Would not 
all this be changed if she more often had a ‘knowing, think- 
ing mind,’ and so were fitted for true friendship with intelli- 
gent men? We hear much of the good effect that the advent 
of women suffrage would have upon men as well as women. 
Greater and better, I think, would be the effect upon men as 
well as women if both sexes possessed in equal measure 
‘knowing, thinking minds,’ if men could find among women 
sympathetic, sensible, and interesting comrades. Some peo- 
ple, I know, and especially the editors of comic papers, pro- 
fess to believe that the development of women’s minds is un- 
desirable, because, although it might increase the chance of 
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happiness in married life, it would lessen the number of mar- 
riages by lessening the attractiveness of young women. But 
I do not think that this position is seriously held by any 
sensible observer. The higher education, rightly pursued 
and really gained, is not an influence that will make women 
pedants, prudes, prigs or blue-stockings, shrews, amazons, or 
hard, cold, semi-masculine monstrosities. To be broad- 
minded, clear-minded, free-minded, active-minded is not of 
necessity, nor even of likelihood, to be ‘strong-minded.’ 
Indeed, the more a woman knows of life, the better she un- 
derstands the past and present of the world and the experi- 
ences and conclusions of its greatest thinkers, the less likely 
she will be to confuse the masculine and feminine ideals or to 
underrate the latter in comparison with the former. It is the 
narrow, superficial education of women which leads them to 
maintain that there is ‘no difference’ between themselves 
and men, or that men’s normal opportunities are loftier than 
their own, and which consequently makes them envy men 
and desire to step into their place. The really educated wo- 
man, the one whose mind really knows and thinks, can com- 
prehend better than any one else the true meaning and glory 
of womanhood, the true importance of its peculiar responsi- 
bilities, the true value and charm of its privileges.” 


What the outcome of the passage of an international copy- 
right law would be, was abundantly pointed out at the time 
its advocates were fighting for it, but people are generally very 
wary of the predictions of promoters of any type. Mr. Bran- 
der Matthews, the distinguished critic, points out in the July 
Cosmopolitan the fact, then strenuously insisted upon, that 
the result would be an increase in the number of books issued 
by American authors and a decided decrease of cheap re- 
prints. As a consequence of this, he notes already a very 
great change in the position of the American author. In 
former times our literature was only a reflex of the English. 
We had no literary independence, but judged all writing, as 
might be pardoned, considering our very mixed origin, by for- 
eign standards. Our inimitable Cooper gave evidence of this 
in his first published story, where, to satisfy this feeling, the 
characters and sentiments of his first novel, Precaution, were 
all of them English. Since then, however, American authors 
have attained an individuality of their own. Cooper’s second 
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novel, The Spy, was thoroughly American,.and the success 
which attended it left the imitation of English models no 
longer necessary. The colonial dependence of early days 
has since been almost completely shaken off, though Ameri- 
cans still defer to English judgment. One of the noteworthy 
results of the copyright law has been to greatly strengthen 
American independence in letters. “That this is an enor- 
mous gain,” says Mr. Matthews, “is obvious enough. Ameri- 
can authors are now writing for their fellow-countrymen and 
about their fellow-countrymen. If, as Matthew Arnold de- 
clared, ‘the end and aim of all literature is, if one considers 
it attentively, nothing but that—a criticism of life,’ then the 
literature likely to be most useful, most invigorating, and 
most satisfactory to Americans should be a criticism of life 
in America. Whether or not the spirit of colonialism still 
survives in these United States sufficiently to make the ma- 
jority of readers here prefer books of British authorship, is a 
question hardly worth asking, it seems to me, although there 
are some, both in London and in New York, who would an- 
swer it in the affirmative. To those of us who happened to 
be in London during the closing days of our long struggle for 
the copyright act of 1891 it was obvious that many British 
authors believed that unbounded affluence was about to burst 
upon them. They accepted Sir Henry Maine’s view as to 
the literary poverty of America, and apparently did not know 
that there were American authors standing ready to supply 
the American demand as soon as they should be relieved 
from an enforced competition with stolen goods.” In order 
to still further accentuate the gain to American literature, 
the writer has taken the pains to analyze the catalogues of 
two of our larger publishing-houses, the one representing 
more particularly American writers, the other representing a 
mixture of American and foreign. The result proved that in 
1861, 1871, and 1881 the firm publishing native and foreign 
works issued about two-thirds of their entire output of works 
of British origin, and one-third American, while in 1891, the 
year of the copyright law, the proportions were almost re- 
versed. On the other hand, the publishing-house identified 
with the printing of American books steadily increased, while 
the number of British books did not. In addition to this, the 
text-books used in schools which were formerly imported are 
now almost wholly produced by American authors, while 
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the books put in the hands of the young have undergone a 
similar change. Mr. Matthews argues from all this a greater 
spread of American feeling and the brightest of prospects for 
American authorship. He calls particular attention to one 
singular fact, namely, the very great development of the 
modern American drama. Out of twenty-one plays in English 
performed at the New York theatres in 1891, no less than 
thirteen of them were by American authors, while two of the 
remaining eight were adaptations made also by Americans. 
The American dramatist and the American author are rapidly 
making a conquest of their native land. They are gaining 
greatly, too, in the estimation of the British, where two of 
our great and popular illustrated magazines have attained a 
remarkably successful sale, which has served to make the 
English acquainted with the rare merits of our best writers. 


The cause of the present deplorable condition of the Rus- 
sian peasant is reviewed by W. C. Edgar, in the July Forum, 
in a paper on Russia’s Land System. He shows that the 
Russian gentleman has very little authority on his own estate, 
the overseer or superintendent handling the property, and 
he alone coming in contact with the tenants. Writing of the 
landlord, Mr. Edgar continues: “ He might make suggestions 
to and advise the peasant, but he had no power to enforce his 
suggestions, and the tiller of the soil, steeped in superstition 
and beyond the reach of reason, became his own judge as to 
what was best for himself, his family, and his land. Intheold 
days the landed proprietor may have been harsh with his de- 
pendents; but he was the natural protector and providence 
of his people, and, next to the czar, was looked to by them 
as their legitimate and proper ruler, to whom they appealed 
in all cases for succor against distress and for justice in dis- 
putes. He may not always have been a just and considerate 
lord, but at least it was unquestionably to his interest to 
teach the peasant how to get the best from the land and to 
encourage him in thrift and energy; for the richer the peas- 
ant was, the better off was the landowner. The act of eman- 
cipation legally released the landed proprietor from all re- 
sponsibility as to the condition of the peasants. It was the 
divorce between the two elements long united, the peasant 
and his lord. While kings and emperors can make laws 
and utter edicts, the changing of old habits, traditions, and 
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customs cannot be done by imperial act. Time alone can 
alter these, and, as the present situation shows, time has as 
yet failed to efface the peasant’s illogical but natural notion 
that his landed proprietor or his sons and daughters are the 
responsible ones to whom he must turn in the hour of danger 
or distress. Theoretically, the Russian peasant looks to God 
and the czar to see that he does not starve, but he applies 
for food to those toward whom he and his forefathers have 
been wont to look for hundreds of years—those who have 
taken him into the wars of the past, who have built him his 
churches, and who represent his immediate and visible provi- 
dence. I have seen old negroes in the South who, although 
they were free and supposably independent, yet came to “ old 
marster and missus”’ when they were hungry, and were given 
from the meagre stores of a formerly bountiful larder as long 
as there remained a crust to divide. Quite as illogically, 
simply, and trustfully has the hungry Russian peasant asked 
aid from his old and traditional master, and quite as a matter 
of duty has it been given, even when, as in many cases, the 
giving of it exhausted the family exchequer and financially 
ruined the giver. To the cry of his hungry people the Rus- 
sian landed proprietor was not dumb. He was the first to 
hear it, and it recalled him at once to the scene of his former 
existence. Long before the government knew or recognized 
the situation he was at work among the peasants, and to-day 
he is standing by them, doing what he can to mitigate their 
sufferings. Throngh him the government was informed of 
the true state of affairs, and through his efforts the peasantry 
have been carried over this horrible season and given a fight- 
ing chance to raise another crop. From nearly every family 
in Russia of any prominence, have members gone forth from 
their luxurious surroundings to do valiant battle with hunger 
and disease, to endure hardship, and brave even death. That 
the landed proprietor who has done nothing for his tenants 
and former serfs is the exception, and not the rule, is clear 
to any one who may choose to investigate the subject. It 
is not pleasant to go among the peasants during a time of 
famine, nor is there any fame awaiting those who have de- 
voted their whole energies to relieving distress. It must be 
remembered that the claim of the peasant was a moral one 
only. The landowner is not responsible for the present situa- 
tion, nor, in the majority of cases,does he receive any income 
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from those he is helping. However, the more fortunate 
Russian, responsive to the traditionary claim and remember- 
ing the ancient relation existing between the two classes, has 
gone to the help of his distressed brother, and no one will 
ever know the number who have given fortune and life itself 
to this cause. Educated men and women have hastened to 
carry hope and succor into the very fields where hunger and 
typhus prevail, and they are still devoting their energies and 
means to this work. The great assistance given by this ele- 
ment is shown very significantly by the fact that in districts 
where the landed gentry are few and distant from one an- 
other the suffering has been worst. The particular field cov- 
ered by the landed proprietor, his son or daughter, is where the 
government relief through the Zemstvo leaves off. This class 
furnishes the most conscientious and intelligent relief workers 
now in the field. It understands the peasant and his ways. It 
can neither be imposed upon by the more mendacious nor can 
it be hoodwinked by official misrepresentation. Its members 
go independently among the people, doing their work hon- 
estly and earnestly. Perhaps the great famine is, after all, 
a blessing in disguise, for it is bringing the peasant and his 
ancient ruler back into their old relations. To him alone may, 
asa rule, the administration of peasant justice be committed. 
He knows his people and they know him. Better by far is 
the rule of the ancient proprietors, moderated and curtailed 
to meet modern requirements, than the government of new 
and untried petty officials and the impositions of the village 
usurer. It is common in Russia to refer to the present condi- 
tion of the peasant as temporary, the result of a bad harvest, 
and to express the belief that with favorable weather this 
year he may recover himself. To one who sees the peasants 
as they now are, it is difficult to discover anything in their 
state upon which to base any hope of its speedy ameliora- 
tion. The present famine is the climax of several predeces- 
sors, gradually increasing in intensity and extent until the 
worst has been reached. There must be partial famines in 
Russia every year, and this one would have passed as usual 
had it not been that it marked the very limit of human en- 
durance, beyond which was death. The export of grain from 
Russia does not mean the export of a surplus, but the part- 
ing with food needed to sustain life. The present famine 
has shown the great, hollow void in the very heart of the 
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empire, and as long as the present system is continued, all 
the favorable weather which Providence can send will be 
powerless to fill it. The gradual impoverishment of the 
peasant has been going on for thirty years, and the end has 
been reached. Poverty can go no further, for death must 
ensue unless relief is afforded. As to the next crop, what 
with lack of seed-wheat, dearth and weakness of horses, and 
the prevalence of typhus, scurvy, and small-pox among the 
workers themselves, enfeebled as they are by a year of hun- 
ger, the prospect for a large crop is extremely doubtful, at 
least in the eighteen districts affected by the famine. If the 
peasants in these sections can grow enough grain to keep 
them from starving, they will do well indeed. The limit of 
exportation from the actual means of existence instead of an 
exportable surplus has been reached and passed. The au- 
thorities certainly will not allow a repetition of last year’s 
blunders, and unless all signs fail Russia must, temporarily 
at least, retire from her artificial position as an exporter of 
grain, and turn the products of her fields into her depleted 
storehouses. She must give her peasants another start and 
allow them to accumulate a village reserve. As far as one 
can judge, this policy seems in line with that of the govern- 
ment. As for the peasant himself, he has labored long and 
patiently. He has shown sublime faith and immense endur- 
ance. He is loyal to his emperor, still hopeful and trusting, 
but he is powerless to go on as he has been going; for the 
end of all his labor, endurance, faith, and patience is only 
the bread of hunger. At last the whole of Russia seems to 
have awakened to his unhappy condition, and pity has brought 
the high and low together. Perhaps this is the lesson of the 
long, black winter of starvation and the hopeless spring of 
pestilence, that the rich have discovered the poor, and the 
fortunate have gone to the aid of the wretched. The lord 
of the land has returned to his former serfs and interested 
himself in their welfare. It cannot be possible that, having 
once more become acquainted, and having learned to know 
each other’s value, these two hitherto widely separated 
classes can, with the return of a temporarily better condi- 
tion, become entirely estranged. If so, and the peasant’s 
welfare should be again neglected by his traditional protector, 
his prospects for the future are dark indeed.” 
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HOW SARDOU WROTE THERMIDOR 


The presentation of Thermidor in London, after it had only 
been presented twice at the Frangais in Paris, is the occasion 
of an interesting article by Auge Galdemar in the Fort- 
nightly for June. In this article Sardou tells how he came 
to write the play and how it was at first interdicted: 


“ The idea of a play on the Revolution, with the actor La- 
bussiére as principal factor in the drama,” said Mr. Victorien 
Sardou to me, “dates far back in my mind. This is how the 
idea occurred to me. In 1864 1 was reading, out of mere 
curiosity, the Memoirs of Fleury, who, as you know, was a 
soctétaire of the Comédie-Frangaise. ‘Those memoirs are not 
of sterling value from a historical point of view; but I was 
struck by certain facts which Fleury related concerning the 
actor Labussiére. That man Labussiére had been employed 
by the Comité du Salut Public, under the great Revolution, 
and had in that capacity, saved from the scaffold a great 
number of people condemned to death, by destroying their 
records. I thought there was there enough matter for a play; 
and the dramatic interest, in my opinion, was to come out of 
this fact: that the actor could be represented as not being al- 
ways successful in destroying the records and having some- 
times to substitute others in their stead, thus causing many 
innocent heads to fall in order to save those which appeared 
to him more worthy of hissympathy. I was so much pleased 
with the idea that I left no stone unturned until I was in pos- 
session of accurate documents concerning Labussiére. Pro- 
vided the main point be true, thought I, that is to say, the 
matter of the records, the other details are of secondary im- 
portance. I soon found out particulars taken from trustworthy 
authority corroborating Fleury’s statements. The main point 
was quite true. The only thing for me now was to have data 
connected with Labussiére’s private character. I thought that 
some of his contemporaries might still be living: chance came 
to my assistance. While reading Labussiére’s biography, in ' 
Michaud’s historical dictionary, I saw that that very article 
had been written by Fabien Pillet, who had been employed as 
chief clerk in the Comité du Salut Public in Labussiére’s time. 
Now, my neighbor at Marly, the mayor of the town, was the 
son of that very Fabian Pillet. I waited upon him, and on 
my first questioning him, he answered: ‘Of course I know 
Labussiére! I was very young at that time, no doubt, but 
he used to come so often to my father’s house that I remem- 
ber him very well. He was in the habit even of dining with us 
without ceremony. He was especially welcomed by us chil- 
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dren; for having acted in many theatres, he knew a great 
many games which were a delight to us. Why, of course I 
know him! More than once he took me on his knee to play 
with me.’ I guessed, by what my friend the mayor told me, 
that Labussiére was a kind of bohemian, living according to 
the dictates of his fancy, always ready to act under the im- 
pulse of disinterested motives, and rendering the greatest 
service with the déstnvolture of a grand seigneur or of a cabotin. 
Nothing was truer than the record affair. Labussiére had 
really saved from the scaffold from two to three hundred per- 
sons, among whom were Joséphine de Beauharnais, who after- 
ward married Napoleon; Mesdames de Buffon, de Lafayette, 
de Custines, la Montausier, and Florian, the fabulist. There 
was even a benefit night at the Porte St. Martin in his behalf, 
on account of his heroic behavior, a performance which the 
French Consul attended, and which brought in about 18,000 
francs. I was delighted I had hit upon the very man I wanted, 
and would not suffer him to escape until I had put him ina 
play relating to that period of the French Revolution. And 
to show you, ez passant, how the same literary ideas are some- 
times afloat in different minds, I will relate to you an anec- 
dote: I was living at the time in the Boulevard Bonne-Nou- 
velle, and was looking over my notes, when one morning 
D’Ennery, the dramatist, who was my neighbor, came over 
to my place. We talked about different subjects. On leav- 
ing me, D’Ennery saw on my table the two volumes of 
Fleury’s memoirs, and I still see him pointing to the book 
with his stick, and saying: ‘I say, Sardou, there is a capital 
subject for a dramatic play in that book.’ And I, with great 
vivacity, guessing a rival, replied: ‘Yes; but I am writing 
it.’ ‘Ah,’ said D’Ennery, ‘you mean the clerk of the Comité 
du Salut Public, don’t you?’ ‘. . . Labussiére? Just so.’ 
And D’Ennery left me with a smile, but rather disappointed. 
Having worked up the play in my mind, it remained for me 
only to find out an actor who could personate Labussiére, and 
this was not an easy matter. I wanted this the more eagerly 
as it was my first attempt at the legitimate drama. I was 
known at the time only as a writer of comedy. I at last made 
up my mind to select Dumaine, who was then the manager 
of the Théatre de la Gaité. I promised him the play, and 
we both signed acontract. The news soon reached the pub- 
lic. Two days later, I received a letter from M. Camille 
Doucet, who is now my colleague at the French Academy, 
and who was at that time the Superintendent of Fine Arts, 
asking me to call on him for urgent private affairs concerning 
me. I hurried to his office, knowing that Camille Doucet 
was not a man to trouble me fora trifling matter. On seeing 
me, he said: ‘You are writing a play on the Revolution, aren’t 
you?’ ‘Yes.’ “A play in which you speak of the guillotine 
and of Robespierre?’ ‘Quite so.’ ‘Well, my dear fellow, 
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take my advice, set it aside for atime.’ ‘But...’ ‘I know 
wha you are going to say: you are against the Zerreur, you 
are against Robespierre, you are against the guillotine; now 
it is useless for youtosay so. The very fact of your alluding 
to the Revolution would be sufficient to make the authorities 
think your attempt unseasonable. Yes, unseasonable! and 
as a proof I may tell you this, that I am convinced that Alex- 
andre Dumas’ Chevalier de Maison-Rouge would be inter- 
dicted if played now.’ And Doucet was speaking with such 
warmth, such sincerity, such conviction, that I saw immedi- 
ately that the game was lost beforehand. His official posi- 
tion enabled him to foresee what the opinion of the censure 
would be. SoI went to the manager of the Gaité,and told him 
what I thought of the matter, saying that it was necessary 
that we should postpone the scheme. He yielded to my point 
of view, feeling that I should not have spoken in that way, 
had I not come to the conclusion that any attempt of this 
kind was useless for the present. How queer things are 
in this world! This very Thermidor which was thought 
too revolutionary under the Empire, is now considered too 
royalist under the Republic! It is very amusing, isn’t it ?”’ 


THE TOMB OF ARISTOTLE DISCOVERED 


Charles Waldstein adds to the long list of his explorations 
in Greece by an account in the July Century of his discovery 
of the tomb of Aristotle. The excavations were conducted 
under the most trying of circumstances. They were begun 
in the dead of winter, in the neighborhood of ancient Eretria, 
a city which once contested the palm with Athens for pros- 
perity and grandeur. After the spot had been chosen, and 
enough of ruin laid bare to uncover a number of articles of 
gold, a violent snow-storm set in, and Professor Waldstein 
and his party were obliged to undergo the utmost hardship to 
guard their treasure. The natives would not work in the 
snow, and after several days of impatient waiting, Professor 
Waldstein and his students went at the work with their 
own hands. He describes the notable “ find” which rewarded 
his efforts as follows: 


But the next day was indeed a bright day, and one which 
was to compensate us in every respect for our previous hard- 
ships. I remembered that in these family enclosures the prin- 
cipal graves are not in the centre, but at the angles. Ac- 
cordingly this morning we began to dig at the other angle, 
and at the end of the day we had come upon another sar- 
cophagus. This grave was evidently the earliest and most 
important one, and the one for which the enclosure had been 
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built; for a portion of it was immediately under the wall of 
the enclosure itself, and accordingly in the person here buried 
we should expect to find the man for whom all this structure 
had been built. Soon again there was the glimmer of gold; 
and carefully clearing away the earth, I began to pull at the 
portion that became visible, which at once appeared to me 
thicker and more solid than a leaf, expecting, however, to 
find a leaf similar to the one that filled the grave we first 
found. But the leaf would not give, and so I had to cut 
away the earth farther in, and still farther, until at last I 
was able to extract a broad diadem or fillet of pure gold, 
such as was worn round the brow. We now pushed on with 
renewed eagerness and caution, and there came another 
broader band of gold with repoussé pattern, and then still 
another, and another, until we found six; and finally, reach- 
ing the point where the head lay, and where a small fragment 
of the skull was still preserved, there came another, a seventh 
band of gold, with leaves like a wreath attached to it, which 
crowned the person here interred. There were several smaller 
vases and bronzes, and a knife; and then came two styli. 
Now, with these two complete styli and fragments of a third, 
we also found a metal pen shaped very much like our own, 
the only specimen hitherto found in Greece proper, though 
there have been found boxes which contained these pens, and 
inkstands. It was now evident that the person here interred, 
for whom the enclosure was made, was not only a man of 
great distinction, but a man of letters. We had found several 
interesting terra-cotta figures of mythological or ideal char- 
acter in this grave, but at the head we finally discovered a 
terra-cotta, distinctly a portrait, of the style of portrait- 
statue well known from the fourth century B.c., of a man 
draped in his cloak, with both hands folded at the side. 
Now, this attitude corresponds to the description we have, by 
a certain Christodoros, of the statue of Aristotle, which he saw 
at Constantinople. On the next day we disclosed the grave 
next to this one toward the interior, built at a different angle, 
and, from the various stones that were used in its structure, 
distinctly of a later date. At the foot of this grave, care- 
fully placed on the centre of a large slab which had before 
served some architectural purpose, was a smaller marble slab 
upon which in clear-cut letters was the inscription [B]/OTH 
[A] PIZTOTEAOY (Biote Aristotelou) namely, Biote, the daugh- 
ter of Aristotle. The only male name which we found con- 
nected with the tombs, and referring to the family which had 
made this enclosure its last resting-place, was the name of 
Aristotle. The facts speak forthemselves. In 323 B.c., Aris- 
totle, a man of considerable wealth, the tutor and friend 
of Alexander the Great, was compelled to fly from Athens 
and to take refuge at Chalcis, where he certainly had prop- 
erty, and whence either the family of his father or mother 
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sprang. In the following year he died at Chalcis, not, as 
some biographical account has it, by drowning in the Euripus, 
or by his own hand, but of a complaint of the stomach. Nor 
can we give credence to the late and untrustworthy. tradition 
which tells us that his remains were subsequently taken to 
his native town of Stagira. From the nature of his will it is 
evident that at this time his chief property and home were at 
Chalcis, and not at Stagira. Here at Eretria,which we know 
to have been a seat of philosophy, the fields of which join 
those of Chalcis, and which, as we have evidence to show, 
was a special place for burial, we find this tomb, undoubtedly 
that of a distinguished family; we find the chief grave within 
this family enclosure to contain the remains of a very distin- 
guished man, as is evident from the gold crowns laid there, prob- 
ably by his friends and admirers, at his funeral; we find this 
distinguished man to be a man of letters, as is evident from the 
styli and the pen; and we find within the family enclosure the 
name of Aristotle. For the present I will not lay too much 
stress upon the correspondence between the terra-cotta statu- 
ette and the description of the statue of Aristotle, nor will I 
dwell at length upon all the evidence which has since come 
to me. They confirm still further the attribution made so 
probabie by the discoverers themselves. The treatment of 
this subject requires the critical sifting of so many passages 
and special points of archzology that I must leave this to be 
dealt with in the official report of the School of Athens. 


MODERN RELIGIOUS FRENCH PICTURES 


The charge of sentimentality in art has been often brought 
against the English; seldom against the French. A species 
of religious pictures, however, that is growing popular in 
France leads an English critic in the National Observer to 
take the French thus to task: 


M. Jean Béraud showed us last year how far a vulgar taste 
could carry him. He painted a Aladeleine chez le Pharisien, 
wherein all save Jesus were habited in the clothes of to-day. 
The Pharisees were taking coffee and smoking cigars: Christ 
alone retained the garb of convention. Now, there was naught 
in the scheme of the picture to suggest this treatment. What- 
ever success the work obtained, was due to its catch-penny 
contrast and vulgar insolence. If Jesus have a sacred inter- 
est for M. Béraud, the work is merely blasphemous; if he be 
a puppet of history, the anachronism.is preposterously silly, 
and it were as wise to put up a Julius Cesar in Trafalgar 
Square. In either case the result is merely sentimental; and, 
as the painter makes appeal to emotions wherewith his art 
has no point of contact, he must be classed with Messrs. 
Faed and Frith as a literary painter. His influence is disas- 
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trous. This year we have M. Blanche—who, to be sure, 
would sacrifice his reputation for an advertisement—startling 
the Philistines with a Christ at the head of a respectable 
middle-class table. The work is deliberately put up for a 
sensation. ‘There is no reason why M. Blanche should not 
draw his subjects from the scripture legend if it please him 
so to do; but there is every reason why he should not claim 
the public attention by the common clap-trap of M. Béraud. 
If he have a genuine inspiration to interpret the career of 
Jesus by the light of modern sentiment, let him boldly trans- 
late all the personages into the costume of the century, and 
not be guilty of the clamant vulgarity which disgraces his 
picture—among others—at the Champ-de-Mars. M. Béraud 
himself has gone one step farther on the road of sentimental- 
ity. Montmartre is the scene of his Descente de Croix, and a 
Parisian laborer shakes his fist over the shadowy city. Here, 
also, you are asked to admire a contrast which is foreign to 
esthetics, and of which none but a corrupt sentimentalist 
would proclaim himself guilty. And if M. Béraud is willing 
to sacrifice his art for a réclame, let him have the courage of 
his opinions. Let him paint Christ sipping absinthe on the 
boulevards or sharing a box with the Magdalen at the Folies 
Bergéres. His admirers doubtless applaud his invention, as 
though it were not the meanest and cheapest in the world. 
If that be invention, there is not an art student in Paris or 
London that need lack it. For topics such as these cheap 
experiments in the grotesque suggest themselves a hundred 
to the hour. And the ingenuity—such as it is—is absolutely 
unpainter-like, and more becoming the pages of The Free- 
thinker than the walls of a serious exhibition. Sentimental- 
ity is sentimentality on whichever side it be enlisted. The 
late Mr. Bradlaugh was as fierce a methodist, as virulent a 
“ gospel-sharp,” as ‘“ General’’ Booth himself, although his 
method was more discreet. And these gentlemen of Paris, 
who believe themselves the fine flower of modernity, are but 
playing the game of Messrs. Horsley, Maclise, and other 
Britons who, knowing not the use of paint, fall back upon 
anecdote and surprise to force their effect. 


THE ‘‘ BELGIAN SHAKESPEARE "' 


The Belgian playwright Maeterlinck, who has been com- 
pared with Shakespeare, has set the literary world of France 
and England all agog. Opinions of his work are varied: 
his methods, subjects, and so on, have been criticised and 
ridiculed. The appearance of a new play, however, has 
drawn attention to him once more. The Speaker attempts 
to analyze his capacities, without prejudice or favor. 


“That unfortunate phrase of M. Octave Mirabeau’s,” says 
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the critic, “ about the ‘Belgian Shakespeare’ has given the 
scoffers and the Philistines an opportunity by which they have 
profited after the manner of their tribe. Nothing is more 
easy than to turn M. Maeterlinck into ridicule. But the 
rather too obvious gibe about ‘a very Belgian’ Shakespeare 
and references to Ollendorffian methods of dialogue will 
hardly help us to a right appreciation of M. Maeterlinck. He 
really has something to offer us—a new literary sensation— 
if we choose to take it, and to take it only for what it is worth. 
It is not, we are inclined to think, worth very much; but, so 
far as it goes, it is genuine, curious, piquant. M. Maeterlinck 
aims at a certain subtlety of effect by studied simplicity of 
means, at the creation of a peculiar artistic mood or ‘atmo- 
sphere,’ which may be roughly described as Pre-Raphaelitism 
touched to tragic issues. This, of course, is not by any means 
anew aiminart. We have seen it in the pictures of Mr. 
Burne-Jones, in the pictures and poems of Dante Rossetti, 
in the poems of Mr. William Morris; and we have lately seen 
it in prose in the remarkable little story-book of Mme. 
Darmesteter’s, entitled Marguérites du Temps Passé. The 
novelty of M. Maeterlinck’s work consists in the attempt to 
create this mood, this atmosphere, in the region of drama. 
Plays his are not, in the literal sense of the term; they cannot 
(with, perhaps, the single exception of L’Intruse) be played. 
But that is only because of the mechanical limitations of the 
actual stage. The point is, that they affect the imagination 
as acted drama affects it; they conjure up a series of scenes 
in which an action is developed in dialogue. From the nor- 
mal type, however, of acted drama they differ in one peculiar 
respect. The ordinary play aims at the creation of definite 
impressions and feelings, bids us like this one of its characters 
and dislike that one; shrink with Orestes from the pursuing 
Furies, and rejoice when young Orlando overthrows Charles 
the Wrestler. M. Maeterlinck’s affair is with vague, dimly 
perceived emotional states; the terror of the dark, of the 
invisible, uncanny forebodings, a sense of some impending 
catastrophe, we know not what. An atmosphere of magic 
surrounds his personages; they seem spellbound. Relieve 
this by the quaint simplicity, the fresh morning sweetness of 
medieval romance, and you will have the main constituents 
of a Maeterlinck play. They are all to be found in Pélléas 
et Mélisande (Brussels: Paul Lacomblez). The ‘properties’ 
are those of the troubadours: dark forest glades, pellucid 
fountains, subterranean caverns, where there is ‘an odor of 
death,’ grottoes, turreted castles, the orthodox landscape of 
some piece of old tapestry. It is by a fountain in a forest 
that Golaud finds Mélisande, the princess Mélisande, for there 
is her crown lying in the clear water. He takes her to the 
castle of his grandfather, the blind king Arkel, and makes 
her his wife. She is painted for us by the Homeric device of 
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repetition; we are always being told of her ‘little hands,’ her 
little hands which Golaud ‘could crush like flowers’; of her 
wide-open, surprised eyes; of her long hair, longer than 
her body. Pélléas, Golaud’s younger brother, falls in love 
with her—innocently, with the love of child for child. Their 
love culminates in a Rossetti picture. Mélisande is leaning 
out from her turret window by moonlight, as the Blessed Dam- 
osel leant out from the gold bar of Heaven, and singing— 


“* Mes longs cheveux descendent 
Jusqu’au seuil de la tour 
Mes cheveux vous attendent 
Tout le long de la tour, 
Et tout le long du jour, 
Et tout le long du jour. . . 


Saint- Daniel et Saint-Michel, 
Saint-Michel et Saint-Raphaél. 


Je suis née un Dimanche, 
Un Dimanche a midi ”— 


a pretty song, not too heavily burdened with meaning. Her 
long hair falls down and inundates Pélléas—a sight not very 
agreeable for Golaud, who chances to be passing that way, 
and who inveigles Pélléas into the caverns beneath the cas- 
tle, but repents of his design to kill his brother, seeing that 
Pélléas and Mélisande are but children. But his patience is 
by and by exhausted, and he upbraids his wife. ‘Do you 
mark those big eyes?’ he asks Arkel, in her presence. 


ARKEL—I see naught in them but a great innocence. 


GoLauD—A great innocence! ... They are greater than innocence! 
. . . They are purer than the eyes of a lamb. . . . They would give God 
lessons in innocence. A great innocence! Listen! I am so close to them 
that I smell the freshness of their lashes when they close; and yet I am 
nearer the great secrets of the other world than the least little secret of those 
eyes! . . . Agreat innocence! . . . Morethaninnocence! You might think 
the angels of Heaven were celebrating a baptism inthem! . . . I know those 
eyes! I have seen them at their work! Shut them! shut them! or I will 
shut them forever! . . 


Note the studied waiveté, and again the trick of repetition. 
The end of the matter is that Golaud falls on Pélléas with 
his sword and slays him. Mélisande dies of a broken heart. 
‘C’est terrible,’ says Arkel to Golaud, ‘mais ce n’est pas 
votre faute.’ That is the note struck throughout. The child 
with the little hands and the wide-open eyes and the long hair 
has gone to her death, and Pélléas is slain, and Golaud sits 
wringing his hands, and it is all no one’s fault. It is less 
the Greek notion of destiny than the medieval one of some 
fell enchantment. As we began by saying, we do not attach 
very great value to work of this kind; but as there is nothing 
else in modern dramatic literature exactly like it, it is not 
entirely to be overlooked by the careful student, with whom 
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an intelligent interest in every manifestation of art should be 
a point of honor. It is at least a curiosity, it offers at least 
a faint sensation of pleasure.” 


ATTACK ON THE LONDON ACADEMY 


George Moore, the English critic, writing in the Fortnightly, 
of the London Academy of this year, takes that venerable 
body severely to task for an offence similar to that which has 
for years characterized the New York Academy. But in the 
case of the London Academy the abuse is far worse, for that 
institution draws a government subvention, and is built upon 
land granted to it asa public body. It maintains, however, that 
it owes no duty to the public. Its aim seems to be to per- 
petuate a special school of art at the expense of anything 
progressive or new. Mr. Moore accuses it of being governed 
in its election of new members by personal considerations, and 
not by merit, and he maintains that it defies public opinion, 
not alone in its elections, but in its acceptance or rejection 
of paintings and in the award of the famous Chantrey be- 
quest, under which paintings are annually bought for the 
National and Kensington galleries. The Academy exhibi- 
tions he finds dull and steadily growing worse: 


“The Academy,” he writes, “is sinking steadily; never 
was it lower than this year; next year a few fine works may 
crop up, but they will be accidents, and will not affect the 
general tendency of the exhibitions nor the direction in which 
the Academy is striving to lead English art. Under the 
guidanceship of the Academy, English art has lost all that 
charming zaivet¢é and simplicity which was so long its distin- 
guishing mark.” 


In evidence of what he says he makes a detailed examina- 
tion of the exhibition, finding in it little to praise and much 
to blame. He draws special attention to the purchase this 
year of Hacker’s Annunciation by the Chantrey Bequest Fund, 
which leads him to compare it with Rossetti’s painting in the 
National Gallery. 


It (Rossetti’s picture) is a small picture, about three feet by 
two, and is destitute of all technical accomplishment or even 
habit. It is painted in white and blue; and the streak of red 
in the foreground, the red of a screen, on which is embroi- 
dered a lily—emblem of purity—adds to the chill and cold- 
ness. Drawn up upon her white bed the Virgin crouches, 
silent with expectation, listening to the mystic dream that 
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has come upon her in the dim hush of dawn. The large blue 
eyes gleam with some strange joy that is quickening in her. 
The mouth and chin tell no tale, but the eyes are deep pools 
of light, and mirror the soul that is on fire within. The red 
hair falls about her, a symbol of the soul. In the drawn-up 
knees, faintly outlined beneath the white sheet, the painter 
hints at her body’s beauty. One arm is cast forward, the 
hand not clenched, but stricken. Behind her a blue curtain 
hangs straight from iron rods set on either side of the bed. 
Above the curtain, a lamp is burning dimly, blighted by the 
pallor of the dawn’ A dead, faint sky—the faint ashen sky 
which precedes the first rose tint; the circular window is filled 
with it, and the paling blue of the sky’s color contrasts with 
the deep blue of the bed’s curtain, on which the Virgin’s red 
hair is painted. The angel stands by the side of the white 
bed—lI should say floats, his fair feet hanging out of a few 
pale flames. White raiment clothes him, falling in long 
folds, leaving the arms and feet bare; in the right hand he 
holds a lily all in blossom; the left hand is extended in rigid 
gesture of warning. Brown-gold hair grows thick about the 
angel's neck; the shadowed profile is outlined against the 
hard, sad sky; the expression of the face is deep and sphinx- 
like; he has come, it is clear, from vast realms of light, where 
uncertainty and doubt are unknown. The Dove passes by 
him toward the Virgin. Look upon her again, crouching in 
her white bed, her knees drawn to her bosom, her deep blue 
eyes—her dawn-tinted eyes—filled with ache, dream, and ex- 
pectation. The shadows of dawn are on wall and floor— 
strange, blue shadows! the Virgin’s shadow lies on the wall, 
the angel’s shadow falls across the coverlet. Here, at least, 
there is drama, and the highest form of drama—spiritual drama; 
here at least there is story, and the highest form of story, sym- 
bol and suggestion. Rossetti has revealed the essence of this 
intensely human story—a story that, whenever we look below 
the surface, which is medieval and religious, we recognize 
as a story of to-day, of yesterday, of all time. A girl thralled 
by the mystery of Conception awakes at morn in palpitations, 
seeing visions Mr. Hacker’s telling of the legend is to Ros- 
setti's what a story in the London Journal is to a story by 
Balzac. The Virgin has apparently wandered outside the 
town. She is dressed in a long white garment not at all ex- 
plicit, is 1t a night-dress, or a piece of conventional drapery ? 
On the right there is a long, silly tree, which looks as if it 
had been evolved out of a ball of green wool with knitting- 
needles, and above her floats an angel attired in a wisp of 
blue gauze. Rossetti, we know, was, in the strict sense of 
the word, hardly a painter at all, but he had something to 
say; and we can bear in painting, as we can in literature, 
with faulty expression, if there is something behind it. What 
is most intolerable in art is scholastic rhodomontade. And 
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what else is Mr. Hacker’s execution? In every transmission 
the method seems to degenerate, and in this picture it seems 
to have touched bottom. It has become loose, all its origi- 
nal crispness is lost, and, complicated with /a peinture claire, 
it seems incapable of expressing anything whatsoever. There 
is no variety of tone in that white sheet, there is nobody in- 
side it, and the angel is as insincere and frivolous as any 
sketch in a young lady’s album. The building at the back 
seems to have been painted with the scrapings of a dirty pa- 
lette, and the sky in the left-hand corner comes out of the 
picture. I have only to add that the picture has been pur- 
chased out of the Chantrey Bequest Fund, and the purchase 
is considered to be equivalent to a formal declaration that 
Mr. Hacker will be elected an Associate of the Royal Acad- 
emy at the next election. 


DAUBIGNY'S STUDIO-BOAT........ R. J. WICKENDEN........ THE CENTURY 


Amid the mass of work exhibited by the official masters of 
the day at the Universal Exposition in 1855, the pictures of 
Daubigny were somewhat pushed out of place, but among 
them was The Sluice of Optevoz, afterward at the Luxem- 
bourg, having been bought by the government. The jury, 
too, does not seem to have been very generous, awarding 
him only a third-class medal. The Springtime, and The 
Valley of Optevoz, exhibited in the Salon of 1857, marked 
the highest degree of perfection he had yet attained, ard 
gained him a first-class medal for the second time. Any one 
who has seen The Springtime, formerly in the Luxembourg 
and now at the Louvre, must appreciate its merit. Undera 
sky where the light, vaporous clouds of spring relieve them- 
selves on delicate atmospheric azure, spreads out a fresh, 
green landscape. The ground rises gently to the right, cov- 
ered with growing wheat-fields, while to the left an orchard 
in full bloom relieves its pink blossoms against a woody 
grove, and, higher still, against the sky. Birds sing their 
songs of joy from the topmost branches, and everything ex- 
presses the season when nature is budding into the fulness 
of new life. Near the foreground, on a path leading through 
the fields, comes a peasant woman seated on a donkey, while 
farther back two lovers are seen almost hidden by the grain. 
Both in sentiment and execution this picture is all that one 
could desire, filled with a fresh poetic beauty, vigorously and 
frankly expressed. In it the real and the ideal unite under 
the sure and delicate hand of a master, and one feels that 
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has come upon her in the dim hush of dawn. The large blue 
eyes gleam with some strange joy that is quickening in her. 
The mouth and chin tell no tale, but the eyes are deep pools 
of light, and mirror the soul that is on fire within. The red 
hair falls about her, a symbol of the soul. In the drawn-up 
knees, faintly outlined beneath the white sheet, the painter 
hints at her body’s beauty. One arm is cast forward, the 
hand not clenched, but stricken. Behind her a blue curtain 
hangs straight from iron rods set on either side of the bed. 
Above the curtain, a lamp is burning dimly, blighted by the 
pallor of the dawn’ A dead, faint sky—the faint ashen sky 
which precedes the first rose tint; the circular window is filled 
with it, and the paling blue of the sky’s color contrasts with 
the deep blue of the bed’s curtain, on which the Virgin's red 
hair is painted. The angel stands by the side of the white 
bed—lI should say floats, his fair feet hanging out of a few 
pale flames. White raiment clothes him, falling in long 
folds, leaving the arms and feet bare; in the right hand he 
holds a lily all in blossom; the left hand is extended in rigid 
gesture of warning. Brown-gold hair grows thick about the 
angel’s neck; the shadowed profile is outlined against the 
hard, sad sky; the expression of the face is deep and sphinx- 
like, he has come, it is clear, from vast realms of light, where 
uncertainty and doubt are unknown. The Dove passes by 
him toward the Virgin. Look upon her again, crouching in 
her white bed, her knees drawn to her bosom, her deep blue 
eyes—her dawn-tinted eyes—filled with ache, dream, and ex- 
pectation. The shadows of dawn are on wall and floor— 
strange, blue shadows! the Virgin’s shadow lies on the wall, 
the angel’s shadow falls across the coverlet. Here, at least, 
there is drama, and the highest form of drama—spiritual drama; 
here at least there is story, and the highest form of story, sym- 
boland suggestion. Rossetti has revealed the essence of this 
intensely human story—a story that, whenever we look below 
the surface, which is medieval and religious, we recognize 
as a story of to-day, of yesterday, of all time. A girl thralled 
by the mystery of Conception awakes at morn in palpitations, 
seeing visions Mr. Hacker's telling of the legend is to Ros- 
setti's what a story in the London Journal is to a story by 
Balzac. The Virgin has apparently wandered outside the 
town. She is dressed in a long white garment not at all ex- 
plicit; is it a night-dress, or a piece of conventional drapery ? 
On the right there is a long, silly tree, which looks as if it 
had been evolved out of a ball of green wool with knitting- 
needles, and above her floats an angel attired in a wisp of 
blue gauze. Rossetti, we know, was, in the strict sense of 
the word, hardly a painter at all, but he had something to 
say; and we can bear in painting, as we can in literature, 
with faulty expression, if there is something behind it. What 
is most intolerable in art ‘s scholastic rhodomontade. And 
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what else is Mr. Hacker’s execution? In every transmission 
the method seems to degenerate, and in this picture it seems 
to have touched bottom. It has become loose, all its origi- 
nal crispness is lost, and, complicated with /a petnture claire, 
it seems incapable of expressing anything whatsoever. There 
is no variety of tone in that white sheet, there is nobody in- 
side it, and the angel is as insincere and frivolous as any 
sketch in a young lady’s album. The building at the back 
seems to have been painted with the scrapings of a dirty pa- 
lette, and the sky in the left-hand corner comes out of the 
picture. I have only to add that the picture has been pur- 
chased out of the Chantrey Bequest Fund, and the purchase 
is considered to be equivalent to a formal declaration that 
Mr. Hacker will be elected an Associate of the Royal Acad- 
emy at the next election. 


DAUBIGNY'S STUDIO-BOAT........ R. Jd. WICKENDEN........ THE CENTURY 


Amid the mass of work exhibited by the official masters of 
the day at the Universal Exposition in 1855, the pictures of 
Daubigny were somewhat pushed out of place, but among 
them was The Sluice of Optevoz, afterward at the Luxem- 
bourg, having been bought by the government. The jury, 
too, does not seem to have been very generous, awarding 
him only a third-class medal. The Springtime, and The 
Valley of Optevoz, exhibited in the Salon of 1857, marked 
the highest degree of perfection he had yet attained, and 
gained him a first-class medal for the second time. Any one 
who has seen The Springtime, formerly in the Luxembourg 
and now at the Louvre, must appreciate its merit. Under a 
sky where the light, vaporous clouds of spring relieve them- 
selves on delicate atmospheric azure, spreads out a fresh, 
green landscape. The ground rises gently to the right, cov- 
ered with growing wheat-fields, while to the left an orchard 
in full bloom relieves its pink blossoms against a woody 
grove, and, higher still, against the sky. Birds sing their 
songs of joy from the topmost branches, and everything ex- 
presses the season when nature is budding into the fulness 
of new life. Near the foreground, on a path leading through 
the fields, comes a peasant woman seated on a donkey, while 
farther back two lovers are seen almost hidden by the grain. 
Both in sentiment and execution this picture is all that one 
could desire, filled with a fresh poetic beauty, vigorously and 
frankly expressed. In it the real and the ideal unite under 
the sure and delicate hand of a master, and one feels that 
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this is great and classic art, which can well stand by the side 
of any works the past has given us. The Valley of Optevoz 
was also a landscape of noble qualities, and was bought by 
the Emperor Napoleon III. At the Salon of 1859 were seen 
The Graves of Villerville and The Banks of the Oise, both 
of which had a great success, the latter picture being espe- 
cially desired by connoisseurs; but it was already possessed 
by a N. Nadar, who afterward sold it to the museum of Bor- 
deaux. On July r5thof thesame year Daubigny was named 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, and the state favored him 
with two important decorative orders for the palace of the 
Louvre; two panels, Deer, and Herons, for the Department 
of State, and in the following year with The Ancient Pavilion 
of Flora and the Grand Basin of the Tuileries Gardens for 
the staircase of the same department. The success of The 
Banks of the Oise caused him to reproduce the subject sev- 
eral times, and as a demand seemed to grow for subjects of 
a like kind, with which his temperament was fully in sympa- 
thy, Daubigny prepared himself to satisfy it. He wished to 
be free from following on foot the banks of rivers, to be in- 
dependent of hotels, to be on hand at sunrise and sunset, 
when the effects were most enchanting, and to move about 
stream at will. With this desire he went to see his friend 
Baillet, the boat-builder at Asniéres, and explained his pro- 
ject. “Hold!” said Baillet, “I have just what you want, a 
boat intended to be used for a ferry.” Daubigny, who was 
accompanied by his son Karl, looked over the boat, which 
was some twenty-eight feet long, six feet beam, flat-bottomed, 
and drew only eighteen inches of water. Baillet agreed to 
complete it, so that three or six rowers could be used, and 
a sail at will. At the stern was to be placed a cabin in pine 
sufficiently large to work and sleep in, with lockers on each 
side to contain bedding, cooking-utensils, provisions, and 
artist’s materials. Thus equipped, with a plentiful supply of 
provisions on board, and accompanied by his son Karl, other 
pupils, or achance friend, Daubigny made extensive voyages 
on the Botin—for so was this curious little craft christened 
by an impudent rustic—along the Oise, Seine, Marne, and ad- 
joining rivers. Here, freed from material cares, living close 
to nature, he produced those marvellous studies of river life 
by which he is perhaps most widely known. Besides the ac- 
complishment of much serious work, there was a gay and 
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amusing side to these voyages, which Daubigny noted in a 
series of etchings in memory of the Botin, done first to amuse 
his family and friends, and afterward published. Often did 
the rustics at the villages where they stopped take them for 
gipsies, fortune tellers, or quack doctors; but they were not long 
in gaining the good-will of these country people. Corot was 
Grand Admiral Honoraire, but took no part in the voyages. 
Yet the gay old péve was often present at the starting-out 
dinners and on the completion of a trip, when good things 
both in art and edibles were plentiful, and his joyous nature 
had full play. An intimate and familiar friend, he designed 
the decorations of Daubigny’s studio when the latter built 
his country-house at Auvers, about the time that the Botin 
made her appearance. Oudinot, who was the architect, also 
assisted in the decoration, reproducing a lovely Italian scene, 
after Corot’s Maquette, along the largest side of the studio, 
while Daubigny and his son Karl laid in the studies at each 
end. These prove how extremely decorative and poetic 
Corot’s designs appear on a large scale. The Villa des 
Vallées, as it was named, is still preserved carefully by the 
widows of Daubigny and his son Karl, two most amiable 
ladies, and is a worthy monument to the spirit of the builder 
Out in the garden, drawn up under the apple-trees, and over- 
run with grass and vines, rests the Botin, now serving as a 
sort of summer-house, and sadly recalling in its loneliness 
the departed masters. Many and famous were the guests of 
this hospitable house in the old days; Millet and Rousseau 
were among the number. One likes to think of these men, 
simple in habit, but great in thought and deed, meeting 
around a common board and discussing the burning questions 
of the art-world of their day. Here, too, removed from the 
interruptions and feverish life of Paris, in the heart of a pic- 
turesque country to which he was bound by associations 
reaching back to his infancy, Daubigny felt able to attempt 
the production of several works that he had for a long time 
meditated. Having succeeded in painting effects that would, 
as it were, wait to be painted, noting down living truths in 
the daylight and the fresh open air, he wished to record his 
impressions of those most beautiful but more delicate effects 
which last for so short a time that their realization must be 
the result of careful thought and patient creative labor, rather 
than of direct outdoor interpretation. 
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IN THE REDWOOD CANONS........ LILLIAN H. SHUEY 





LYRICS AND SONNETS 





BETROTHAL....... EDGAR SALTUS........ LIPPINCOTT'’S MAGAZINE 
My heart a sanctuary is, where light 

Irradiates through windows manifold, 

Of glass made glad with astragals of gold, 
Vermilion, cinnabar, and malachite. 
And in sweet sessions there each day unite, 

Drenched in the colors that the casements hold, 

Memories seductive as the queens of old, se 
Wraiths of dead rapture, phantoms of delight. 

Masked in enchantment then the past unrolls, 
Waking, insatiate, the unstilled desire a. 
To clasp them once again instantly; 

Yet as I muse, a murmur of citoles 
Mounts suddenly, as mounts a bird, and higher, 
And all are gone, and you alone I see. 


THE WAVE’S DEATH ....... SUSAN MARR SPALDING........ ‘*WINGS OF ICARUS"’ 


Is it a dream of some sweet unknown land 
That thrills the trembling wave far out at sea? 
What strange, wild longing draws resistlessly 

The eager waters of an unknown strand ? 

Unhindered by the tempest’s mighty hand, 
From lure of sunny skies and soft winds free, 
They hurry on in passionate ecstasy, 

And, breaking, die upon the faithless sand. 

O restless soul, whose every yearning breath 
Is full of vague desires and sweet, dim dreams 
Across thy far horizon glows and gleams 

And dazzling land where passion beckoneth ; 
Yet shalt thou find, fair as the vision seems, 
Like the lost wave upon the shore, but death. 
















. 4s..OWERLAND MONTHLY 
Down in the redwood cajions, cool and deep, 
The shadows of the forest ever sleep, 

The odorous redwoods, wet with fog and dew, 

Touch with the bay and mingle with the yew. 
Under the firs the red madrojio shines, 

The graceful tan-oaks, fairest of them all, 
Lean lovingly unto the sturdy pines, 
In whose far tops the whistling blue-birds call. 
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Here where the forest shadows ever sleep, 

The mountain lily lifts its chalice white, 

The myriad ferns hang draperies soft and light 
Thick on each mossy bank and watered steep, 

Where slender deer tread softly in the night, 
Down in the redwood cajions dark and deep. 


A DREAM .......WILLIAM MORRIS. ....+++ “LOVE LYRICS” 
I dreamed 
A dream of you, 
Not as you seemed 
When you were late unkind, 
And blind 
To my eyes pleading for a debt long due; 
But touched and true, 
And all inclined 
To tenderest fancies on love’s inmost theme. 
How sweet you were to me, and ah, how kind 
In that dear dream! 


I felt 

Your lips on mine 

Mingle and melt, 

And your cheek touch my cheek. 

I, weak 

With vain desires and asking for a sign 

Of love divine, 

Found my grief break, 

And wept and wept in an unending stream 
Of sudden joy set free, yet could not speak, 
Dumb in my dream. 


I knew 

You loved me then, 
And I knew too 
The bliss of souls in Heaven, 

New-shriven, 

Who look with pity on still sinning men 
And turn again 

To be forgiven 

In the dear arms of their God holding them, 
And spend themselves in praise from morn 
Till even, 

Nor break their dream. 
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I woke 

In my mid-bliss 

At midnight’s stroke 

And knew you lost and gone. 

Forlorn 

I called you back to my unfinished kiss, 
But only this 

One word of scorn 

You answered me, “ ’Twas better loved to seem 
Than loved to be, since all love is forsworn, 
Always a dream.” 


_FLOATING.... WALDO P. JOHNSON........ PETERSON'S MAGAZINE 


Idling and dreaming, I lay on my oar, 
Listlessly watching the lights on the shore 
Gleaming and twinkling and trembling there, 
Miles away through the misty air. 


Far in the front, with their silver-capped crests 
Rolling along from the star-jeweled west, 
Tide-driven waves lap the ripple-kissed sand, 
Seeking to rest on the breast of the land. 


Far through the mist of the future, to me. 
Gleaming more brightly, it seems I can see, 
Lining the shining and silvery strand, 
Lights on the shore of another land. 


Idling and dreaming, I lay on my oar, 
Listlessly watching the lights on the shore 


TWO WORDS........F. E. B....-.5> NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


The winds came sighing through the trees; 
They brought a whispered word to me; 

A robin sang on yonder limb, 

And in his song there seemed to be 

One word alone. The stars above 
Pictured one word, and that was Love. 


The winds came moaning through the trees; 
They bring a whispered word to me; 

The robin sings on yonder limb, 

And in his song there seems to be 

One word alone. The sky is crossed 

By one dark word, and that is Zos¢, 




















SCIENTIFIC AND STATISTICAL 





LIPPMANN'S GREAT DISCOVERY........ ALPHONSE BERGET........REVUE ILLUSTRE 


The remarkable thing about Dr. Lippmann’s discovery is, 
first of all, the result obtained which fills the only gap which 
remained to be filled in the art of photography. Indeed, he 
has given his attention to a scientific principle of the utmost 
nicety in arriving at the end he had in view. Let me at- 
tempt in a few words to give the essence of this discovery. 
His method is simplicity itself. Take a plate with any kind 
of a sensitized film. This film need only to be transparent 
and free from granulations or imperfections. Expose it as 
usual in the camera obscura, turning the sensitized side of 
the plate away from the lens, but taking care to place 
against this plate a mirror of perfect polish. This mirror is 
made of a thin coating of mercury held between the sen- 
sitized glass and another glass at the back of it. Then fol- 
lows the fuse as usual, the negative is fixed, and when dry it 
shows, without other manipulation, the colors of the object 
photographed. They are in this state durable and perma- 
nently fixed. Neither pigment nor coloring matter of any 
kind has been used: Furthermore, the sensitized film re- 
mains transparent as before, and is not in itself colored. The 
reproduction of the color is therefore not artificial, but is due 
to a natural phenomenon, of which I will try to explain the 
mechanism. The experiments of physicists have made it 
possible to explain with precision the nature of light. It is 
the result of a vibratory motion, like sound; and, like sound, 
is propagated by waves. While sound only travels at the 
rate of 330 metres a second, light in the same time traverses 
300,000 kilometres. And while sonorous bodies, such as the 
strings of violins, only make a few hundred vibrations, the 
molecules of the ether which transmit light execute trillions. 
Light is therefore like sound, but it is measured by greater 
numbers. If it is thus with sound and light, how about 
colors? ‘The answer is simple. Colors are but notes in the 
light scale, the successive steps in the ladder of sound; and 
just as two chords of different vibrations give different sounds, 
so colors are differentiated by the number of pulsations of the 
ether. For this reason the rainbow has been called the color 
scale. White light, furthermore, is the result of an infinity 
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of colors succeeding each other by gradations from red to 
purple on the prismatic scale. This is shown when a ray of 
light enters a prism perfectly white and emerges broken up 
into all the elementary colors of the rainbow. We know, 
therefore, that color comes of a vibratory motion. What, 
then, would be the result if two such motions were to meet ? 
Precisely the same thing happens when two runners meet. 
If they are going in the same direction, their energies can be 
joined to pull a burden; but if they meet in opposite direc- 
tions, they simply stop each other’s progress. So with waves 
of sound and light. Thus we see that it is possible for one 
sound added to another to produce silence; and one light added 
to another, surprising as it seems, may make darkness. Now 
let us see what happens when light is reflected in a mirror. 
The direct light will meet in its journey the light which has 
been thrown back just before its arrival; so that whenever 
the two motions are in the same direction the intensity will 
be doubled, but when they oppose each other the light rays 
will be extinguished. The space, therefore, in front of a 
mirror will be divided into cheeks (¢vanches) or consecutive 
stratifications. In some of these light will be at its brightest, 
but in others there will be no light at all. Let me hasten to 
say that, the size of these cheeks being only the one-four- 
millionth part of a millimetre, they are not observable to the 
eye, but show simply a uniformly lighted surface. But where 
the eye fails, the photographic plate does not; and if the front 
of the mirror is curved with a film sensitive to light, the strati- 
fications mentioned are reproduced in this sénsitive film. It 
follows that the luminous impression will be made only in the 
cheeks where the light is at its maximum, whereas there will 
be no action where the film is obscure. If you develop such 
a plate, its thickness will be filled with a series of layers of 
photographic film, one separated from the other by infinitely 
small distances, and which differ from one another according 
to the color which has impinged the plate at the point in 
question. What is the use of these layers of silver deposited 
under the chemical action of light? This only remains to 
be told. These layers are the organ for the reproduction of 
colors, without need of being colored themselves. Let me 
explain. Every time that a transparent body is placed under 
a very thin /ame//a or plate, it appears with iridescent color- 
ing, though made of a colorless substance. Soap bubbles 
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are an example. This colorization is due to the fact that 
the light reflected on the two faces of the very thin plates 
(/amellz) has not gone over the same course. Physicists call 
this the phenomenon of interference. It is furthermore 
known that colors differ according to the thickness of the 
/amellz. Thus, when a soap bubble first appears at the end 
of a straw it first reflects violet, then blue, then green, then 
yellow, then red, until it has grown so attenuated that it bursts. 
It is easy to see now how important are these silver layers 
in the body of the sensitive film. Each one acts like the 
liquid /amelle of soap bubble, and sends to the eye the color 
of the light which gave it birth. The problem in photogra- 
phy is solved by precisely similar causes. Such isa brief sketch 
of this magnificent discovery, worthy in every way of French 
science. Let me add a few practical details to give a general 
idea of the question. Since it is these /amel/e which by 
reflection reproduce the coior, no obstacle of any kind must * 
be permitted to prevent them from lodging in the photo- 
graphic film. Therefore this film must have no granulations 
to obstruct by their relatively enormous size the reflecting 
layer. This excludes at once plates with bromide of silver, 
such as are used in commerce, and will not prevent the use of 
collodion, or, more properly speaking, of albumen sensitized 
ina bath. This is a good deal, of course, to lose. To-day 
we are used to instantaneous effects; but in old times we were 
content to await results, and the results in this case are, in 
their beauty, well worthy of the trouble. 


CHICAGO'S MASSIVE BUILDINGS......F. H. HEAD...... NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


The most noticeable feature of the heart of Chicago is its 
size. The business of this city, covering an area of one 
hundred and eighty-one square miles, is substantially all 
done or managed in an area something less than thirty-five 
hundred feet square. Thecity hassome thirty large banking 
establishments, nearly all of which would be embraced in a 
circle with a radius of nine hundred feet. Within this circle, 
too, would be included the principal office buildings. The 
concentration of business into so small an area has its advan- 
tages in convenience of communication, which seems thus far 
sufficient to prevent its spreading to any considerable extent 
to other parts of the city. This concentration, however, 
leads to excessive crowding of the streets and sidewalks, 
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amounting to a serious hindrance to travel. Compared with 
many of the busiest Chicago streets, the most crowded 
avenues of New York or Boston are meagrely peopled, and 
those of Philadelphia are a desert waste. John Phenix de- 
scribes a densely packed crowd on the San Francisco wharves 
to witness the departure of the mail steamer, and mentions 
that much suffering was caused by the passing of heavily 
loaded drays on the heads of the people. Should the crowd 
in the Chicago streets increase for the next few years as in 
the past, this human pavement of the chief thoroughfares 
may be a necessity, thus doubling their capacity. After the 
great fire, the city ordinances for a time practically prohibit- 
ed the erection of buildings exceeding four or five stories in 
height, and the business district was largely covered with 
structures of this class. The idea underlying the building 
laws was that no building should be so high as to be beyond 
easy reach of the appliances for the extinguishment of fires. 
When the erection of fire-proof buildings was commenced, 
greater heights were allowed, and since that time many of 
the buildings erected twenty years ago have been torn down 
to be replaced by the ten to twenty-four story structures of 
to-day. In other cases, where the foundations and walls 
were sufficient, additional stories have been placed upon the 
older buildings. Within the present year, some of the build- 
ings which five or six years ago were considered the finest 
buildings in the city have been torn down, and the entire 
cost of the original building sacrificed, that its site might be 
occupied by a building adapted to the present wants of the 
city. Of the office buildings, the one known as the Rookery 
is at this time the largest, 3,800 people being employed within 
it. Several of the other office buildings house 2,000 people 
and upward. The concentration of the city’s business 
into so small an area has enormously increased the value 
of real estate in this favored locality. Lots upon the 
business streets are usually from 100 to 150 feet in depth, 
and, as a rule, prices are fixed by the front foot rather 
than by the square foot, as is the usage in some of our 
Eastern cities. It is but a few years since the first sale of 
land at $1,000 per front foot was recorded, and the most 
hopeful of our real-estate dealers conceded that the price 
was excessive and that it would be long before this valuation 
would be exceeded; but within the last two years several 
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sales and leases have been made based upon a valuation as 
high as $10,000 per front foot, and even at this valuation it 
is claimed that the property when improved with the best 
style of lofty office or mercantile building will earn a reason- 
able interest upon its cost. High rentals would seem to be 
a serious drawback in lines of business open to general com- 
petition; yet merchants appear to find it to their advan- 
tage to pay the extravagant rents necessitated by the high 
price of central property, rather than to remove to equally 
commodious quarters half a mile distant at one-tenth the 
annual rental. One reason of this may be that all the four 
hundred miles of intra-mural lines of transportation, in the 
way of horse-car, cable, and elevated roads, terminate in the 
business centre of the city, and thus bring the customers of 
the merchants from all parts of the city to their very doors. 
In construction, no deep basements or sub-cellars are practi- 
cable, as the city is built upon land but a few feet above the 
level of Lake Michigan. It stands upon a bed of clay of 
varying thickness and density, which is a most unsatisfactory 
material upon which to place foundations. The best 
method yet devised is to cover substantially the whole area 
of the building with pads of steel and cement. Steel rails 
are placed parallel with each other and six or eight inches 
apart, the spaces between them filled with cement, another 
similar course placed above these and at right angles to the 
first, and so on for four or five courses. Buildings upon this 
foundation settle but little and settle uniformly, so that no 
damage is done to the walls. The method used elsewhere in 
swampy locations, of driving pile foundations, has not been 
satisfactory in Chicago. ‘The Government Building for the 
Post-office and Federal Courts is built upon piles, and, while 
it has been completed for many years, is constantly settling, 
and its absolute collapse seems imminent. A local statis- 
tician of unchallenged accuracy has computed that, at its 
present rate of travel toward China, the highest point of the 
roof will, in sixty years, be forty feet below the level of Lake 
Michigan, which would necessitate the employment of sub- 
marine divers for the entire clerical force of the Post-office 
and the removal of the Federal Courts to other quarters, 
except during the trial of cases in admiralty. But few even 
of the latest office buildings have any architectural features 
of excellence, the effort beimg to get the greatest possible 
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amount of room ina given area, so that many of the lofty 
buildings are as unpicturesque as a dry-goods box pierced 
with holes for windows. The Women’s Temple, however, 
which was the latest work of Mr. John W. Root, an archi- 
tect of brilliant promise, whose early death was a public 
calamity, the great Auditorium, the Venetian Building, and 
the Masonic Temple are exceptions to the general monotony, 
and examples of possibly the best results achieved in build- 
ings of this class. The sky-scraping buildings are now 
almost entirely of steel construction, the spaces between the 
thoroughly braced steel framework being filled with hollow 
tiles, and the inner partitions made from the same material. 
This style of building is much less weighty than those con- 
structed of solid masonry, a building twelve stories high 
carrying no greater weight upon its foundations than a brick 
or stone building of seven or eight stories. This method of 
construction is new, and the world is waiting for an architect 
who will design a building of this class which will happily 
illustrate its method of construction, the present idea being 
to simulate in these light and airy buildings the massive 
masonwork of earlier days. 


TO PUMP OUT THE ZUYDER ZEE 


The government of Holland has for a long time past had 
under consideration a project for draining the vast lagoon 
known as the Zuyder Zee. This sheet of water is almost 
useless for purposes of navigation, and large vessels can only 
find their way to Amsterdam by means of the North Sea 
Canal. As agricultural land, however, it would be exceed- 
ingly valuable, since it is estimated that more than two- 
thirds of it is very fertile. The Zuyder Zee was formerly a 
lake, but in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries it was united 
to the North Sea by inundation. A commission was ap- 
pointed some time ago to examine into the question of drain- 
ing this territory, which has a superficial area of 760 square 
miles. A report on this subject has now been issued; it 
proposes to close the Zuyder Zee by means of a dam that 
shall be constructed from the mainland, on either side of the 
island of Wieringen. The water thus cut off from the sea 
would be divided into four parts, in each of which the work 
of constructing the dam is estimated at 43,675,000, and the 
draining would involve an, expenditure of £13,000, 000, 
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Such a large sum would naturally be spread over a number 
of years, and the time which the work would occupy is put 
down at thirty-two years. 


THE LITTLE MEN AND THE GIANTS OF THE WORLD 


The fact that Lord Bacon once said that “exceeding tall 
men have very empty heads,” that Balzac later wrote that 
“ Tout les grands hommes ont été petit,” and that similar say- 
ings with regard to the incapacity of large bodies to produce 
large brains, has led Philip Kent to reduce the matter to sta- 
tistics in the June number of the Gentleman's Magazine, 
from which it appears that the list of the little-great men is a 
long one, but is none the less offset by a long list of great- 
great men, from which nothing especial is to be deduced 
except that the study is an entertaining one. Here are some 
of the little-great men of the past: 


Confucius, we learn from a back number of this magazine, 
was a man of middle height. We should have preferred him 
short. But one must not rob a man of his inches to fit a 
theory. Socrates was stumpy; also St. Paul, and Alexander 
the Great, great only as a warrior. In stature, both he and 
his far more intellectual father, Philip of Macedon, scarce 
reached middle height. In this regard we may rank them 
with the famous Spartan general, Agesilaus; with Attila, the 
“ Scourge of God "—broad-shoudered, thickset, sinewy, short ; 
with Theodoric II., King of the Goths, of whom Cassiodorus 
writes: “ He is rather short than tall, somewhat stout, with 
shapely limbs alike lithe and strong.” Aétius, too, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Roman troops, and prop of the totter- 
ing Roman Empire in the days of Valentinian, was a man of 
low stature; therein resembling Timour the Tartar, self- 
described as a “puny, lame, decrepit little wight, though 
Lord of Asia and Terror of the World;” also the great Condé, 
and his pigmy contemporary Marshal Luxembourg, nick- 
named “the Little” by those who admired him for making 
Louis the Fourteenth Louis the Great; who, by the by, less 
his high-heeled shoes and towering wig, dwindles to about 
five feet six. But even thus pared down to the inches nature 
gave him, he was a giant compared with Sir Francis Drake 
and with Admiral Keppel—“ little Keppel” as every sailor 
in the fleet fondly dubbed him from pure love and admira- 
tion. Whereby a tale, if but to break the jog-trot of this 
catalogue. When, then, Keppel—a commodore at twenty- 
four—was sent to demand an apology from the Dey of Al- 
giers for an insult to the British flag, he took so high a tone 
that the dey exclaimed against the insolence of the British 
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king for charging a “ beardless boy” with such a message to 
him. Replied the beardless boy, “ Were my master wont to 
take length of beard for a test of wisdom, he’d have sent 
your deyship a he-goat.” Oliver Cromwell, Claverhouse, 
and Mehemet Ali must be content to take it out in brains, 
for they all lacked inches. ‘Two of these great names natu- 
rally suggest that of another famous soldier and usurper, 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Le Petit Caporal, as his men lovingly 
called him, stood about five feet (French) in his stockings, 
say five feet one and three-quarters English. In stature, 
the Iron Duke beat him by about six inches, while the five 
feet four of Nelson place him midway, or thereabouts, be- 
tween the victor and the victim of Waterloo. 


Thus the writer goes on, through a long list of great men, 
including Shakespeare, Michel Angelo, Richard Savage, 
Byron, Cooper, Cervantes, and a host more. 


Then, in parallel column with these Lilliputian brain- 
giants, marches a longish file of long exceptions that threaten 
to make a yawning breach in Balzac’s rule. Hither trots 
little Johnny Russell; but by his side stalks big Bobby Peel. 
Bulky Belisarius scowls at us, and, pointing to little Fred- 
erick the Great, seems angrily to protest: “I also won many 
a battle with my brains. If you doubt it, ask my imperial 
master, Justinian.”” We admit the justice of his claim; where- 
upon Charles the Great begs to assure us that, though he 
owed his nickname mainly to his giant frame, he deems him- 
self quite as good a man in every way as his great little 
grandfather, Charles Martel, and a far better man than his 
dwarf of a father, “King Pippin.” We yield rather than 
contest the point, at the imminent risk of betraying an ig- 
norance of history worthy of William Cobbett himself. Seem- 
ingly we must have voiced that thought. For now up springs 
that most combative of authors, and wrathfully exclaims, 
“Call six feet short, or me a fool!” and with that he hurls 
his Advice to Young Men at our head, scornfully exclaiming, 
“There! Read that, and see what / think of your short 
men!” This kindles a merry twinkle in the eye of sweet- 
tempered, humor-loving, six-feet Scott. But tail, gaunt 
Wordsworth fails to see the fun; while lofty Thackeray 
“smiles superior,” and casts a scornful glance at Balzac, who 
calmly murmurs, “ Thankless thief!” And now they come 
upon us in a rush—these tall exceptions. “ You forgot me. 
Was / brainless?”’ shouts Constantine the Great, and marches 
past, quite eclipsing poor little Titus, about the best and 
shortest of the Roman emperors. “And you forgot me,” 
cries Edward Longshanks. “And me,” shouts his grandson, 
the English Justinian. 


Tertius Edwardus fama super zthera notus, 
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the gallant hero of Sluys and Cressy. “And me,” chimes in 
a towering figure, full six feet three, “George Washington 
at your service.” This nettles us, and we retort: “We don’t 
deny you brains. But you forgot your own inches when you 
sent that order to your London tailor, describing yourself as 
a man of six feet.” Then Admiral Duncan, the hero of 
Camperdown, marches by as large as life—with six feet four, 
and with him, but one inch shorter, comes old Sir James 
Gordon, the last, though not the least, of Nelson’s famous 
captains. Next comes Dutch William—tall and spare—the 
last of England’s great monarchs; and behind him, in “ most 
admired disorder,” James Thomson armed with his Sea- 
sons, Dr. Johnson with his Dictionary, Schiller, Goethe, Car- 
dinal Mazarin, Lord Bolingbroke, William Longland—nick- 
named “Long Will” from his own height, not from the 
length of his Piers Plowman—Sir Hans Sloane, Sir Samuel 
Romilly, “Jock Campbell,” chief justice and chancellor, 
with a whole tribe of lanky lawyers of renown following in 
his wake; and Audubon, the eminent ornithologist, and Tur- 
genieff—a mountain of a man—and Longfellow—the fellow 
of his name—and Abraham Lincoln, with both the Pitts, 
and Charles Kingsley, and Coleridge, and Edward Irving; 
and how many more tall fellows full of brains we know 
not, but more than enough to make Bacon feel he never 
spoke a rasher word than that which heads this rigmarole. 


WHAT MONEY CAN DO...... -REVUE DES DEUX MONDES 


To apply all this to particuiar facts in the history of 
economics, I may point out that the purchasing power of 
money, which, from 1626 to 1650, was two and a half times 
greater than in our day, was, from 1651 to 1700, not more 
than double what it is now. From 1701 to 1790 its purchas- 
ing power became triple what it is at present, and from 1751 
to 1790 fell to double what it is at this time. Many persons 
find it strange that the cost of living in France has doubled 
only during the hundred years which separate us from the 
Constituent Assembly. Nevertheless, this increase of 100 
per cent is but an average. Certain kinds of merchandise 
have tripled in price. Boots and shoes have sextupled. On 
the other hand, linen and cloth have risen but 80 per cent. 
Oil for lighting costs the same price as a century ago, and 
candles 20 per cent less. The rent of cottages in the country 
has risen 120 per cent, but wheat has increased in price but 
30 per cent, dry vegetables but 50 per cent, and spices, es- 
pecially salt, cost two-thirds less. In a word, the cost of 
living in France, taken altogether, is but twice what it was a 
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century ago. During that time wages have tripled, the 
revenues from a hectare of land have doubled only, and the 
interest on capital has fallen 20 per cent. In order to permit 
the purchasing power of money to fall one-half during this 
century, it will be evident that the quantities taken from 
mines must have much more than doubled the stock of silver 
and gold which existed on the surface of the world in 1790, 
if you reflect that the progress of comfort, in our time, has 
absorbed a prodigious amount of these metals, and that, be- 
sides, entire countries, having been opened to civilization, 
have been obliged, in order to provide a monetary circula- 
tion, to draw to themselves a large proportion of the gold 
and silver extracted from the mines in the last hundred years, 


TRADE WITH MEXICO........ NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


Trade between Mexico and the United States has been 
rapidly increasing within the last few years notwithstanding 
the ruling of the U. S. Treasury Department in regard to 
silver-lead ores and the high duties imposed by the McKinley 
tariff bill. In 1874-75, for instance, the imports into Mexico 
amounted to $22,493,493 (Mexican money), the share therein 
of the United States being $5,028,635, while that of England 
was $8,657,163. In 1889-90, the latest date at hand, the 
imports went up to $40,024,894, the United States contrib- 
uting, first on the list, with $22,669,421, and England 
second with $6,337,980. The exports from Mexico for 
1874-75 footed up to $27,318,788, of which this country re- 
ceived $10,358,167; while in 1890-91 they increased to $63, - 
276,395, of which $44,983,086 were sent to the United States. 


IMMENSITY OF LIFE INSURANCE 

Life insurance has been a business of really wonderfvl 
growth. In the fifties, the total life insurance of the world 
was $1,195,000,000, of which the United States contributed 
$177,000,000, Great Britain $850,000,000, and the rest of 
Europe $168,000,000. In the next ten years from less than a 
total of one and a quarter billions it had reached a gross sum 
of $4,247,000,000, while at the present time the policies in 
force exceed ten billions of dollars, or, to be exact, $10,680, - 
000,000, During this time the United States has surpassed 
Great Britain, holding policies to the extent of four and a half 
billions, against a little over three billions. In an article in 
the Arena, discussing the question, David N. Holiday writes: 
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Life insurance is purely a scientific financial procedure. 
It guesses at nothing. It assumes that mortality, interest, 
and expense (the three important factors) may each year in 
the future prove disappointing. The amount charged for 
each thousand dollars of insurance is a strictly scientific 
premium. Under the mutual plan, upon which nearly all 
American business is conducted, whatever saving is made 
from year to year belongs to the policy-holders, and is re- 
turned to them at stated periods. If extraordinary mortal- 
ity, unusual expense, or sudden change in interest occur, the 
margin is there as an emergency fund to meet it. The 
paramount duty is to always know, beyond a peradventure, 
that every policy will absolutely be paid, under any form of 
contract, and under any combination of circumstances. 

An object lesson in this regard, drawn from actual experi- 
ence, will best illustrate what I mean. 


In 1870 the amount of outstanding life insurance 


in the United States was : ‘ . $1,981,915,000 
The assets were . ‘ “ ‘ ‘ 262,808,000 
The surplus was. ° 29, 781,000 


Ten years later (the panic of 1873 having inter- 
vened), at the beginning of 1880, the same Ameri- 


can companies had in ee insurance . 1,975,878,000 
The assets were. A ° ° 509,559,000 
The surplus was. > ° ° . 54,000,000 


It will be noted that almost exactly the same amount of 
insurance was in force in 1880 as in 1870. The assets, how- 
ever, had nearly doubled, increasing from $262,808,000 to 
$509,559,000, and the surplus from $29,781,000 to $54,000, - 
ooo. The scientific premium performed its duty. During 
these ten years it had paid all the accruing death claims, 
amounting to $215,864,000; also the maturing endowments, 
besides returning many millions of surplus to reduce the cost 
of insurance, and provided this larger amount of assets for 
the sure coming increase of mortality, resulting from the 
fact that so large a proportion of the policy-holders were 
older. Indeed, all companies must provide for two things 
yearly: First, the actual death losses. Second, such a 
reserve as together with the future payments will meet all 
future losses. 


At the opening of 1892, American life companies 


held in outstanding insurance . é . $4,447,000,000 
The assets were. rs ‘ ° é 846, 330,000 
The surplus was. » . ‘ " 102,820,000 


Within the past twelve years the amount of insurance 
in force has increased two hundred and twenty-five per cent, 
and the assets one hundred and sixty-five per cent; while the 
surplus has nearly doubled. This is also strictly scientific. 
The past ten years have witnessed a much larger net increase 
of business in force. Consequently the proportion of new to 
old business is very much greater than in the former com- 
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parison. It needs no explanation to make clear the fact 
that the proportion of assets to the amount in force must be 
in accordance with the average age of the policies. 


UNEARTHING KING OSRIC'S REMAINS 


“On the night of January 7th, 1892,"" writes the dean of 
Gloucester in Good Words, “after the cathedral was closed, 
accompanied by Canon St. John the subdean, Mr. Bazley 
the librarian, the subsacrist, two skilled masons, and Mr. 
Waller the architect, I caused two panels on the south side 
of the stone loculus to be removed, and at once a long leaden 
coffin was disclosed lying exactly beneath the king’s effigy. 
The upper end of the leaden coffin had fallen in, apparently 
crushed by the weight of the stone figure of the king, which 
was then seen to form the lid of the outer stone loculus, thus 
exposing to view the contents of the lead coffin. It was a 
solemn moment. ‘The old gray cathedral was dimly lit by 
a few lamps, whose flickering light half veiled, half revealed 
the mighty Norman shafts of the choir ambulatory, with the 
delicate lacework of Perpendicular tracery tossed upon 
them by the monk artists of the days of King Edward III. 
The dusky goldwork of the sanctuary gleamed here and 
there above our heads, as the pale shafts of the lantern 
lights fell upon the Gothic fancies of the reredos. It wasa 
weird yet striking scene that winter night, as we stood and 
silently gazed on the coffin whose existence no man living had 
ever suspected—the coffin which held the sacred gray dust 
of the once famous Northumbrian king, who had done so 
much in his stormy work-filled life for his Master’s religion, 
and who nearly twelve centuries back had founded the 
stately abbey we love so well. The contents of the coffin 
disclosed the remains of a very ancient interment; much of 
the cement which had once fastened down the stone effigy of 
Osric had fallen in to the top or broken end of the lead 
coffin; a few small bones or pieces of bones could be seen 
mingled with the cement; the lower end of the coffin was 
perfect, and ‘a gray dust’ marked the position where the 
legs and feet of the ancient king had rested. It seemed too 
hazardous to try to clear away the cement from the upper 
end of the coffin; it would have disturbed and partly de- 
stroyed the mouldering bones. No attempt was made to 
discover royal insignia or fragments of vesture. The 
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remains were left untouched. The searchers, in their rev- 
erent quest, simply desired to test the truth of Leland’s as- 
sertion that the body of the great founder of the abbey was 
there. Thus, in our search we had verified beyond all doubt 
the statement of Leland in 1540-41, concerning the transla- 
tion of the remains of the royal founder of the famous abbey 
and religious house of Gloucester. Owing to our work of 
that night, the stranger, as he passes through the storied 
abbey, will in future be told that the fair tomb which occu- 
pies the place of honor in the cathedral is no mere cenotaph, 
no mere monument, raised in pious memory of the founder of 
the mighty abbey, but is verily the resting-place of the 
remains of the ancient Northumbrian king, to whom, as the 
restorer of the lost Christianity, Gloucester and the Severn 
Lands owe so deep a debt of gratitude. From this night, 
those who love the glorious cathedral rebuilt by Serlo, 
Lanfranc’s friend, the chaplain of William the Conqueror, 
will be conscious of another sacred treasure enshrined in the 
gray and storied walls of their loved minster. They will 
often reverently gaze at the beautiful tomb hard by the high 
altar—the tomb built by the pious care of Malvern, the last 
sad abbot of the great house—and as they gaze they will re- 
member that beneath the carved canopy, beneath the 
sculptured effigy, rests the hallowed dust of Osric, the 
Northumbrian king, who, after his stormy life, chose the 
abbey by the Severn as his last earthly home, nearly 1,200 
years ago. As with the little group of reverent searchers 
that winter evening I left the solemn cathedral, with the 
dark shadows of night again filling the soaring choir, again 
resting on the altar with its stately reredos gleaming with 
color and gold, again veiling the tombs of mighty kings and 
saintly abbots, I reflected on what I and my two or three 
friends had been gazing—we had seen for a brief moment the 
mouldering remains of one who had played one of the chief 
parts in a great and ever-memorable period. Yes; the latter 
half of the seventh and the early years of the century that 
followed, when Osric lived and worked, will ever stand out 
in English story as emphatically a great and memorable age 
—for it was in those few years that was accomplished the 
work of our national conversion. Our famous historians 
love to dwell on the mighty work that was in that brief space 
of time so well, so surely done. ‘Ina single century,’ says 
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one of these great writers, ‘England became known to 
Christendom as a fountain of light,’ and in the West and 
Midland, in our own loved Severn Lands, the master work- 
man of the great age was Osric.” 


WEALTH IN INVENTION........ J. E. EMERSON........SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


It is an 6pinion of many that inventors are always poor, 
but such is by no means the fact. There are poor farmers, 
poor merchants, poor real-estate speculators, poor stock 
brokers, and poor bankers, but by no means are all these 
operators poor. It may probably be correct that as large or 
probably a larger proportion of inventors are poor than of 
any one single class. One reason probably for this is that 
gentlemen of wealth are as a class not inventors, specially of 
those who inherited wealth or acompetency. Statesmen and 
politicians, as a class, are not inventors of useful articles or 
methods. Inventors, as a class, are poor men who are de- 
sirous of acquiring a competence for support. Very few of 
them are ambitious for fame. Lawyers are probably the most 
ambitious of any one class to become distinguished states- 
men. But few of them ever become inventors. Abraham Lin- 
coln was a self-made lawyer and as a statesman probably never 
had an equal except possibly Thomas Jefferson. He tried 
invention of a steamboat, but as an inventor was a pettifogger. 
As wealthy inventors we might name Mr. Bessemer, of Eng- 
land; Colt, of the revolver; Howe, Singer, Wheeler & Wil- 
son, Grover & Baker—I think all of these gentlemen were 
part inventors in their machines; McCormick, of the reaper; 
and now comes Mr. Edison and a host of others in electric 
lighting and electric motors too numerous to mention. Most 
of these are among the millionaires of to-day, while many 
thousands of others have either a competence or an income 
from their genius ample to their support. To manage a 
meritorious invention to a financial success requires as much 
skill as to produce it, and many inventors are very poor judges 
of honest business managers, and allow themselves to be 
swindled out of what they ought to have. Some years ago a 
man in Washington told me that he had no brains to invent, 
but that he watched every invention that came out, and used 
his skill to make money by other men’s brains. The country 
is always full of this class, and no sooner is a patent issued, 
whether for a real meritorious invention or a gimcrack of no 
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value, than the poor inventor is flooded with a lot of litera- 
ture that pretends to direct him, for ten dollars or fifteen 
dollars, to make a fortune out of his wonderful invention. 
The proper place for all this printed stuff is the fire or waste- 
basket. If an inventor has a good invention of merit, and 
desires means, the safe way is to go to some acquaintance of 
means, and he will have no trouble in securing enough to 
develop it and place it on the market. And Iam quite sure 
that nearly all successful inventors have taken in partners 
with capital. Occasionally one can be sold out and out for 
a considerable sum, but these are extreme exceptions. 


THE DEPTHS OF THE SEA........ WN. 8. SHALER........ SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE 


The idea that ships are likely to be buried in the accumu- 
lations which are forming on the deeper sea-floor, rests upon 
a mistaken conception as to the speed with which sediments 
are laid down at a distance from the shore. These deposits 
of the open oceans are so slowly made that we must decree 
it excessive to suppose that a depth of a single inch can be 
formed in a thousand years. It is likely that in no case, save 
near the coast-line, or in the rare places where the showers 
of volcanic waste bring an unusually large amount of de- 
tritus, can a ship be buried in the accumulating strata so as 
to be preserved in a recognizable form. If the creatures of 
the far future, to whom it may be given to scan the rocks 
which are now forming and are hereafter to be uplifted into 
dry land, are to find a trace of their remote ancestors in the 
deposits, they will secure it, not by finding the hulks of great 
vessels, probably not from the bones of men or the common 
implements which serve them in seafaring, but from the 
objects composed of glass, or more likely those made of the 
rarer metals such as gold and platinum. Of the vast 
wreckage of an iron warship such as the Captain, which sank 
in the Bay of Biscay, the hulk, great guns, shot and shell, 
the timber, and all the forms of its crew will probably disap- 
pear before they are entombed in the slowly gathered strata. 
The geological remainder will perhaps be the coal of her 
fuel store, the gold of the watches and trinkets and the 
massive glass objects which abound in such a ship; in all but 
a small and little indicative part of what went to the 
bottom of the sea when the vessel foundered. It has, to 
many persons, been an interesting speculation as to the 
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aspect of the countless wrecks which have been swallowed 
up by the North Atlantic since the churn of waters has been 
ploughed by the keels of ships. Their number is probably 
to be reckoned by the tens of thousands, and the greater 
part of them lie in a comparatively small part of that field. 
If we count this portion of the Atlantic which is most peopled 
with wrecks as having an area of 3,000,000 square miles, and 
estimate the total number of such ruins within this space as 
30,000, we would have an average of one sunken ship for 
each hundred square miles of surface. If all these crafts 
were at once sailing over the surface of the sea we should, 
from the deck of any one of them, be likely to note the masts 
of several others. But as they lie on the floor of the ocean, 
the greater part of them are probably reduced to low mounds 
of rubbish, so that, if the ocean-floor were converted into dry 
ground, and we crossed it ina railway, seeing the fields as 
we do the prairies, it would require an attentive eye to 
discern the existence of many of these remains. It is a 
singular and perhaps somewhat humiliating fact that the 
most conspicuous and indelible record which man is making 
in the strata now forming on the sea-floor, is written in the 
bits of coal and ash which are cast from our steamships as 
they pursue their way over the ocean. The quantity of this 
débris is very great, and unlike the wrecks it is very evenly 
scattered along the paths followed by our steam marine. It 
is likely that already, in the track of our trans-Atlantic com- 
merce, not a square rod would fail to give a trace of this 
waste from our coal-burning engines. As this material is 
not attacked by the marine animals, and is very little affected 
by the other agents of decay, it will doubtless be very per- 
fectly preserved in the strata which are to bear the records 
of our time. In the eventual formation of a deposit contain- 
ing a notable quantity of cinders, it may be that our succes- 
sors in the far hereafter will interpret our perhaps otherwise 
unrecorded ways of voyaging. 
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CHICAGO'S TOYNBEE HALL..... .. JOSEPH KIRKLAND........ SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE 


Chicago’s Hull House is already widely known as the 
Toynbee Hall of the West, though the parallelism between 
the two institutions is far from absolute and complete. In 
the first place, Hull House was started and is carried on by 
women, with only the occasional and exceptional help—wel- 
come though it is—of the other sex. Then, too, the system 
is as different as are the conditions in which the two institu- 
tions are placed. Its best service in stimulating the intel- 
lectual life of the neighborhood has been in the establish- 
ment of its college-extension classes, which have grown into 
what is practically an evening college, with thirty courses 
weekly, and a membership of one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred students of a high order. Ina widely different sphere 
is its strictly philanthropic worth. Yet, even here, Hull House 
is not a mission, since no especial religion is inculcated and 
no particular social reform is announced as the object of its 
being. If people in the humbler classes of its visitors learn 
there to live good, clean, temperate lives, it is through the 
demonstration of the enduring beauty and gayety of sucha 
life as contrasted with the lurid and fleeting joys of the other. 
Hull House parlors, classrooms, gymnasium, library, etc., 
are the rivals of the swarming grog-shops. Nobody, not 
even the ornaments of the college-extension classes, is more 
welcome than the poor fellow who has begun to feel that he 
can x9 longer struggle against poverty and drink, and nobody 
is less pointed at, preached at, or set upon than he. The 
choice is open to him, right hand or left hand as he sees fit, 
and it surely seems as if no sane human being could hesitate. 
At least the boy growing up with the choice before him, and 
the light shining on the parting of the ways, will take—is 
taking—the one those devoted young women are making so 
inviting to his footsteps. It is not charity that Hull House 
offers, any more than it is precept. True, there are some 
cases which arise, outside the business of the house, where 
public or private beneficence is turned toward deserving help- 
lessness. But that is not strictly Hull House work. The 
latter consists in bestowing friendship and sympathy, the 
sisterly heart, hand, and voice, on all who are willing to 
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come within its sweet and pleasant influence. With charac- 
teristic wisdom and good feeling the board of the grand 
Chicago Public Library (free to all) has placed one of its 
sub-stations in the reading-room of Hull House; and in that 
large, handsome, well-lighted apartment, applications for 
books are taken, and the books are delivered and returned, 
all quite without expense of any kind to the reader. The 
building which contains the library and reading-room has 
been added to the Hull House structures by the liberality of 
Edward B. Butler. The same building contains a studio in 
which drawing-classes are held each evening, and an admira- 
bly fitted art-exhibit room in which some of the best pictures 
in Chicago are shown from time to time. The humanitarian 
side of the Hull House activity is maintained by the nursery, 
the kindergarten, the diet kitchen, the district nursing, and 
the industrial classes. Its activities are multiform, that they 
may meet the needs, not alone of the enterprising nor yet the 
poor, but of its neighborhood asa whole. That it has met 
such a need is shown by the fact that the weekly membership 
of its club and classes is nine hundred. 


SOCIETY IN BURMAH........ LADY VIOLET GREVILLE........ NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Burmah is the paradise of women. From the wicked queen 
of Theebaw, who murdered seventy relations in a single day 
because they were in the way, to the pretty girls who coquet- 
tishly hold stalls in the bazar, in order to maintain their in- 
dependence, Burmah is the land of women far excellence. 
Women and priests—who is it said they were the two curses 
of humanity? Well, here they are, and nobody seems much 
the worse forthem. Inthe bazars are women selling wo- 
men’s things. Little tiny clogs and slippers of Cinderella- 
like dimensions and daintiness, of the colors of the rainbow, 
gold-embroidered,_ silver-embroidered, pearl-embroidered, 
high-heeled, pointed-toed. Of Paris fashions you see nothing 
out here, and yet what strange and wondrous effects! All 
Burmah is a lesson in color, a feast for the artist eye, a mass 
of barbaric splendor, costly intricacy of carving, dazzling 
yellows, brilliant pink, rose madder, cerulean blue, burnt 
umber—a palette full of tints. Verily a paradise of open-air 
feasts, of fun and frolic, of dancing and singing children is 
Burmah, the home of the brightest, merriest, most good- 
tempered and good-hearted of children, who lounge in the 
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sun, profiting by a climate and a soil that makes severe labor 
unnecessary. Flat faces have they; high cheekbones; narrow, 
long, intelligent eyes; hair plentiful and shiny, plaited in a 
long pigtail by both men and women, brushed up fashionably 
on the top of the head, and by the women decorated with 
flowers. The feminine dress of all classes consists of a plain 
loose white jacket reaching to below the waist, narrow sleeves 
(fashionable again), and a tight petticoat of silk clasped 
round their hips with a pin, and managed when they walk 
with inimitable grace. From the back depends another piece 
which trails a little on the ground and resembles a scanty 
drawing-room train. These pieces of silk are of the daintiest 
and most artistic hues, generally of pale peach-color shot 
with pink or yellow or pale gold. The yellow silk of Burmah 
is strong, rich in color, and very durable and cheap. Add 
to this a scarf of silk of some contrasting color, and you have 
the Burmese costume complete, simple, pretty, and nice to 
look at. Flowers seem to be their ideal, and they themselves 
are as like flowers as possible. Better-class houses have no 
walls, only sliding green shutters which, when opened as they 
are at night, disclose a vista of plants and flowers such that 
you seem verily to live ina garden. Out of doors the vege- 
tation is green, rank, and luxuriant, while a moist warmth, 
insidious and deadly to the health of Europeans in the long 
run, gently fans your cheeks. Courtesy, degenerating among 
royalty to slavish grovelling, is the rule in Burmah. The 
king was formerly approached by his courtiers only crawling 
on the stomach, and servants wriggle and crawl still. Rich 
people wear diamonds in their hair and disposed all over their 
persons, so that they literally blaze with jewels. The fem- 
inine court costume was a very quaint one. It was in the 
shape of a pair of stiff wings ending in a kind of tail, so that 
the lady could not possibly sit down, but as she was intended 
to crawl in the royal presence this did not matter much. On 
the head was worn some kind of high head-gear resembling 
a helmet stuck as full of diamonds as a Christmas pudding 
of plums. The wings seem to have been made of wire cov- 
ered with gold foil, and the appearance of the court beauties 
must have been quaint and ungainly, to say the least of it. 
The Burmans almost realize the ideal of the Romans, for 
they are always en féfe, perambulating the streets, adorned 
with flowers and surrounded by twinkling lights and colored 
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come within its sweet and pleasant influence. With charac- 
teristic wisdom and good feeling the board of the grand 
Chicago Public Library (free to all) has placed one of its 
sub-stations in the reading-room of Hull House; and in that 
large, handsome, well-lighted apartment, applications for 
books are taken, and the books are delivered and returned, 
all quite without expense of any kind to the reader. The 
building which contains the library and reading-room has 
been added to the Hull House structures by the liberality of 
Edward B. Butler. The same building contains a studio in 
which drawing-classes are held each evening, and an admira- 
bly fitted art-exhibit room in which some of the best pictures 
in Chicago are shown from time to time. The humanitarian 
side of the Hull House activity is maintained by the nursery, 
the kindergarten, the diet kitchen, the district nursing, and 
the industrial classes. Its activities are multiform, that they 
may meet the needs, not alone of the enterprising nor yet the 
poor, but of its neighborhood as a whole. That it has met 
such a need is shown by the fact that the weekly membership 
of its club and classes is nine hundred. 
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sun, profiting by a climate and a soil that makes severe labor 
unnecessary. Flat faces have they; high cheekbones; narrow, 
long, intelligent eyes; hair plentiful and shiny, plaited in a 
long pigtail by both men and women, brushed up fashionably 
on the top of the head, and by the women decorated with 
flowers. The feminine dress of all classes consists of a plain 
loose white jacket reaching to below the waist, narrow sleeves 
(fashionable again), and a tight petticoat of silk clasped 
round their hips with a pin, and managed when they walk 
with inimitable grace. From the back depends another piece 
which trails a little on the ground and resembles a scanty 
drawing-room train. These pieces of silk are of the daintiest 
and most artistic hues, generally of pale peach-color shot 
with pink or yellow or pale gold. The yellow silk of Burmah 
is strong, rich in color, and very durable and cheap. Add 
to this a scarf of silk of some contrasting color, and you have 
the Burmese costume complete, simple, pretty, and nice to 
look at. Flowers seem to be their ideal, and they themselves 
are as like flowers as possible. Better-class houses have no 
walls, only sliding green shutters which, when opened as they 
are at night, disclose a vista of plants and flowers such that 
you seem verily to live in a garden. Out of doors the vege- 
tation is green, rank, and luxuriant, while a moist warmth, 
insidious and deadly to the health of Europeans in the long 
run, gently fans your cheeks. Courtesy, degenerating among 
royalty to slavish grovelling, is the rule in Burmah. The 
king was formerly approached by his courtiers only crawling 
on the stomach, and servants wriggle and crawl still. Rich 
people wear diamonds in their hair and disposed all over their 
persons, so that they literally blaze with jewels. The fem- 
inine court costume was a very quaint one. It was in the 
shape of a pair of stiff wings ending in a kind of tail, so that 
the lady could not possibly sit down, but as she was intended 
to crawl in the royal presence this did not matter much. On 
the head was worn some kind of high head-gear resembling 
a helmet stuck as full of diamonds as a Christmas pudding 
of plums. The wings seem to have been made of wire cov- 
ered with gold foil, and the appearance of the court beauties 
must have been quaint and ungainly, to say the least of it. 
The Burmans almost realize the ideal of the Romans, for 
they are always ex féte, perambulating the streets, adorned 
with flowers and surrounded by twinkling lights and colored 
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lanterns. ‘Then the fwes or dances occupy a good deal of 
time; girls are brought up from their earliest infancy to ex- 
ercise themselves in all manner of queer contortions. Their 
muscles are so pliant they can bend themselves into any posi- 
tion they please, can turn their elbows inside out, and look 
as if they had no joints. Even little children may be seen 
practising steps and attitudes to the calm approval of their 
mothers seated idly in the doorway. The independence of 
Burmese women is remarkable. They manage their own 
affairs, hold stalls in the bazar, with which no one inter- 
feres, marry when they choose, and divorce their husbands 
as soon as they please. No jealous veils cover their faces, 
no melancholy purdah seclusion prevents them from mixing 
with the male sex. They flirt, dance, and laugh with as 
many admirers as they choose, and, last of all, they smoke 
—not dainty little cigarettes on the sly, taking a whiff while 
they read a naughty French novel, as their European sisters 
do; no, but cigars! Cigars longer than men use in Europe; 
cigars a foot long and two inches in circumference, their 
price about a penny, and they smoke them all day long. 
There, ladies, unemancipated creatures, though you call your- 
selves civilized, what do you think of that ? 


THE CHILD AND ITS RIGHTS.......+. M. J. SAVAGE........ THE ARENA 


What is the right that you have over your child? You 
have no personal, no selfish rights at all over your own child. 
You have invited an immortal to come into your temporary 
keeping; and you have only the right to treat that as a rev- 
erent trust committed to you for a while, which you are to 
discharge with the highest and noblest sense of responsibility 
which you can attain. That is your right over your child. 
People have had in the past an idea, and many people think 
still, that they have a right to use the service, the brains, the 
physical strength, of the child as a mere adjunct of the fam- 
ily, as a source of income. If a father or mother be very 
poor, and the child comprehends the situation, generally 
there need be no force to lead the child to do what it can to 
add to the general support. But the right of the father to 
compel him is a very limited one, indeed; and it stops a long 
way short of the right to sacrifice the welfare, the future, of 
that life, to even this exigency. Even for the sake of ap- 
peasing hunger in the home, I say no father, no mother, has 
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a right to sacrifice the future of the child, so that in the 
years to come the child shall feel, ‘I have not had half an 
opportunity to become what was possible tome.’ What rights 
have parents in regard to exacting instant, immediate obedi- 
ience on the part of children, and inflicting punishment? I 
think all fathers and mothers, if they will carefully look back 
on their lives, will confess to themselves that more than one- 
half the time when they have quickly said yes or no toa 
child, it has been a matter of thoughtless impulse, instead of 
any deliberate judgment as to what was best for the child. 
Now you have no right, you have not the shadow of the shade 
of a right, to coerce and compel the child into the shape of 
your own impulses, your own vagaries, your own fancies, your 
own whims. Some years agoI heard a man say, and he said 
it as though he were praising his father: “ My father took no 
nonsense from his boys. If they didn’t mind him at the first 
word, he would knock them down.” I do not consider that 
very manly for a man; and I should consider it pretty mean 
for a brute. What right have father and mother, merely as a 
matter of impulse, of whim, to exact this or that, and then 
compel the child, at any extremity, to meet their peculiar 
notions? That is barbarism, not civilization. It is unworthy 
of men and women. You have the right only to study the 
nature of your child; to try to find out what is best for the 
child’s development. And then compel that? Yes, so far 
as you can without injuring the child. More than that you 
have no right to do. But always let the child understand 
that it is not your whim, not your arbitrary wish, but that it 
is your calm and deliberate judgment as to what is best for 
the child. Then the child will learn to respect you, even 
though he may-differ from you in judgment. This matter 
of punishing children in the past has been carried to the ex- 
treme of barbarism; and I think that the saying attributed 
to Solomon—but that Solomon could never have been the 
author of, if he was half as wise as he was reputed—“ Spare 
the rod, and spoil the child,” has been the cause of no end 
of child abuse and of unhappy homes. I believe that you 
should rather reverse the saying. A thousand times more 
children have been spoiled, ruined, by the rod than have ever 
been ruined by the lack of it. You have no right to punish 
a child merely because you feel like it. And here again most 
fathers and mothers will confess that they have been in the 
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habit of punishing children under the impulse of anger, out 
of personal spite; not as the result of the calm, deliberate 
judgment that they were doing the child a service, that they 
were helping the child to be what he ought to be. The an- 
swer of the boy to his father is pertinent here; and the sol- 
emnity of the meaning will be none the less even if you smile. 
“Johnny,” said the father, “do you know why I am going 
to whip you?” expecting, of course, a confession on the part 
of the child of the particular dereliction which he had been 
guilty of. But the boy replied: “Yes, father, I know; it is 
because you are bigger thanI am.” ‘That is generally the 
reason. You have no rights of this sort. You have only the 
right to train the child by love, by force if must be, but to 
train the child into the noblest and highest ideals of right; 
to let the child feel that you are the servant of that which is 
highest and noblest in you, and that the one thing you are 
to do is to cultivate and develop that in him. There is one 
other right which is often claimed which I wish emphatically 
to deny. There are young men and women whom fathers 
and mothers never allow to grow up—whose lives are ab- 
sorbed by the selfishness of parental love. I know cases 
where the mother would stand square in the way of her boy’s 
best future out of what she calls love, but which, if you 
analyze it, is only a clinging, whining kind of selfishness, 
which could not bear the boy out of sight; a jealousy of any 
other love which the boy might cherish. There is no love about 
it. It is the veriest selfishness when it comes to the point of 
sacrificing the welfare of the boy to this desire to see him 
forever by the mother’s side. Then, I have known cases of 
young women. Because the father or mother wanted them 
in the home, because they wanted their service, these parents 
would stand in the way of the grandest right that is before 
the footsteps of any young woman: the right to love, the 
right to motherhood, the right to a home, the right to the 
unfolding of that which is divinest and highest in her. Do 
not dare to claim this sort of selfish absorption of the lives 
of your children as a parental right. It is not a right, but a 
wrong. What, then, is the outcome? The one thing for 
father and mother to do is to make themselves needless just ~ 
as early as possible. We do not know how long we shall be 
here. We need to make the boys and girls self-centred, in- 
dependent, masters of themselves, masters of their surround- 
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ings, competent to deal with the practical affairs of the world, 
competent to choose the right and refuse the wrong, compe- 
tent to walk alone or to choose their companions. We need 
not to get rid of them. If we bind them by the bands of 
love, they will stay by as long as they can; but if you bind 
them by any other bonds, they will snap them as soon as they 
are able. A healthy body, a sane mind, ability to earn one’s 
own living, a knowledge of right and wrong, possession of a 
key to unlock the storehouse of the inherited wealth of the 
world, love for father and mother, that shall be deathless, a 
happy memory of a happy childhood, the ideal of a manhood 
that makes service of one’s age the noblest thing to be 
dreamed of, a consecration to the highest ideal-of God, trust 
in Him, a faith that can walk serenely out into the dark, a 
manhood, a womanhood self-poised, independent, able to 
walk alone—is not that the ideal? That is the right of every 
child; and the only right that you have over the child is the 
right of bestowing this. 


A QUEER SECT........ POULTNEY BIGELOW........ HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


My first acquaintance with any form of Russian persecu- 
tion was in Roumania, and, as it affected me directly, it is 
needless to say that it made an impression. I had sought 
in vain to induce the driver of a public conveyance to take 
me and my luggage across the frontier to a point in Russia 
only about fifteen miles distant. Two respectable innkeepers 
had sought to persuade the driver by promise of far more 
than the usual fare, and finally I called in the assistance of a 
personal friend, a resident of the town—a gentleman regarded 
as authority in matters political and scientific. They all 
failed, and I had to make the journey on foot under a broil- 
ing sun, choking with dust, and bearing on my back luggage 
weighing nearly one hundred pounds. Now, my driver was 
an eminently clean, well-dressed, intelligent, skilful, and, 
on all other points, obliging person. His horses were well 
fed, well groomed, and fleet. His turnout in general indi- 
cated that it was driven by the owner, and though I had oc- 
casion to employ him several times a day and for several 
days in succession, we never had a single difference of opin- 
ion—even regarding the fare. Being myself accustomed to 
horses and very fond of them, I noticed particularly the man- 
ner in which he treated his beasts—how carefully he brought 
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them into the shade while waiting, how he selected the soft 
parts of the road in order to spare their hoofs, how humanely 
he has discarded blinkers and check lines, and, finally, how 
sparingly he used his whip. All these features were the more 
striking to me because I was in a country where societies for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals do not flourish, and 
where animal life is held very cheaply. Nor was my driver 
an anomaly in the town I speak of, for I began to notice that 
all the cabs were driven in the same swift and sure manner, 
that their horses all looked well treated and willing, and that 
their drivers had something about them suggesting uniformity 
of training or parentage. On this point I interrogated my 
well-informed friend. “ You will understand what I say bet- 
ter,” said he, “when you have crossed the border and seen 
something of the Russian priest. That man dares not drive 
on to Russian soil—he would be seized by the frontier police, 
probably flogged, kept in jail an indefinite number of months, 
and if at the end of his confinement he was not dead, he 
would be sent with a gang of convicts to the mines of Siberia, 
to stay underground until he was dead.” Of course this was 
a surprise to me, for the class which my man represented 
was universally respected. In fact, as I looked down the 
line of cab-drivers it seemed as though I had before me a 
row of deacons or elders in some primitive New England 
town. Their features were those of the ideal Quaker, the 
ideai Puritan—men who live with the Almighty, and who 
regard death as the beginning of life. My friend went on to 
explain: “Their private life is, so far as we know, exem- 
plary. They donot smoke ordrink. They avoid stimulants 
of every kind. Their life is guided wholly by Bible teach- 
ing, and they reject all the forms and mummeries of the 
Orthodox Russian Church. They avoid temptation of every 
kind, and go so far in their asceticism as to become eunuchs 
for righteousness’ sake. They are charged with seeking 
fanatically the destruction of the human race; but that is 
absurd. So far as I know, they marry, live respectably, and 
carry out their ascetic views after the birth of one or two 
children. The sect to which they belong is called Skoptzi, 
and, as they are outlawed in Russia, we hear only the vilest 
things about them whenever they are mentioned in official 
papers. They resemble Quakers in being ascetic and op- 
posed to war. Both of these doctrines make them odious to 
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the Russian police, who harass them in every manner that 
cupidity and brutality can suggest. It is very difficult to 
learn anything about religious movements in Russia, because 
anything that is not orthodox is interpreted as criminal; and 
whatever progress is made by non-conforming sects is the 
result of profound secrecy. This sect of Skoptzi, for instance, 
represents a most healthy, enterprising, and moral force, in 
spite of the curious practice that distinguishes it from other 
Protestant sects. In its way it is, after all, no more absurd 
than that Quakers should not wear color, or that some people 
should drink only water.” To my inquiries regarding these 
Christians he answered: “ Persecuted sects, at least in Russia, 
keep no records. It is supposed that this sect commenced in 
the last century, but I was not aware of its existence until 
1868, when the famous trial took place in the province of 
Tamboy. <A wealthy merchant named Plotitsine had offered 
a large sum for the release of three women kept in jail by 
the police. Had the sum been the usual amount expected 
in such cases, the women would have been allowed to escape, 
and no more would have been heard of it. The sum was, 
however, so large (40,000 francs) that an investigation was 
made, with the result that the peculiar practice of the sect 
was brought to light. All were quickly condemned and 
shipped to Siberia; the orthodox Church aided the police in 
hounding all suspects, and no means were spared to stamp 
the heresy out.”’ “And do you think there are many left to- 
day?” “Many left!” said he. “ Why, the more you perse- 
cute them, the more they flourish. At the time of the trial 
they could not have been more than a few families. I sup 
pose there are 50,000 to-day. Yet Plotitsine died only in 
1872. These men take the Bible very seriously,” continued 
he, “ particularly Matthew, xix. 12: ‘And there be eunuchs 
which have made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of 
Heaven's sake. He that is able to receive it, let him receive 
it.’ Another verse (29th) in the same chapter is interpreted 
by them as fortifying their view: ‘And every one that hath 
forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, 
or wife or children, or lands, for my name’s sake, shall re- 
ceive an hundredfold, and shall inherit everlasting life.’ ” 
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COST AND SUCCESS OF THE FAIR........ NOBLE CANBY.... .. THE CHAUTAUQUAN 


Commemorating the greatest event of the world’s history 
since the birth of Christ, the exposition properly promises to 
distance any world’s fair ever held before. How do facts 
bear out the assumption? For those who appreciate figures 
some statistics may be given. The Centennial Exposition 
cost about $5,000,000; the Paris Centennial of 1889 cost 
about $10,000,000. The last report of President Baker of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition estimates its total cost at 
$22,226,403. Of this amount Chicago, through stock sub- 
scriptions and sale of four-per-cent city bonds, has raised $11, - 
965,456, which represents the capital stock of the exposition. 
Charging fifty cents entrance fee, the probable rate, Mr 
Baker calculates the gate receipts at $12,500,000, allowing for 
as many visitors as attended the Paris Exposition. A sal- 
vage of $1,000,000 from the sale of construction material is 
expected. The revenue from concessions and privileges may 
safely be placed at $500,000. Since a large amount of this 
income cannot be realized in time to meet obligations, a bill 
has been presented and is now pending in Congress appro- 
priating $5,000,000 to the exposition, by which, if passed, 
the government will become a shareholder. Yet after a 
comparison with others, this exposition cannot be called ex- 
travagant in money outlay. Its grounds are three times more 
extensive than those of Paris; its floor space is twice that of 
Paris, and five times that of the Centennial; its roofs, in- 
cluding the live-stock pavilion, cover 153 acres, to the total 
of 75 covered at Paris. Eighteen thousand tons of iron and 
steel will be used in constructing buildings; 20 miles of water 
mains are being laid in the grounds, through which a daily 
supply of 64,000,000 gallons will be furnished; 450,000 
square feet of concrete are being laid in sidewalks, which, 
with buildings, will be lighted with 7,000 arc and 120,000 
incandescent lights. As to the success of the Columbian 
Exposition, should the enterprise stop with the completion of 
contracts let (one year before the opening), with the appli- 
cations for space now on file, and with the appropriations, 
State and foreign, already made, it would still result in the 
most notable of all such fairs ever held. However, the tale 
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is not yet told; when complete it will be the frozen history 
of the world’s progress, material, social, and ethnic; a grown- 
up kindergarten of universal education. Not speaking of its 
beneficence as a labor employer, as an impetus to industry 
and commerce, asa promoter of harmony and co-operation of 
governments, as an educator of the millions, as revealing an 
enlarged orbit in which woman’s “sphere” readily revolves, 
as an incentive to American art-growth—not dwelling upon 
these, who can measure its influence as a teacher of patriot- 
ism, showing by object-lesson the wonders of our civilization, 
the unfathomed powers of man as developed by a free gov- 
ernment, and the boundless promise of our future? 


ELECTRICITY IN CONSTRUCTION........ THE NEW YORK EVENING POST 


The engineers of the Construction Department of the 
World’s Fair have recognized the many benefits to be derived 
from the use of_electricity, and, from the first, decided upon 
employing it to run the machinery used in the work of con- 
struction, as being the only agent to perform the work as 
expeditiously as the shortness of the time at their disposal 
demanded. They have established in the fair grounds a 
perfect electrical power-transmission plant, in which the con- 
ditions are of a peculiar nature, on account of the long dis- 
tances separating the apparatus, and the fact that the ma- 
chinery is being constantly shifted from place to place as it 
is required. ‘The lines had, therefore, to be erected to satisfy 
any call for power from any particular spot in the grounds, 
The buildings of the fair are built of wood, covered with 
stuff which will give to them the appearance of imposing 
marble edifices. The framework is of iron. The major part 
of the machinery, therefore, consists of saw-mills to cut the 
lumber, and hoists. In addition there are moulding-machines, 
planing-machines, and pulverizers for the clay. The pres- 
ence of the electric motors for operating the saw-mills insures 
the absence of fire. The current of 500 volts is generated 
from two roo-K. W. compound-wound Edison generators of 
the street-railway type, belted direct to two high-speed en- 
gines. Each motor is operated by means of an ordinary 
starting-switch and rheostat, and main-line switches in series 
with each motor. Protection is afforded by suitable fusible 
cut-outs. The entire plant is leased from the Edison Com- 
pany, and is important on account of its magnitude, the long 
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distances, and the fact that the line is easy of access from 
any point within the grounds. The motors are scattered over 
an area a mile long by half a mile wide. 


VISITORS AND ACCOMMODATIONS........ BERLIN NATIONAL ZEITUNG 


It is, of course, impossible to predict anything with regard 
to the number of visitors from abroad. It is certain, however, 
that the afflux from every part of the United States will be 
very great. In nearly every State many organizations are be- 
ing formed, whose membership in many cases already number 
thousands, having for their object the reduction to the lowest 
possible figure of the expenses of a visit to Chicago in 1893. 
The country people especially are everywhere saving up for 
the journey. The railroad companies have resolved to en- 
courage the exposition traffic to the utmost by inducements 
of every kind, and have already made extensive preparation 
to meet the anticipated rush of travel. The indications are 
that,in this respect, also, Chicago will be ahead of Paris. How 
far this expected mass of humanity can reckon on being ac- © 
commodated in the city is therefore an important question. 
The spirit of enterprise, however, which is characteristic of 
Chicago, has made ample provision in this direction also. 
Many hotels of every grade have been built within the last 
year, and their number will, it is certain, be considerably 
increased during the coming summer. It is confidently as- 
serted that by the time the exposition opens it will be possi- 
ble to find quarters for 100,000 visitors. 


AN EXHIBITION OF SNAKES 


A newspaper writer is responsible for a report that Donald 
Burns, an animal trainer, who spent many years in the em- 
ployment of P. T. Barnum, has received a communication 
from the World’s Fair commissioners for a den of snakes for 
the exposition. Mr. Burns has had considerable correspond- 
ence with the commissioners over his proposed exhibit of 
from two to a dozen or more reptiles of every form that in- 
habit all known regions of the earth. He was informed that 
suitable arrangements would be made for his great collection 
of snakes, and he would be given all possible assistance in 
collecting every species of the reptilian race. He proposes 
to make this great den of snakes, which will be placed in the 
National History Building, one of the most startlingly realistic 
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exhibitions ever known. Already he is said to have more 
than fifty different species in readiness for the fair, and his 
agents are at work all over the world collecting serpents in 
their great variety of forms. When ready for the fair, it is 
expected that not less than two thousand specimens will be on 
view. They will be placed in glass compartments in which 
there will be miniature parks, rocks, and other objects among 
which serpents reside. With the cobra it is proposed to 
import Hindu snake-charmers and to reproduce a scene in 
snake-charming before a reproduction of a native hut. 


A REMARKABLE CLOCK....... SAN FRANCISCO NEWS-LETTER 


A curious clock destined for the World’s Fair, at Chicago, 
has been made by a clockmaker at Warsaw, named Goldfaden, 
who has worked at it six years. The clock represents a rail- 
way station, with waiting-rooms for the traveller, telegraph 
and ticket offices, a very pretty, well-lighted platform, and a 
flower garden in the centre of which is a sparkling fountain 
of clear water. Past the railway station run the lines. There 
are also signal-boxes, signals, lights, and reservoirs—in fact, 
everything that belongs to a railway station, to the smallest 
detail. Inthe cupola of the central tower is a clock which 
shows the time of the place; two clocks in the side cupolas 
show the time at New York and Pekin; and on the outermost 
towers are a calendar and barometer. Every quarter of an 
hour the station begins to show signs of life. First of all, the 
telegraph official begins to work. He despatches a telegram, 
stating that the line is clear. The doors open, and on the 
platform appear the station-master and his assistant; the 
clerk is seen at the window of the ticket office, and the points- 
men come out of their boxes and close the barriers. A long 
line of people form at the ticket-office to buy tickets; porters 
carry luggage; the bell is rung, and then out of the tunnel 
comes a train, rushing into the station, and, after the engine 
has given a shrill whistle, stops. A workman goes from car- 
riage to carriage and tests the axles with a hammer; another 
pumps water into the boiler of the engine. After the third 
signal with the bell, the engine whistles, and the train disap- 
pears into the opposite tunnel; the station-master and his 
assistant leave the platform, and the doors of the waiting- 
rooms close behind them; and perfect stillness prevails till, 
in a quarter of an hour, the whole is repeated. 
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CONFESSION........ MAY AUSTIN........ THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 
God, I have hated life! I have lain 

Lone, in the long night, pressed with pain, 
And cried to the happy, heedless air: 

LfHelp me, oh, help me, my life to bear ! 

Now that there comes a thought of death, 

A leaving of life’s exultant breath, ) 
I see how fair is this fitful life. 

The thought of struggle, of sorrow’s strife, 
Fall on my memory as being naught + 
Compared to this coming cruel thought 
Of death, dark death! No more to feel 
The fresh spring air to the senses steal, 
Nor mark the sun as it makes the sky 

A marvel to man’s mysterious eye; 

Nor hear the birds as they burst in song 
Above the moving, marvellous throng 
Of human creatures; to own no sense; 
Unconsciousness for recompense! 








Life is so lovely, let me live! 

I dare not dream what death will give; 

And I fear the earth I fondly trod, 

Fear the falling of fresh-turned sod 

On my frigid form through the autumn’s gust, 
And the minister’s murmured “ dust to dust.” 
How many have gone to the great Unknown 
Like a flame that fell or a candle blown! 

How many have felt this most fearful fear— 
The dread of leaving the hearts so dear! 

For what can that Mighty Mystery give 

To compensate us for the joy /o “ive ? 

I do not say I am glad to go. 

Thou knowest all things, and Thou must know 
How my spirit clings to this beauteous earth, 
While my love is to her who gave me birth! 
Ah! I long to live—life is so sweet; 

Though every promise lies incomplete, 

The trial seems trivial, all things so small 

By the side of this dying, more dread than all— 
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So dark, so dread! I have often cried 

To think of all the souls that have died. 
Yet the world goes on in its self-same way, 
For all that is human has but its day. 


Is my day done, with my dreams still here— 
Dreams which have grown so great and dear, 
Dreams which must die with my conscious sense, 
And but “dust to dust” be recompense? 


A LITTLE BOOK........ FRANK L. STANTON........ ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 


A little book, with here and there a leaf 
Turned at some tender passage; how it seems 
To speak to me—to fill my soul with dreams 
Sweet as first love, and beautiful, though brief! 
Here was her glory; on this page her grief— 
For tears have stained it; here the sunlight streams, 
And there the stars withheld from her their beams 
And sorrow sought her white soul like a thief! 
And here her name; and as I breathe the sweet, 
Soft syllables, a presence in the room 
Sheds a rare radiance; but I may not look. 
The yellowed leaves are fluttering at my feet; 
The light is gone, and I—lost in the gloom— 
Weep like a woman o’er this little book! 


TWO MOODS........ THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH........ HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


Between the budding and the falling leaf 
Stretch happy skies: 
With colors and sweet cries 
Of mating birds in uplands and in glades 
The world is rife. 
Then on a sudden all the music dies, 
The color fades. 
How fugitive and brief 
. Is mortal life — 
Between the budding and the falling leaf! 


O short-breathed music, dying on the tongue 
Ere half the mystic canticle be sung! 

O harp of life, so speedily unstrung! 

Who, if ’twere his to choose, would know again 
The bitter sweetness of the lost refrain, 

Its rapture, and its pain ? 
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Though I be shut in darkness, and become 
Insentient dust blown idly here and there, 

I hold oblivion a scant price to pay 

For having once had held against my lip 
Life’s brimming cup of hydromel and rue— 
For having once known woman’s holy love 
And a child’s kiss, and for a little space 
Been boon companion to the Day and Night, 
Fed on the odors of the summer dawn, 

And folded in the beauty of the stars. 

Dear Lord, though I be changed to senseless clay, 
And serve the potter as he turns his wheel, 

I thank thee for the gracious gift of tears! 


SLEEP—AN INVOCATION INTERIOR 
O blessed Sleep! 
Into thy dear oblivion deep 
This heart that faints, these eyes that weep, 
Receive, and for one healing hour 
Release from life’s relentless power. 
Here lingering on thy shadowy brink, 
Ere in thy Lethean depths I sink, 
Oh! let me breathe the magic air 
That frees the heart from earthly care, 
That brings the worn and sad to bless 
The shadow of unconsciousness; 
Make me forget the wearing pain 
Of circumstance’s galling chain, 
Of disappointment’s poison sting, 
Of life that goes on broken wing, 
And then receive me, gentle Sleep, 
Into thy depths far fathoms deep. 


What though beneath thy Lethean flood 
Alike to me are ill and good; 

The bliss of love, bereavement’s pain, 
Life’s sorest loss and dearest gain, 

All grief, all joy beneath the sun, 

Life, death, hope, fear, to me are one; 
Yet doth a deathly weariness 

So heavily my spirit press, 

I pray, receive me, gentle Sleep, 

Into thy depths far fathoms deep. 
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WAS IT A GHOST? THE NEW YORK TIMES 


On Saturday night, March 26th, a Connecticut woman was 
en route to New York by way of a railroad train due at the 
Grand Central Depot at 7:30 o’ciock. Her husband was 
with her, but he sat near one of the lights reading, while she 
occupied a window-place in a seat with a stranger. She had 
been looking out of the window as the darkness grew, watch- 
ing the lights and faces of the people in the car reflected in 
the opaque dusk, when suddenly she was startled by the ap- 
pearance directly in front of the window of an apparition in 
marble, it seemed. It was the face and head of a venerable 
man, with a high forehead, flowing white hair, and a long 
beard. Unlike the faces of the other occupants of the car 
which were turned in the same direction with herself, this 
face looked at her from forward, so that it presented almost 
a square front. Something in the sight chilled and frightened 
her. Not daring to turn, she reached around and touched 
the woman at her side, to whom, before this, she had not 
spoken. “Look!” she said earnestly; “look at that!” At- 
tracted by her manner, the stranger leaned forward and peered 
over her shoulder into the darkness outside. “I see nothing,” 
she said, and as she spoke the face vanished. “ Why, didn’t 
you see it as you turned?” the other asked eagerly. “A 
marble-white face like Longfellow’s, only larger and with 
more hair and beard. Whose could it have been?” She 
turned and scanned the occupants of the seats near her, then 
got up and walked the length of the car, searching for the 
original, thinking she was the victim of some illusion of re- 
fraction. ‘There was nobody in the car whose face in the 
least resembled that she had seen, and she and her seat-mate 
talked of the matter till the latter left at the next stopping 
place. On her way from the train the Connecticut woman 
related her vivid vision to her husband, and then dismissed it 
from her mind for the time. The next morning, however, 
on opening a Sunday paper she started back in alarm. “ Why,” 
she exclaimed, “there is the face that looked at me through 
the car window,” pointing, as she spoke, to a large cut of 
Walt Whitman; “and he died last night,” she finished in an 
awe-struck voice. In the accounts of the poet’s death it was 
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stated that he breathed his last at 6:43 p.m. By recalling 
the station at which her seat-mate had left, the Connecticut 
woman was able to estimate that it must have been a few 
minutes before seven that the face showed itself. In con- 
clusion it may be said that she is a woman over fifty, of ex- 
ceptional intelligence, the wife of a prominent man, and, aside 
from her reputation for veracity, has the testimony of two wit- 
nesses that she spoke of, and was affected by, something she had 
seen before she could have possibly known of the poet’s death. 


THIS LIFE AND THE FUTURE CHICAGO TIMES 

The question “ Is life worth living ?”’ may be answered both 
in the affirmative and negative, because some lives, no doubt, 
most certainly are worth living, while many others are not. 
The life of a Goethe, a Humboldt, an Ingersoll, and many 
others—all favored children of fortune—were, and are, in- 
deed, worth living. But, alas! the lives of millions of others 
are a wretched failure and not worth living, because their 
proportion of happiness will hardly compensate them for the 
degree of suffering and pain endured during a lifetime. So 
the far more important question, “Is immortal life worth liv- 
ing?” cannot be rashly answered by jumping at the conclu- 
sion that such eternal life is one of continuous bliss and ec- 
stasy, but we must first of all consider whether such eternal 
condition of sameness is possible. No one insists that human 
life, favored by birth with a model physique, continued 
health, superior mental calibre, sympathetic impulses, wealth, 
opportunity, education, and genius, all insuring a career of 
unalloyed happiness, is not worth living, and none but a 
lunatic would renounce a desire to live in such utopian bliss 
during all eternity. But as individual preferences have very 
little to do with our earthly career, so it matters but little 
what may be our yearning for infinite bliss in the future 
toward establishing such conditions. The philosopher and 
brave man will confine his belief and expectations within the 
limits of the reasonable and probable. How many sickly 
and wretched specimens of men and women are born into the 
world who all long for the model forms of an Apollo or a 
Venus? How many endowed with lofty genius are compelled 
to waste their lives in the struggle for subsistence? How 
many who are poor desire wealth ? How many growing gray 
and wrinkled would cheerfully give half or all their posses- 
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sions to ward off the ravages of time, age, and approaching 
decay? But what matters all these intense feelings, these 
anxious yearnings, of all mankind? Are not generally these 
hopes blasted, these fond illusions shattered, these yearnings 
unheeded, and the prayers unanswered by “God,” fate, or 
nature? Men remain poor, women grow old, genius goes 
begging, hair turns gray, and old age creeps on in spite of 
our yearning to the contrary. Thus, the universal desire for 
eternal bliss, for “heaven,” for an “evergreen shore,” etc., 
is not of the least consequence in establishing such hoped-for 
conditions or localities as facts. As the yearning for terres- 
trial joys is no factor in producing them, so an intense yearn- 
ings for celestial eternal happiness does not necessarily cul- 
minate in a “Heaven.” Desires and wishes cannot in the 
least change the inevitable order of the universe, or cause 
the mindless inorganic forces of nature to hear a prayer or 
perform a miracle for the special benefit of such a small and 
insignificant creature as man. ‘The seasons will change just 
the same—though man may long for a shore evergreen. 
Youth will be followed by old age, though sad to contem- 
plate, and death will ever be the inevitable sequence of all 
life, though countless millions, swayed by sentiment, com- 
placently believe in a miraculous existence of eternal life. 
But admitting for the sake of argument the possibility of a 
“spirit” or dual man surviving the death of physical man, 
reaching the utopian shores, or “ Heaven,” and henceforth 
living forever, the serious question then arises: “Is such a 
life—not continuous optional life, but absolute eternal life, 
regardless of conditions or individual preferences—desir- 
able ?”” We can answer this question only as we have an- 
swered the same concerning this life. If this (imaginary) 
eternal life is indeed eternally one of continuous and unal- 
loyed bliss, it will, indeed, be worth living. Concerning this, 
we can reason only from analogy, judge only from what we 
know. The first fact, then, which grimly stares us in the 
face is the fact that conditions, relations, events, circum- 
stances, etc., which now in large measure tend to our happi- 
ness and make life worth living will positively be absent and 
denied us during our eternal existence, minus our physical 
body. This would include all the pleasures dependent upon 
the physical body, such as eating, drinking, love, marriage, 
etc. “There is no marriage in Heaven.”” This self-evident 
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fact spiritists must concede, whether they regard the Bible as 
authoritative or not; and this establishes the fact that indi- 
vidual existence during countless millions of ages without 
love, without marriage, without children, without the family 
circle, without homes, will be, to say the least, extremely 
monotonous. But some will insist that all these conditions 
will exist in “spirit life” precisely as in this life. But such 
believe in miracles, and this bars all discussion: in the realms 
of miracle all being possible. But to show that these things 
are impossible in the due order of nature, and that such can- 
not be established by science and reason—this is the object 
of this article. I insist, then, that love, connubial love—the 
vital current which underlies and sways all human life, which 
perpetuates the race and which is the talisman all worship, 
and which alone makes life possible and worth living—is ab- 
solutely impossible without the physical body. Marriage, 
conception, and rearing of children, and everything pertaining 
to a happy home-life are equally impossible. Human life is 
purely a physical result of purely physical causes—an animal 
process—and in the absence of such physical process, life can 
not originate. Hence, in the absence of the physical body, 
which at death is consigned to disintegration, human life 
cannot originate. This proves beyond a shadow of a doubt, 
then, that during all eternity, in the “Sweet By and By,” 
fatherhood, motherhood, and all it implies, rearing of chil- 
dren, the charm and pleasure they are to us daily as they 
learn, acquire language, change from infancy to childhood, 
to manhood and womanhood, their love, caresses, and affec- 
tion; the happy meetings three times daily at mealtime; the 
good-night kiss, the happy greeting, the charming home-life, 
something and some one to live for—all this, in the absence 
of the physical body, will positively be denied us forever. 
But worse! It is insisted that ou experiencesr during earth 
life will continue during all time to come. Think of the 
agony in store for us poor immortals, existing during all 
eternity with a clear conception of all the pleasures enjoyed 
during earth life, but, alas! forever denied us in the future. 
But I included love between man and woman as being absent 
in spirit life. This will be indignantly spurned by all immor- 
talists, who will insist that love, indeed, is not based upon 
the carnal, and that a higher, purer platonic love will fully 
compensate and satisfy all spirits during eternity. It is, as 
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I said, the duty of the philosopher to analyze final causes re- 
gardless of consequences, and if in so doing sentimental no- 
tions and pet theories are exploded, he will still revel in the 
bliss of having discovered final truths. 


18 OUR AGE ENLIGHTENED?........ T. R. EDWARDS WESTMINSTER REVIEW 


The whole sum of human knowledge, past or present, is 
necessarily very limited, and we in our day must traverse 
the same routes as our far-off predecessors of the East in the 
past, and, like them, come some day to the barriers of the 
presumably unknowable. But while we are merely groping 
in the dark for the paths that lead to the barriers, and there- 
fore unable to determine where the knowable ends and the 
unknowable begins, it is not seeming to boast too loudly of 
our progress. Use brings efficiency, and our perceptions will 
slowly improve by constantly exercising the optic rays of the 
mind. Just yet, however, we have certainly only a glimmer- 
ing of even the knowable in nature. All the paraphernalia 
of our scientists scarcely illumine the meaning and purpose 
of the most observable phenomena, and are utterly inadequate 
to shed any light upon any of the darker secrets of the uni- 
verse. Yet we have hope, from analogies based upon indi- 
vidual progress; from our rapid acquirement of new knowl- 
edge, or of knowledge revived; from suggestive sparks of 
wide ancient knowledge kept alive through the intellectual 
gloom of the interval; and, more than all, from the uncon- 
querable instincts of our nature, wherever emancipated from 
the bondage of spirit-crushing autocracy and soul-stunting 
priestcraft, to know and to learn that these secrets will some 
day stand revealed in much larger measure than at present. 
With the electric solvent alone we are certainly armed with 
a key to many of the mysteries in the temple of nature, and 
man’s future efforts will be largely concentrated upon finding 
the locks it will fit. Itis, in fact, the finding of this key, and 
its potency, that has made us of this generation so vain. Yet 
we are unable to form any conception as to its constitution. 
But almost the only limitation to its future utility—and a 
limitation that applies to any aid whatsoever—is our natural 
suspicion as to the reality of our mental impressions. It is 
a truism that these are wholly at the mercy of our senses. 
And there is so much that is possibly misleading in our so- 
called intellectual perceptions of the shifting aspects of phe- 
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nomena, that we are of necessity somewhat sceptical as to 
the value of any interpretations of our reason. And it is 
certain that man’s sensory evidence will never be of much 
value to solve the intrinsically evanescent character of his en- 
vironments. Touch, taste, smell, vision, hearing—what are 
they, after all, when brought into a fleeting form of relation- 
ship with the ethereal, vibrating, intangible elements of the 
universe? Even the temporary absence from sight, of our 
source of light, changes for us the whole aspect of nature. 
The overweening confidence, physical and intellectual, in our 
perceptive faculties engendered by its presence becomes 
equivalent to blank despair under the mantle of the night. 
The slightest variation in the conditions presented to our 
vision has therefore the practical result of altering our pri- 
mary concept of things. Surely even positivist philosophy 
must feel a fidgety qualm when dogmatizing about phenomena 
and their exact relationship to the intellect of man. For no 
amount of self-willed assertiveness will finally satisfy the 
reason of man, even in the qualified sense of Comtism, that 
his interpretations are infallible. So many fleeting shadows 
from the unknowable disturb the horizon of the knowable 
that we are of necessity forced to live ever in a region of 
incertitude. We feel that even the most vividly imaginative 
of men have not pictured in their wildest creations of fancy 
anything to compare with the mysteries immediately sur- 
rounding us. Yet the full tendency of our “enlightened 
age” has been to the materialistic—in fact, to a contemptu- 
ous disregard of the hidden and complex attributes of phe- 
nomena. There is evidence to show, however, that a very 
small proportion of the more advanced are seeing that many 
things have an inner anda subtle meaning, and seeing, too, 
that this fact has often been appreciated among men at vari- 
ous stages in their journey through the ages. This is only 
the dawn of a degree of enlightenment; virtually the “age” 
has been dozing in the dark, satisfied with the presentments 
of the senses, and utterly unconscious of any need for dis- 
turbing the encrustations of many generations of mildew. 
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THE SAMOAN HURRICANE AND ITS RESULTS 


The great hurricane that visited Samoa in 1889 will pass 
into history, not alone for the stirring scenes that were wit- 
nessed in the cu/-de-sac where the half-dozen warships were 
played with by the furious storm, but for the political events 
that preceded and followed it. These have been set forth 
by Robert L. Stevenson in an article in the National Ob- 
server, which will be read with interest: 


The so-called harbor of Apia is formed in part by a recess 
of the coast-line at Matautu, in part by the slim peninsula of 
Mulinuu, and in part by the fresh waters of the Mulivai and 
Vaisingano. The barrier reef—that singular breakwater that 
makes so much of the circuit of Pacific islands—is carried 
far to sea at Matautu and Mulinuu; inside of these two horns 
it runs sharply landward, and between them it is burst or 
dissolved by the fresh water. The shape of the enclosed an- 
chorage may be compared to a high-shouldered jar or bottle 
with a funnel mouth. Its sides are almost everywhere of 
coral; for the reef not only bounds it to seaward and forms 
the neck and mouth, but, skirting about the beach, it forms 
the bottom also. As in the bottle of commerce, the bottom 
is re-entrant, and the shore reef runs prominently forth into 
the basin and makes a dangerous cape opposite the fairway 
of the entrance. Danger is, therefore, on all hands. The 
entrance gapes three cables wide at the narrowest, and the 
formidable surf of the Pacific thunders both outside and in. 
There are days when speech is difficult in the chambers of 
shore-side houses; days when no boat can land, and when 
men are broken by stroke of sea against the wharves. As I 
write these words, three miles in the mountains, and with the 
land breeze still blowing from the island summit, the sound 
of that vexed harbor hums in my ears. Such a creek in my 
native coast of Scotland would scarce be dignified with the 
mark of an anchor in the chart; but in the favored climate 
of Samoa, and with the mechanical regularity of the winds 
in the Pacific, it forms, for ten or eleven months out of the 
twelve, a safe, if hardly a commodious port. The ill-found 
island traders ride there with their insufficient moorings the 
year through, and discharge, and are loaded, without appre- 
hension. Of danger, when it comes, the glass gives timely 
warning; and that any modern warship, furnished with the 
power of steam, should have been lost in Apia belongs not 
so much to nautical as to political history. The weather 
throughout all -that winter (the turbulent summer of the 
islands) was unusually fine, and the circumstance had been 
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commented on as providential, when so many Samoans were 
lying on their weapons in the bush. By February it began 
to break in occasional gales. On February roth a German 
brigantine was driven ashore. On the 14th the same misfor- 
tune befell an American brigantine and a schooner. On both 
these days, and again on the 7th March, the men-of-war 
must steam to their anchors. And it-was in this last month, 
the most dangerous of the twelve, that man’s animosities 
crowded that indentation of the reef with costly, populous, 
and vulnerable ships. I have shown, perhaps already at too 
great a length, how violently passion ran upon the spot; how 
high this series of blunders and mishaps had heated the re- 
sentment of the Germans against all other nationalities, and 
of all other nationalities against the Germans. But there 
was one country beyond the borders of Samoa where the 
question had aroused a scarce less angry sentiment. The 
breach of the Washington congress, the evidence of Sewall 
before a sub-committee on foreign relations, the proposal to 
try Klein before a military court, and the rags of Captain 
Hamilton’s flag had combined to stir the people of the States 
to an unwonted fervor. Germany was for the time the abhorred 
of nations. Germans in America publicly disowned the coun- 
try of their birth. In Honolulu, so near the scene of action, 
German and American young men fell to blows in the street. 
In the same city, from no traceable source, and upon no 
possible authority, there came a rumor of tragic news to ar- 
rive by the next occasion, that the Nipsic had opened fire on 
the Adler, and the Adler had sunk on the first reply. Punc- 
tually on the day appointed, the news came; and the two 
nations, instead of being plunged in war, could only mingle 
tears over the loss of heroes. By the second week in March 
three American ships were in Apia Bay—the Nipsic, the Van- 
dalia, and the Trenton carrying the flag of Rear-Admiral 
Kimberley; three German—the Adler, the Eber, and the 
Olga; and one British—the Calliope, Captain Kane. Six 
merchantmen, ranging from twenty-five up to five hundred 
tons, and a number of small craft further encumbered the 
anchorage. Its capacity is estimated by Captain Kane at 
four large ships; and the latest arrivals, the Vandalia and 
Trenton, were in consequence excluded, and lay without in 
the passage. Of the seven warships, the seaworthiness of 
two were questionable: the Trenton’s, from an original de- 
fect in her construction, often reported, never remedied—her 
hawse-pipes leading in on the berth-deck; the Eber’s, from 
an injury to her screw in the blow of February 14th. In this 
overcrowding of ships in an open entry of the reef even the 
eye of a landsman could spy danger; and Captain-Lieutenant 
Wallis, of the Eber, openly blamed and lamented, not many 
hours before the catastrophe, their helpless posture. ‘Temper 
once more triumphed. The army of Mataafa still hung im- 
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minent behind the town; the German quarter was still daily 
garrisoned with fifty sailors from the squadron; what was yet 
more influential, Germany and the States, at least in Apia 
Bay, were on the brink of war, viewed each other with looks 
of hatred, and scarce observed the letter of civility. On the 
day of the admiral’s arrival, Knappe failed to call on him, 
and on the morrow called on him while he was on shore. 
The slight was remarked and resented, and the two squadrons 
clung the more obstinately to their dangerous station. On 
the 15th the barometer fell to 29°.11 by 2 p.m. This was 
the moment when every sail in port should have escaped. 
Kimberley, who flew the only broad pennant, should certainly 
have led the way; he clung instead to his moorings, and the 
Germans doggedly followed his example: semi-belligerents, 
daring each other and the violence of heaven. Kane, less 
immediately involved, was led in error by the report of resi- 
dents and a fallacious rise in the glass; he stayed with the 
others—a misjudgment that was like to cost him dear. All 
were moored, as is the custom in Apia, with two anchors prac- 
tically east and west, clear hawse to the north, and a kedge 
eastern. ‘Topmasts were struck, and the ships made snug. 
The night closed black, with sheets of rain. By midnight it 
blew a gale, and by the morning watch a tempest. Through 
what remained of darkness the captains impatiently expected 
day, doubtful if they were dragging, steaming gingerly to 
their moorings, and afraid to steam too much. Day came 
about six, and presented to those on shore a seizing and terrific 
spectacle. Inthe pressure of the squalls the bay was ob- 
scured as if by midnight, but between them a great part of it 
was Clearly (if darkly) visible amid driving mist and rain. 
The wind blew into the harbor mouth. Naval authorities 
describe it as of hurricane force. It had, however, few or 
none of the effects on shore suggested by that ominous word, 
and was successfully withstood by trees and buildings. The 
agitation of the sea, on the other hand, surpassed experience 
and description. Seas that might have awakened surprise 
and terror in the midst of the Atlantic ranged bodily and (it 
seemed to observers) almost without diminution into the belly 
of that flask-shaped harbor; and the warships were alter- 
nately buried from view in the trough, or seen standing on 
end against the breast of billows. The Trenton at daylight 
still maintained her position in the neck of the bottle. But 
five of the remaining ships tossed, already close to the bot- 
tom, in a perilous and helpless crowd, theatening ruin to 
each other as they tossed; threatened with a common and 
imminent destruction on the reefs. Three had been already 
in collision: the Olga was injured in the quarter, the Adler 
had lost her bowsprit; the Nipsic had lost her smokestack, 
and was making steam with difficulty, maintaining her fire 
with barrels of pork, and the smoke and sparks pouring along 
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the level of the deck. For the seventh warship the day had 
come too late; the Eber had finished her last cruise; she was 
to be seen no more save by the eyes of divers. A coral reef 
is not only an instrument of destruction, but a place of sepul- 
ture; the submarine cliff is profoundly undercut, and presents 
the mouth of a huge antre, in which the bodies of men and 
the hulls of ships are alike hurled down and buried. The 
Eber had dragged anchors with the rest; her injured screw 
disabled her from steaming vigorously up; and a little before 
day she had struck the front of the coral, come off, struck 
again, and gone down stem foremost, oversetting as she went, 
into the gaping hollow of the reef. Of her whole comple- 
ment of nearly eighty, four souls were cast alive on the beach; 
the bodies of the remainder were, by the voluminous outpour- 
ing of the flooded streams, scoured at last from the harbor, 
and strewed naked on the seaboard of the island. Five ships 
were immediately menaced with the same destruction. The 
Eber vanished—the four poor survivors on shore read a dread- 
ful commentary on their danger; which was swelled out of 
all proportion by the violence of their own movements as 
they leaped and fell among the billows. By seven, the Nipsic 
was so fortunate as to avoid the reef and beach upon a space 
of sand, where she was immediately deserted by her crew, 
with the assistance of Samoans, not without loss of life. By 
about eight it was the turn of the Adler. She was close down 
upon the reef; doomed herself, it might yet be possible to save 
a portion of her crew; and, for this end, Captain Fritze placed 
his reliance on the very hugeness of the seas that threat- 
ened him. The moment was watched for with the anxiety of 
despair, but the coolness of disciplined courage. As she rose 
on the fatal wave, her moorings were simultaneously slipped; 
she broached-to in rising, and the sea heaved her bodily up- 
ward and cast her down with a concussion on the summit of 
the reef, where she lay on her beam-ends, her back broken, 
buried in breaching seas, but safe. Conceive a table: the 
Eber in the darkness had been smashed against the rim and 
flung below; the Adler, cast free in the nick of opportunity, 
had been thrown upon the top. Many were injured in the 
concussion; many tossed into the water; twenty perished. 
The survivors crept again on board their ship, as it now lay, 
and as it still remains, keel to the waves, a monument of the 
sea’s potency. In still weather, under a cloudless sky, in 
those seasons when that ill-named ocean, the Pacific, suffers 
its vexed shores to rest, she lies high and dry, the spray 
scarce touching her—the hugest structure of man’s hands 
within a circuit of a thousand miles—tossed up there like a 
schoolboy’s cap upon a shelf; broken like an egg: a thing 
todream of. The unfriendly consuls of Germany and Britain 
were both that morning in Matautu, and both displayed their 
nobler qualities. De Coetlogon, the grim old soldier, col- 
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lected his family, and kneeled with them in an agony of prayer 
for those exposed. Knappe, more fortunate in that he was 
called to a more active service, must, upon the striking of 
the Adler, pass to his own consulate. From this he was di- 
vided by the Vaisingano, now a raging torrent, impetuously 
charioting the trunks of trees. A kelpie might have dreaded 
to attempt the passage; we may conceive this brave but un- 
fortunate and now ruined man to have found a natural joy 
in the exposure of his life; and twice that day, coming and 
going, he braved the fury of the river. It was possible, in 
spite of the darkness of the hurricane and the continual 
breaching of the seas, to remark human movements on the 
Adler; and by the help of Samoans, always nobly forward in 
the work, whether for friend or enemy, Knappe sought long 
to get a line conveyed from shore, and was for long defeated. 
The shore guard of fifty men stood to their arms the while 
upon the beach, useless themselves, and a great deterrent of 
Samoan usefulness. It was perhaps impossible that this mis- 
take should be avoided. What more natural, to the mind of 
a European, than that the Mataafas should fall upon the 
Germans in this hour of their disadvantage? But they had 
no other thought than to assist; and those who now rallied 
beside Knappe braved (as they supposed) in doing so a double 
danger, from the fury of the sea and the weapons of their 
enemies. About nine a quartermaster swam ashore, and re- 
ported all the officers and some sixty men alive, but in piti- 
able case; some with broken limbs, others insensible from 
the drenching of the breakers. Later in the forenoon, cer- 
tain valorous Samoans succeeded in reaching the wreck and 
returning with a line, but it was speedily broken; and all 
subsequent attempts proved unavailing, the strongest adven- 
turers being cast back again by the bursting seas. Thence- 
forth, all through that day and night, the deafened survivors 
must continue to endure their martyrdom; and one officer 
died, it was supposed, from agony of mind, in his inverted 
cabin. Three ships still hung on the next margin of destruc- 
tion, steaming desperately to their moorings, dashed help- 
lessly together. The Calliope was the nearest in; she had 
the Vandalia close on her port side and a little ahead, the 
Olga close a-starboard, the reef under her heel; and, steam- 
ing and veering on her cables, the unhappy ship fenced with 
her three dangers. About a quarter to nine she carried away 
the Vandalia’s quarter-gallery with her jibboom; a moment 
later the Olga had near rammed her from the other side. By 
nine the Vandalia dropped down on her too fast to be 
avoided, and clapped her stern under the bowsprit of the 
English ship, the fastenings of which were burst asunder as 
she rose. To avoid cutting her down, it was necessary for 
the Calliope to stop and even to reverse her engines; and her 
rudder was at the moment—or it seemed so to the eyes of 
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those on board—within ten feet of the reef. “ Between the 
Vandalia and the reef” (writes Kane, in his excellent report) 
“it was destruction.” ‘To repeat Fritze’s manceuvre with the 
Adler was impossible; the Calliope was too heavy. The one 
possibility of escape was to go out. If the engines should 
stand, if they should have power to drive the ship against 
wind and sea, if she should answer the helm, if the wheel, 
rudder, and gear should hold out, and if they were favored 
with a clear blink of weather in which to see and avoid the 
outer reef—these, and these only, were safety. Upon this 
catalogue of “ifs’’ Kane staked his all. He signalled to the 
engineer for every pound of steam—and at that moment (I 
am told) much of the machinery was already red-hot. The 
ship was steered well to starboard of the Vandalia; the last 
remaining cable slipped. For a time—and there was no on- 
looker so cold-blooded as to offer a guess at its duration—the 
Calliope lay stationary, then gradually drew ahead. The 
highest speed claimed for her that day is of one sea-mile an 
hour. The question of times and seasons, thoughout all this 
roaring business, is obscured by a dozen contradictions; I 
have but chosen what appeared to be the most consistent; 
but if I am to pay any attention to the time named by Ad- 
miral Kimberley, the Calliope, in this first stage of her es- 
cape, must have taken more than two hours to cover less than 
four cables; and as she thus crept seaward -she buried bow 
and stern alternately under the billows. In the fairway of 
the entrance, the flagship Trenton still held on. Her rudder 
was broken, her wheel carried away; within she was flooded 
with water from the peccant hawse-pipes; she had just made 
the signal “ Fires extinguished,’ and lay helpless, awaiting 
the inevitable end. Between this melancholy hulk and the 
external reef Kane must finda path. Steering within fifty 
yards of the reef (for which she was actually headed), and 
her foreyard passing on the other hand over the Trenton’s 
quarter as she rolled, the Calliope sheered between the rival 
dangers, came to the wind triumphantly, and was once more 
pointed for the sea and safety. Not often in naval history 
was there a moment of more sickening peril, and it was dig- 
nified by one of those incidents that reconcile the chronicler 
with his otherwise abhorrent task. From the doomed flag- 
ship the Americans hailed the success of the English with a 
cheer. It was led by the old admiral in person, rang out 
over the storm with holiday vigor, and was answered by the 
Calliopes with an emotion easily conceived. This ship of 
her kinsfolk was almost the last external object seen from the 
Calliope for hours; immediately after, the mists closed about 
her till the morrow. She was safe at sea again—wna de 
multis—with a damaged foreyard, and a loss of all the orna- 
mental work about her bow and stern, three anchors, one 
kedge anchor, fourteen lengths of ‘chain, four boats, the jib- 
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boom, bobstay, and bands and fastenings of the bowsprit. 
Shortly after Kane had slipped his cable, Captain Schoon- 
maker, despairing of the Vandalia, succeeded in passing 
astern of the Olga, in the hope to beach his ship beside the 
Nipsic. Ata quarter to eleven her stern took the reef, her 
head swung to starboard, and she began to fill and settle. 
Many lives of brave men were sacrificed in the attempt to get 
a line ashore; the captain, exhausted by his exertions, was 
swept from deck by a sea; and, the rail being soon awash, 
the survivors took refuge inthe tops. Out of thirteen that 
had lain there the day before, there were now but two ships 
afloat in Apia harbor, and one of these was doomed to be the 
bane of the other. About 3 p.m the Trenton parted one 
cable, and shortly after a second. It was sought to keep 
her head to wind with storm sails and by the ingenious ex- 
pedient of filling the rigging with seamen; but in the fury of 
the gale, and in that sea perturbed alike by the gigantic 
billows and the volleying discharges of the rivers, the rud- 
derless ship drove down stern foremost into the inner basin; 
ranging, plunging, and striking like a frightened horse; drift- 
ing on destruction for herself and bringing it to others. 
Twice the Olga (still well under command) avoided her im- 
pact by the skilful use of helm and engines. But about four 
the vigilance of the Germans was deceived, and the ships 
collided; the Olga cutting into the Trenton’s quarters, first 
from one side, then from the other, and losing at the same 
time two of her own cables. Captain Von Ehrhardt instantly 
slipped the remainder of his moorings, and, setting fore and 
aft canvas and giving full steam ahead, succeeded in beach- 
ing his ship in Matautu, whither Knappe, recalled by this 
new disaster, had returned. The berth was perhaps the best 
in the harbor, and Von Ehrhardt signalled that ship and crew 
were in security. The Trenton, guided apparently by an 
undertow or eddy from the discharge of the Vaisingano, fol- 
lowed in the course of the Nipsic and Vandalia, and skirted 
southeastward along the front of the shore reef, which her 
keel was at times almost touching. Hitherto she had brought 
disaster to her foes; now she was bringing it tofriends. She 
had already proved the ruin of the Olga, the one ship that 
had rid out the hurricane in safety; now she beheld across 
her course the submerged Vandalia, the tops filled with ex- 
hausted seamen. Happily the approach of the Trenton was 
gradual, and the time employed to advantage. Rockets and 
lines were thrown into the tops of the friendly wreck; the 
approach of danger was transformed into a means of safety; 
and before the ship struck, the men from the Vandalia’s main 
and mizzen masts, which went immediately by the board in 
the collision, were already mustered on the Trenton’s decks. 
Those from the foremast were next rescued; and the flagship 
settled gradually into a position alongside her neighbor, 
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against which she beat all night with violence. Out of the 
crew of the Vandalia forty-three had perished; of the four 
hundred and fifty on board the Trenton, only one. The night 
of the 16th was still notable for a howling tempest and ex- 
traordinary floods of rain. It was feared the wrecks could 
scarce continue to endure the breaching of the seas; among 
the Germans the fate of those on board the Adler awoke keen 
anxiety; and Knappe, on the beach of Matautu, and the other 
officers of his consulate on that of Matafele, watched all 
night. The morning of the 17th displayed a scene of devas- 
tation rarely equalled: the Adler high and dry, the Olga and 
Nipsic beached, the Trenton partly piled on the Vandalia, 
and herself sunk to the gun-deck; no sail afloat; and the 
beach heaped high with the débris of ships and the wreck of 
mountain forests. Already, before the day, Seumanu, the 
chief of Apia, had gallantly ventured forth by boat through 
the subsiding fury of the seas, and had succeeded in commu- 
nicating with the admiral; already, or as soon after as the 
dawn permitted, rescue lines were rigged, and the survivors 
were with difficulty and danger begun to be brought to shore. 
And soon the cheerful spirit of the admiral added a new 
feature to the scene. Surrounded as he was by the crews of 
two wrecked ships, he paraded the band of the Trenton, and 
the bay was suddenly enlivened by the strains of Hail, Colum- 
bia! During a great part of the day the work of rescue was 
continued, with many instances of courage and devotion; and 
for a long time succeeding the almost inexhaustible harvest 
of the beach was to be reaped. In the first employment the 
Samoans earned the gratitude of friend and foe; in the sec- 
ond they surprised all by an unexpected virtue, that of hon- 
esty. Sails that twelve strong Samoans could scarce drag 
from the water, great guns (one of which was rolled by the 
sea on a man, the only native slain in all the hurricane), an in- 
finite wealth of rope and wood, of tools and weapons, tossed 
upon the beach. Yet I have never heard that much was 
stolen; and, beyond question, much was very honestly re- 
turned. On both accounts, for the saving of life and the 
restoration of property, the government of the United States 
showed themselves generous in reward. A fine boat was 
fitly presented to Seumanu; and rings, watches, and money 
were lavished on all who had assisted. The Germans also 
gave money at the rate (as I receive the tale) of three dollars 
a head for every German saved. ‘The obligation was in this 
instance incommensurably deep. Those with whom they were 
at war had saved the German blue-jackets at the venture of 
their lives. Knappe was, besides, far from ungenerous; and 
I can only explain the niggard figure by supposing it was 
paid from his own pocket. In one case, at least, it was re- 
fused. “I have saved three Germans,” said the rescuer; “I 
will make you a present of the three.” The crews of the 
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American and German squadrons were now cast, still in a 
bellicose temper, together on the beach. The discipline of 
the Americans was notoriously loose; the crew of the Nipsic 
had earned a character for lawlessness in other ports, and 
recourse was had to stringent and indeed extraordinary meas- 
ures. The town was divided in two camps, to which the 
different nationalities were confined. Kimberley had his 
quarter sentinelled and patrolled. Any seaman disregarding a 
challenge was to be shot dead; any tavern-keeper who sold 
spirits to an American sailor was to have his tavern broken 
and his stock destroyed. The incongruous mass of casta- 
ways was kept in peace, and at last shipped in peace out of 
the islands. Kane returned to Apia on the 19th, to find the 
Calliope the sole survivor of thirteen sail. He thanked his 
men, and in particular the engineers, in a speech of unusual 
feeling and beauty, of which one who was present remarked 
to another, as they left the ship, “ This has been a means of 
grace.” Nor did he forget to thank and compliment the 
admiral; and I cannot deny myself the pleasure of transcrib- 
ing from Kimberley’s reply some generous and engaging 
words. “My dear captain,” he wrote, “your kind note re- 
ceived. You went out splendidly, and we all felt from our 
hearts for you, and our cheers came with sincerity and ad- 
miration for the able manner in which you handled your ship. 
We could not have been gladder if it had been one of our 
ships, for in a time like that I can say truly with old Admiral 
Josiah Tatnall, ‘that blood zs thicker than water.’” One 
more trait will serve to build up the image of this typical sea 
officer. A tiny schooner, the Equator, Captain Edwin Reid, 
dear to myself from the memories of a six-months cruise, 
lived out upon the high seas the fury of that tempest which 
had piled with wrecks the harbor of Apia, found a refuge in 
Pangopango and arrived at last in the desolated port with a 
welcome and lucrative cargo of figs. The admiral was glad 
to have the figs; but what most delighted the man’s noble 
and childish soul was to see once more afloat the colors of 
his country. Thus, in what seemed the very article of war, 
and within the duration of a single day, the sword arm of 
each of the two angry powers was broken; their formidable 
ships reduced to junk; their disciplined hundreds to a horde 
of castaways, fed with difficulty, the fear of whose miscon- 
duct marred the sleep of their commanders. Both paused 
aghast; both had time to recognize that not the whole Sa- 
moan Archipelago was worth the loss in men and costly ships 
already suffered. The so-called hurricane of March 16th 
made thus a marking epoch in world history: directly, and 
at once, it brought about the Congress and Treaty of Berlin; 
indirectly and by a process still continuing, it founded the 
modern navy of the States. Coming years and other historian 
will declare the influence of that. ‘ 
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A HARD-WORKING WOMAN.,...ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE....KANSAS CITY JOURNAL 







All day she hurried to get through, 
The same as lots of wimmin do; 
Sometimes at night her husban’ said, 
“Ma, ain’t you goin’ to come to bed ?” 
An’ then she'd kinder give a hitch, 
An’ pause half way between a stitch, 
An’ sorter sigh, an’ say that she 
Was ready as she'd ever be, 
She reckoned, 





























An’ so the years went one by one, 
An’ somehow she was never done: 
An’ when the angel said, as how 

“ Mis’ Smith, it’s time you rested now,” 
She sorter raised her eyes to look 
A second, as a stitch she took; 


“ All right, I’m comin’ now,” says she. 
“T’m ready as I'll ever be, 

I reckon.”’ 
A PHILOSOPHER...... PHILANDER JOHNSON... ....JUDGE 


At eb’nin’, when de shadders come a-shiverin’ down de road, 

An’ de ole mule acks oneasy ‘case he ain’ got any load, 
Dah’s a feelin’ 
Dat comes stealin’ 

Fro’ yoh bosom when you stop 

An’ see de smoke a-curlin’ f’um de cabin chimbly-top, 

A sensefulness ob duty done an’ hones’-earned relief, 

An’ onconscious-like yoh whistles “Home, sweet home’ 

atween yoh teef. 


Yoh gets inside an’ fin’s a place oncommon nice an’ neat, 
But yoh suddenly diskibers yoh fohgot ter wipe yoh feet, 
An’ de mussin’ 
Brings a fussin’ 
Ob a mos’ alarmin’ size, _ 
An’ yoh whistlin’ gits so mixed up dat yoh stops it in surprise: 
But yoh ain’ discouraged, ‘case yoh knows yoh'd drop it 
mighty soon 
Ef dah nebber was no sign ob variations to de tune. 
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HENRY LABOUCHERE....... THE NEW YORK WORLD 


The persistent badgering of Mr. Arthur Balfour by that 
astute politician whom Englishmen know as “ Labby” has 
forced Mr. Labouchere’s name to the front more than ever. 
A prominent position in the next Liberal ministry must be 
offered to him. The newspapers are already discussing the 
matter, and are speculating whether or not the subject of 
this article will be as aggressive in his exalted position as he 
is now. It is suggested by many that, transformed into a 
minister, he will settle down into prosy submissiveness and 
cease to enliven the dulness of the British Parliament, but 
that is hardly to be believed. The idea is scouted by the 
people most familiar with Mr. Labouchere’s great abilities, 
his splendid services, and his tireless political industry during 
the last twelve years of Parliamentary life. The time has 
long since gone by when nothing that he said was taken seri- 
ously. His cheerful cynicism was responsible for much of 
the prejudice against himself and the misunderstanding of 
his true character and the motives which governed his public 
conduct. But this is all over now, and people are beginning 
to understand the real nature of one of the most remarkable 
men of his time. If his memoirs are ever written, they will 
be more interesting than Greville’s. He has practically lived 
the lives of six men. It is worth while to give an estimate 
of his true character made by one of his closest associates, 
both politically and socially—a man who has worked with 
him in Parliament and out of it, and who knows him well. 
This man is Mr. T. P. O’Connor. When Mr. O’Connor first 
attracted attention to himself through his prominence in a 
Radical club in Lambeth, he was delegated by the associa- 
tion to ask Mr. Labouchere to stand for the Lambeth con- 
stituency as a Radical candidate for Parliament. Mr. La- 
bouchere was at that time first beginning to show the strong 
leaning toward Radicalism and determination to reform public 
abuses, without regard to politics, which have made him a 
marked man ever since. Mr. O’Connor had a conversation 
with him on the subject, and they parted with an understand- 
ing to talk the matter over again. When they did meet again 
a few weeks afterward, both of them were members of the 
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House of Commons, though neither had any intention of 
running at the time they first met. There had been a sudden 
political upheaval which resulted in Mr. T. P. O'Connor's 
being returned for Galway and Mr. Labouchere’s being re- 
turned for Northampton. The amusing part of the latter’s 
victory was that he was elected by religious people as an 
offset to Bradlaugh. When Mr. O’Connor was asked to give 
an account of Mr. Labouchere’s character, based on their 
long and intimate acquaintance, he wrote this: “It is a char- 
acter on very deep, strong, and rigid lines, Behind that 
mocking tongue there is a mind as clear, as cold, and as mas- 
culine as any in the House of Commons, and the ferstflage is 
but a mask for very serious and sometimes for very deadly 
purpose. There are few subjects of political controversy 
which Mr. Labouchere has not thought out in the seriousness 
and solitude of that life of lonely thought and meditation 
which is as much a part of his existence as the garish and 
exposed life which is known to the readers of Parliamentary 
debates. His conclusions are not always to my mind sound, 
but they are rarely wrong. He is incapable of the follies, 
arithmetical and other, for instance, with which Mr. Cham- 
berlain often astounds the world that has not yet learned that 
great debating power can coexist with lack of judgment and 
of consistent and scientific thought. ‘Though he has some- 
times a curious incapacity for ready reckoning, Mr. Labou- 
chere is, on financial matters, one of the soundest thinkers 
of modern times. With a mind analytical and sceptical, he 
is a born critic, and there is no man who can tear an unsound 
scheme more mercilessly and rapidly to pieces. Next to the 
seriousness of his powers of thought, another thing in Mr. 
Labouchere, which is at last beginning to be understood, is 
the strength of his will. Smiling, as ready to talk with Tories 
as with Liberals, and much more disposed to laugh at his 
own side than at the other, he hides from the world the fact 
that he has one of the most inflexible wills in the House of 
Commons. During many years of acquaintance with him, I 
have never known him to abandon an idea or a purpose. 
Sometimes he has shown his inflexibility, in face of a perfect 
tempest of remonstrance, and even of execration from his 
opponents, with often superadded kindly counsels of friends 
who were anxious for his political welfare. All has been in 
vain. The wind against the rock beats not more vainly than 
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the curses of foes and the entreaties of friends against any 
purpose on which Mr. Labouchere has once made up his 
mind. With acritical rather than a constructive mind—with 
a temperament sceptical rather than warm—how comes it 
that he is a Radical? For Radicalism does require the en- 
thusiasm and a little of the blindness that jumps the dreary 
interval between ideals and realization. The reason is that 
Mr. Labouchere has a deep, abiding, instinctive hatred of 
cant, display, and artificiality. A man of large wealth, of 
good birth, he has the simplest of tastes and a scornful hatred 
for the luxury, show, and greed of social distinction. Hard- 
working, abstemious, plain-living, Mr. Laboychere’s joy in 
life is purely intellectual. Like Voltaire in his somewhat 
sardonic mood, he is like him in the ardor of his labor, and 
like him also in his hatred of sham, injustice, and social in- 
equality. If by a stroke of his hand to-morrow he could 
sweep away thrones and titles and classes, he would do so. 
He seems not so much indifferent to, as unconscious of, the 
artificial distinctions which are the greed and the desire of 
most men’s souls. Going to a meeting in the south or east 
of London he selects by choice the penny tram-car when your 
nouveau riche would dazzle with his coach and four and his 
liveries. The attacks which he makes year after year on the 
bloated estimates for royal palaces and all that frippery, rep- 
resent but a small part of the hatred and scorn he has for the 
apotheosis of snobbery and inequality which is represented 
by the luxury of royalty. And these attacks are inspired by 
another passion. Rich, as we have said, beyond ordinary men, 
he has a hatred of waste that amounts almost to a passion. 
Such, then, is the real, as distinguished from the imaginary, 
Labouchere. French rather than English, the hero for nearly 
half a century of every smokeroom in Europe, travelled, ex- 
perienced, intimate with the tricks of diplomatists, adven- 
turers, and gamblers, he conceals the seriousness of his nature 
from all but truly observant eyes. He veils his purpose under 
persiflage, his character under mocking wit, his strength of 
honest ambition and hatred of wrong under an elaborate air 
of utter carelessness. He is better understood now, in spite 
of himself, and there are few who will not welcome his choice 
as a cabinet minister as the just reward of hard work, per- 
sistent purpose, and talents as solid as they are brilliant. 
Finally, the popular mistake about Mr. Labouchere’s want of 
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strong feeling seems grotesquely untrue to those who know 
him and have watched his career. There is no man of his time 
who has brought more scoundrels to justice, and who has 
avenged more fiercely and relentlessly the wrongs of the weak, 
the helpless, and especially the wrongs of women and chil- 
dren. Every capital in Europe, every jail in Great Britain, is 
decked with the scalps of tyrants, wrong-doers, and cheats 
whom he has exposed with the reckless daring, the unflinch- 
ing courage, and the inflexible will with which he has always 
fought against what he considered wrong.” 


‘‘PAPA BREBANT"’........ PARIS CORRESPONDENT NEW YORK TRIBUNE 


Only the other day people were astonished to be reminded 
that Papa Brebant was still living. Now they are surprised 
to hear of his death. Such is the sweet reasonableness of 
humanity. And of the regret expressed at his departure from 
this world a considerable share arises from the fact that the 
plans for lavishing benefactions upon him are thus interrupted 
forever. Ah, well; why not? Perhaps he died to escape 
being an object of charity—even of such delicate and exalted 
charity as was in contemplation for him. It speaks worlds 
for the pace at which Paris lives, that Brebant should have 
been forgotten for many a year, until some one discovered 
him a few weeks ago in the Bankruptcy Court. For once, 
there was no better known man in Paris. His restaurant at 
the Boulevard and Faubourg Montmartre was the most famous 
in Paris. The successor of Vachette he has been called; 
but he far surpassed Vachette. He was not in a fashionable 
location, they said; but it became fashionable. Perhaps 
Prince and Princess Metternich had as much as anybody to 
do with making it so. They went straight past the Maison 
Dorée and other fashionable resorts to visit Brebant’s; and 
the world of fashion followed them, until there was no res- 
taurant on all the Boulevard that could compare with this in 
crowded and distinguished patronage. Most of all, however, 
it was the resort of men of letters. Emile Girardin used to 
declare that it was the only place in the world where he could 
dine in absolute content. The Goncourt brothers almost 
lived there. So did Villemessant and Adrien Hebrard, and 
Thiboust, and Victor Koning, and Victorien Sardou. Some 
of Sardou’s most famous works were chiefly elaborated there. 
The fire-eating Radical aristocrat Henri Rochefort, Marquis 
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de Lucay, was another of the regular haditués. Meilhac and 
Halévy spent half their time there. Poor Xavier Aubryet 
literally lived there for years on credit, and ran so heavily in 
debt to the complaisant Brebant that he was never able to 
settle his account. Brebant probably suffered much in 
this way. He was good-natured and hospitable, and seemed 
never able to say no to any one who asked to be trusted. 
Had he been less generous and more business-like, he might 
not have been dragged into the Bankruptcy Court in the last 
three months of his life. Perhaps, too, he might not have 
been recalled to public notice and had the foremost men of 
France get up a benefit perforfnance for him. Then, on the 
whole, was it not well to be bankrupted? Many thousands 
of francs were thus owing to Brebant. He never dunned any 
of his debtors, however. He was too proud to doso. It 
seemed to him like begging. He preferred to become in- 
solvent, and even to be arrested for debt. “Ah, well,’ he 
would say, “I have had a good time. I began with the em- 
pire, and I have survived it. What more could one ask ?” 
He survived, too, many of his famous patrons; their lives or 
their eminence. M. Pinard, for example, who was minister 
of the interior. He wasa frequent visitor at Brebant’s. Not 
long ago he sought to restore himself to public notice by 
writing his memoirs, but in vain. The book remains unread. 
Paul, the famous tailor of imperial days, was another. He 
died a while ago in obscurity. Prince Paul Demidoff was yet 
another. Well, he is not quite forgotten; the world is not 
kind enough to him to allow it. Besides, his estimable daugh- 
ter has just got married. Prince Paul used to visit Brebant’s 
first in the evening, and would stay there until he got so noisy 
and boisterous as to be put out of doors. Then he would go 
rolling along to some less fastidious place and spend the rest 
‘of the evening; the evening lasting until sunrise. Brebant’s 
was the scene of many gatherings that have become historic. 
There was the Diner des Spartiates, of which M. de Goncourt 
speaks in his memoirs, and his epic account of which, at the 
time of the siege of Paris, aroused the unctuous ire of M. 
Renan. M. Henri Meilhac got up a rival banquet of friends 
who, like himself, wore the uniform of the National Guard, 
and valiantly supported the horrors of the siege, sure of the 
mutton-chop which Brebant reserved for them. The society 
called Les Piparts also met there; they were wont to assem- 
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ble at midnight and sup till daybreak, cracking jokes and in- 
venting hoaxes on their contemporaries. Well, when Brebant 
broke down and became a bankrupt a little while ago, people 
began to remember that he was alive. M. Magnard, of Le 
Figaro, took his case in hand, and organized a relief com- 
mittee. This committee consisted of fifteen members. Three 
were of the Academy—Dumas, Sardou, and Meilhac. Three 
were of the Institute, famous painters—Geréme, Bonnat, and 
Lefevre. Three were newspaper men—Hebrard, of Le Temps; 
Meyer, of Le Gaulois; and Magnard, of Le Figaro. Three 
were theatrical managers—Bertrand, of the Opéra; Claretie, 
of the Théatre Francaise; and Koning, of the Gymnase. And 
three were men of eminent social rank—the Prince de Sagan, 
the Duc de Luynes, and the Marquis de Breteuil. These all 
entered into the work with much zest, and quickly got Bre- 
bant out of the Bankruptcy Court. The next step was to get 
up a great benefit performance, which would put thousands 
of francs in his pocket. ‘This was to take place next week. 
But on Sunday last Brebant discounted it by dying. He was 
nearly seventy years old, and his last hours were happy. 


THE NEW ROYAL PEER........ EDMUND YATES........ LONDON WORLD 


It may be expected that the elevation of Prince George of 
Wales to the peerage as Duke of York will be followed in 
due course by the announcement of the approach of a still 
more gratifying event. We speak of his elevation to the 
peerage advisedly, for, in spite of their royal titles and spe- 
cial precedence, not only the grandsons but even the younger 
sons of the reigning sovereign are, in contemplation of law, 
commoners until they are created peers. The heir apparent 
doubtless is born, and not made, a peer, since he is Duke of 
Cornwall by birth, although he is Prince of Wales by crea- 
tion. But all the other members of the royal family are,” 
constitutionally speaking, commoners until they are admitted 
into the House of Lords. They enjoy none of the privileges 
and are subject to none of the disabilities of the peerage; 
and so much is this the case that there is no legal impediment 
to their entrance into the House of Commons, Prince Will- 
iam, afterward William IV., before he became Duke of 
Clarence, had serious intentions of offering himself as a can- 
didatefor the representation of a Parliamentary constituency, 
and it was not disputed that he would have been eligible. In 
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these days, however, it is safe to say that none of our princes 
would for a moment entertain the notion of asserting their 
rights as commoners in this respect. Wisely and fortunately, 
the royal family maintain an attitude of strict political neu- 
trality, and to that circumstance is due in no smail measure 
the interest and respect with which they are regarded among 
all classes of their countrymen. Their popularity is alto- 
gether independent of party considerations, and is accorded 
to them by the whole body of the public. ‘Toward the Duke 
of York the national sentiments are only less warm and cor- 
dial than they are toward the Queen and the Prince of Wales, 
since, after them, he is. by far the most important member 
of the royal house. In the course of nature he will be our 
future king; and the feelings with which the occupant of 
that exalted station, merely because he is its occupant, is 
looked upon was amply demonstrated by the universal mourn- 
ing which followed the death of the Duke of Clarence. The 
Duke of York has succeeded, not only to his brother’s posi- 
tion in the line of succession, but also to his brother’s place 
in the affections of the country; and his formal entry into 
public life, and the prospect of his speedy marriage, are mat- 
ters of not less interest to it than those of the Duke of Clar- 
ence were. Personally, he is as well known as his brother 
was to the bulk of his future subjects, and he has claims to 
their appreciation of a special kind. A “sailor-prince’’ has 
by virtue of his profession a corner in the hearts of English- 
men, and the bearing which is appropriate to the character 
is certain to recommend him to them. The public appear- 
ances of the Duke of York have been hitherto almost com- 
pletely restricted to the colonies; but he always acquitted 
himself with credit, and he is free from the extreme reserve 
and nervousness which were unfortunately conspicuous in the 
Duke of Clarence. In him, too, the country sees its only 
hope of escape from a descent of the crown the possibility 
of which it contemplates with some concern; for whatever 
the personal qualities of the Duchess and the Duke of Fife 
may be, they would not, we are afraid, be hailed with enthu- 
siasm as queen and prince consort. Of all the royal duke- 
doms which have been created and revived from time to time, 
that of York has been the most familiar in our history from 
the latter part of the fourter to the earlier part of the aine- 
teenth century. It was  zinally conferred on Edmund of 
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Langley, the fifth son of Edward III., and it was his second 
son, Richard, earl of Cambridge’s, marriage with Lady Anne 
Mortimer, the great-granddaughter and heiress of Lionel of 
Antwerp, Duke of Clarence, that brought to the house of 
York its de-jure claim to the crown, and issued in the Wars 
of the Roses waged by its representatives against the de-facto 
kings of the house of Lancaster. The fourth Duke of York 
ascended the throne as Edward IV.; and from that period 
the title has always been that allotted to the second son of 
the sovereign, until the traditional custom was broken by the 
Queen, who created her second son, Prince Alfred, Duke of 
Edinburgh. It is due to this usage that the dukedom of 
York has been more frequently merged in the crown, owing 
to the accession of the princes who have borne the dignity 
than any other royal title, with the exception of the duke- 
dom of Cornwall and the principality of Wales. Henry VIII. 
was the sixth Duke of York, Charles I. the seventh, and James 
II. the eighth. But the second and third of these were dukes 
of Albany also, and perhaps the combination of the two honors 
may have exempted the first from the imputation of being 
ominous, which the second shared in common with the duke- 
dom of Clarence. Still, that it should itself have remained 
free from superstitious associations is not a little surprising, 
since three out of the first five dukes of York died violent 
deaths, one at Agincourt, another at Wakefield, and the third 
in the Tower. Of the ninth, tenth, and eleventh dukes of 
Albany, only the ienth, Prince Edward, the brother of George 
III., can be said to have been unfortunate, in that he died 
young. Prince Ernest Augustus, the brother of George L., 
and Prince Frederick, the son of George III., were, except 
that they neither of them became the father of a family, as 
it is devoutly to be hoped that the new Duke of York will, 
rather lucky than unlucky. It was extremely fortunate for 
the former that he became Duke of York, and for his brother 
that he became King of England at all; as to the latter, no 
man who had two such happy escapes as he had—once, when 
Colonel Lennox shct off a curl of his wig, and again, when 
the House of Commons acquitted him of complicity in Mrs. 
Clarke’s corrupt practices—had any just ground for believing 
that he had been born under unpropitious stars. As a matter 
of fact, the princes of Wales or dukes of Cornwall, whether 
they have or have not become kings, have distanced all their 
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royal competitors in their personal misfortunes. The first 
was murdered, the second died in his father’s lifetime, and 
the third was deposed and assassinated; the fifth and seventh 
died violent deaths, and the eighth and tenth died in their 
youth; while the eleventh was beheaded, the fourteenth died 
prematurely, and the fifteenth died mad. But even the omen- 
mongers have not suggested that it is unfortunate to be Prince 
of Wales or King of England; nor have they attached evil 
repute to the dukedom of York, which is a royal title not 
only of historic dignity, but of downright English sound. 


THE TWO RUINS........ WILLIAM SHARP........ “‘THE FLOWER O° THE VINE’ 


A sea of moonlight, 

And in the sea an isle 

Black, rugged, tempest-torn, vast: 

O mighty Colosseum 

More grand in this thy ruin 

Than when proud Cesar smiled, and all thy walls 
Rang with tumultuous acclaim, 

While round thy dark foundations moaned 

A wind of alien pain. 

Terrible thou, O splendor of the Past. 

How great the Rome that knew thee, and how dread! 
Proud Roman, thine inheritance 

Is as a deathless crown, 

Yea, as a crown deep-set upon the brows, 

The unfurrowed front of Time that is to be. 


Hark, that low whine! 

What crippled thing is this, 

This $pume of vice, 

This wreck of high estate ? 

What ruin this that rises gaunt and wild? 
Thou, thou art Rome, the Past, 

The Rome that is! 

Not here a venerable age, 

But dull decay, 

Slow death and utter weariness. 

Yon vast forlorn walls are but the frozen surf 
Of tides long ages ebbed. 

In thee ruin is, in thee and such as thee. 
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FLY-FISHING........L. M- VALE........ SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE 


The advantages of the fly are obvious enough. It is al- 
ways ready; bait must be procured for each occasion. “I 
wish,” said a lady one day, “that you would teach my hus- 
band to use the fly; for I observe that when you desire to go 
a-fishing you go, but he raises the whole village for four days 
to collect his baits.” Besides, it is a gratification to avoid 
giving pain, even if slight, to living bait. A still greater 
practical advantage is that the fly does not mortally wound 
any fish, and such as (by reason of size or for any other 
cause) are not wanted for the basket may be returned to the 
water unharmed. Unharmed? Probably entirely so. In 
bait-fishing many an undesired fish is basketed because 
wounds of its gills or gullet make its survival improbable if 
it were returned to the water. But a fly is not swallowed 
unless a bait has been added to it. It goes no farther than 
the mouth, and—by trout at least—is instantly recognized as 
a deception, and, if it has not been fastened at the moment 
of seizure, is immediately rejected. ‘That the presence of a 
hook in the mouth of predatory fish causes little, if any, pain 
becomes more probable the more their behavior is watched. 
Their mouths being their only prehensile apparatus, we 
should expect these parts to be but slightly sensitive to pain, 
and such seems from observation to be really the case. Such 
fish often seize and swallow others so protected with spines 
that the angler handles them with great caution. Most an- 
glers of experience have seen a fish take a fly repeatedly, or 
take a second while still struggling to be free of the first, so 
that it was perhaps landed by two anglers at once. I have 
knowledge of a bluefish taking off three large hooks baited 
for striped bass and coming to gaff on a fourth, when all four 
were recovered from its mouth. For experiment’s sake, the 
writer once caught, unhooked, and returned to the water the 
same trout four times within a few minutes (it being plainly 
visible all the time), and finally drove it out of the pool with 
a stick lest it should swallow the bait and be destroyed if it 
were allowed another opportunity. It may be said that in 
these two instances hunger overcame the fear of pain. But 
what shall be said of another experience of the writer, when, 
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after playing a grilse for some minutes and losing him, an- 
other cast brought to the fly a fish which proved to be the 
same one? The fly was fast in his lower jaw, while in his 
upper jaw a fresh and bleeding tear half an inch in length 
showed whence it had just broken away. To the negative 
advantage of pain avoided we may add the positive one that 
fly-fishing is for many reasons the most interesting form of 
angling. Fish take the artificial fly best when feeding upon 
the natural insects, which diet (as has been shown experi- 
mentally for trout at least) gives weight and strength more 
rapidly than any other. They are then more inclined to 
“sport,” they fight harder, and, it may be added, are more 
valued for the table. The gratification is enhanced by the 
greater delicacy of tackle made possible by the flexibility and 
elasticity of the rod necessary to fly-casting, and it is cer- 
tainly a greater pleasure to outwit the game by a clever imi- 
tation of a fly than by an actual gross lump of food. But 
the essential charm, we think, lies beyond the mere use of a 
fly, for trolling a fly is scarcely less lethargic than any other 
trolling, while minnow-casting is nearly as delightful as fly- 
casting. The gentle but continuous activity of fly-fishing 
gives it interest; the endeavor to put the fly accurately and 
delicately just where the angler would have it makes it as 
absorbing as any trial of marksmanship. The fascinating 
suspense of waiting for the rising fish. (There is one under 
the azalea bush!) Out goes the fly toward the marked spot. 
(A yard more, and gently, or it is hung up.) The breathless 
seconds as it sweeps down over it, the restraint of the space 
of a heart’s beat before the turn of the wrist, and then the 
struggle. These are the charms of fly-fishing the bait-fisher 
cannot share. There must always be differences of taste as 
to what kind of fly-fishing is the highest branch of the art. 
In England and America trout-fishing has generally been put 
into the first place. Certainly nowhere can the skilful angler 
more fully bring into play all his resources. The game is 
small compared to a salmon, for instance; but the trout of 
much-fished waters becomes possessed of a knowledge, a cun- 
ning, and a wariness which are worthy of all respect, and the 
overcoming of which adds a mental exercise tou the many 
other charms of this variety of angling. On asking an ex- 
perienced friend which he thought the more enjoyable, salmon 
or trout fishing, I got the answer: “They cannot be com- 
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pared. Trout-fishing is like a symphony—all is harmony. 
One can enjoy the sky, the air, the trees, the water, the 
tackle, and the fish; but when one is fast to a salmon, it is 
‘circus’ all the time.” This answer touches the essential 
difference; the gentle exercise typical of angling is replaced 
by a more laborious occupation, and the calm enjoyment by 
a struggle. To me, at least, no such struggle has left such 
charming memories as have some hours of trout-fishing (what 
pictures they are!), when the capture was of so little moment 
that only the choicest fish went into the creel. The expres- 
sion “Salmon-fishing spoils one for everything else’ has 
often a truth beyond the speaker’s intent. Any fishing which 
makes the capture of the fish, or of any particular fish, im- 
portant, is so far “spoiled"’ as a recreation. Besides, the 
planning and the commercial details essential to securing 
salmon-fishing go far to remove it from the domain of sport. 


THE TEMPLES OF RAMESES........ PALL MALL GAZETTE 


Rather more than three thousand years ago Rameses II. 
took in hand a mountain in Nubia, and hewed out of the liv- 
ing rock two vast temples. One is never surprised at any- 
thing Rameses did. He pervades the entire Nile. and dom- 
inates everything, right away from Cairo up to Wady Halfa. 
Take all the thirty-four dynasties, and, practically, Rameses 
is first, and the rest nowhere. If you come across anything 
colossal in the way of building, anything overwhelming in 
design and successful in execution, you may be quite safe in 
putting it down to Rameses. He reigned over sixty years, 
begat one hundred and seventy children, and lived to be 
nearly one hundred years old. And now he lies in his case 
at the Ghizeh Museum, the haughty old face frowning beneath 
its glass cover. Short work would he have made of the 
hundreds of tourists who pry and peep and giggle at his 
royal features. But of all the great things he did, the temples 
at Aboo Simbel are the greatest. The larger of the two he 
dedicated to the god of gods Amen, and secondarily to his 
own glory; and the smaller to the goddess Hathor and to his 
wife Nefertari. It is rare to find either in tomb or temple 
the record of conjugal love, but this smaller temple makes 
it clear that Rameses had a tender side to him. Half a foot 
deep on the front of the temple he cut an inscription setting 
forth that he, “ Rameses,the Strong in Truth, made this divine 
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abode for his royal wife Nefertari, whom he loves;” and 
the queen herself, tenderly responsive, carves in undying 
words that she, “his royal wife, who loves him, built for him 
this abode in the mountain of pure waters.” The better to 
study these temples, and to see the engineering work in 
progress entered upon to save them from impending ruin, 
I slept two nights in the sand in this veritable house of love. 
But at the larger temple, practical work is in hand. Here 
the four gigantic colossi sit, hands on knees, and gaze across 
the desert sands. Three thousand years have told upon the 
cliffs above the temple. The statues themselves would have 
defied time, but the native rock has yielded to sun and sand. 
In the rock itself there is a treacherous vein of clay, and the 
sand has at last eaten away the clay, and the fissures have 
gradually widened. A report was furnished to the Irrigation 
Department at Cairo, setting forth that the great temple was 
in imminent peril, and that a block of stone weighing two 
hundred and seventy tons was likely to fall and smash the 
only one complete statue out of the four. One of the em- 
barrassing facts connected with the present Egyptian admin- 
istration is that nothing can be done without the consent of 
half a dozen dominions and powers. Rameses himself would 
have told off a thousand slaves, and carted away the entire 
hill-top in a few weeks—he never allowed himself to be en- 
cumbered with red tape—but under existing circumstances 
Rameses has had to wait some months with the big block of 
stone impending over his head. Then the surveyor sent a 
still more urgent report, and ultimately Captain Johnston, 
R.E., and twelve English soldiers were sent up to Aboo Sim- 
bel to save Rameses. They found no less than three rocks 
in a dangerous condition: one measuring thirty-four feet by 
twelve was taken in hand at once and broken up into small 
pieces; another of twenty-five tons was similarly dealt with ; 
and then the biggest of all, weighing about two hundred and 
seventy tons, was tackled. No explosives of any kind could 
be used, as the two northernmost colossi are out of their 
equilibrium, and the least vibration might topple them over; 
so five stout iron cables were placed round the big block, and 
then it was broken up into small pieces and thrown down 
into the sand. Rameses may now sit in peace and watch the 
dawn break over the desert for another three thousand years. 
The two colossi which are out of balance are to be pinioned 
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back to the rock behind by iron bands; the bands will be 
disguised as much as possible, but one regrets that a more 
dignified method of support for Pharaoh could not be devised. 


A GAMY FISH.....+++ C. F. HOLDER. ...... THE CALIFORNIAN MAGAZINE 


“Wall,” said the fisherman, “ you never cot black sea-bass, 
that’s certain. Go with me, I show you.” I was soon on 
the pebbly beach, and a moment later the little boat was 
gliding around the grim, rocky sentinel that guarded the 
island. My oarsman was an old settler, a picturesque, big- 
chested half-breed who had lived on the little island for thirty 
years, who knew and, I could see, loved it well. We passed 
by the grim precipices, against which the surf had formed a 
half-moon-shaped beach, with white sands and pebbles, and 
then the Mexican stood up, looked around out to sea, then 
up at the gray slopes, then took the oars again, and in a few 
strokes put the boat over what he assured me was a big rock 
fifty feet down, and a favorite haunt of the black sea-bass. 
The anchor was tossed over, the rope ran merrily out, and 
the hook, baited with a six-pound grouper, went hissing down 
to the big submerged rock. “Sometimes he bite, sometimes 
he don’t,” quoth the fisherman, “but whether he do or not, 
we have the fishin’ all the same;”’ and he looked at me in- 
quiringly to see if I was that kind of a fisherman or of the 
variety who are never satisfied unless the fish are always on 
the line. It so happened that I was not of the latter kind. 
I found pleasure in the mere anticipation; and so we sat silent 
for half an hour on the sea of glass, I holding the throbbing 
line that the ebbing tide played upon as the string of a musi- 
cal instrument. The broad channel between us and the main- 
land was smooth and as blue as steel. Here and there a 
flying-fish rose and soared away, like some fantastic insect. 
Away inland rose the snow-capped peaks of the Sierra Madres, 
telling of Pasadena, the San Gabriel Valley, and the fertile 
garden spots that reach up to the mother-mountains. Far to 
the south I traced them, until they were lost in the blue haze. 
There was Santa Ana, with a capping of golden cloud, and 
far away, rising grandly, rich masses of cloud that told of 
the great California desert and the burning sands, in such 
marked contrast to the verdure of the coast country. I 
glanced at my companion and his dark eyes rested on the 
great rocks that rose above us, and the gray slopes that 
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reached away, making up the fair mountain island. I won- 
dered if he was thinking of his ancestors, the Indians, whom 
Cabrillo and others found here centuries ago; of the time 
when Santa Catalina was an empire in itself, and owned by 
them; of the time when the temples of their god capped the 
hills and villages, crowned every cajfion’s mouth. This I 
wondered, and more, when suddenly I became aware that the 
tension of the line I held had increased, by a steady pull; 
then came a jerk that took my hand into the water. “Jew 
fish, sure,” whispered the Mexican, awakened from his reverie 
by my exclamation. “Slack!” I paid out the line while he 
seized the anchor line and made ready to haul up. “Give 
him five feet and then hook,” were my orders. I was an old 
shark fisherman, having caught many of those monsters in the 
south, and I saw that work of a similar kind was laid out for 
me in this black sea-bass fishing. The line jerked heavily in 
my hand, then began to run out steadily; I paid out; and 
then when about six feet had gone over the gunwale I stopped, 
gave a glance at the coil to see that all was clear, and when 
the line came taut I jerked the hook into my first black sea- 
bass. I have every reason to believe that the latter was as- 
tonished, as for a single second there was no response; then 
came a jerk that almost lifted me from the boat, and the line 
went hissing over the rail like a living thing, playing a merry 
hornpipe of its own composition. Nothing could stop such 
a rush, and I simply waited while the Mexican pulled up the 
anchor, and when the latter was in I grasped the line and 
braced back for the fight. The light boat whirled around like 
a top and away we went like a tug, surging through the water, 
an ominous wave of foam rising high around the bow. A 
ten-foot shark never pulled harder than this gamy fish, and 
for five minutes I was undecided who was master. I took it 
in with the greatest difficulty, gaining ten feet only to have 
the gamy creature rush toward me and then dash away with 
an impetus that was more than irresistible. Then I would 
stop him again, slowly making foot by foot, hand over hand, 
taking a turn on the cleat, slacking and pulling, in attempts 
to tire the monster—tactics that for a while were of no avail. 
One of the tricks of this fish was to stop and jerk its head 
from side to side violently—a proceeding that produced an 
effect equivalent to striking blows at the holder of the line; 
tremendous jerks which came, one, two, three, then one, two, 
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three; then the line would slack as the monster rushed up, 
and if I took the line in quickly enough to prevent a turn, 
well and good; if I did not, the bass would turn and dash at 
the bottom, making everything hum and sing. Giving and 
taking, hauling and easing off for twenty minutes, and I was 
almost satisfied that I had done my duty in the premises, when 
suddenly the fish rushed up, and recovering I took in the 
slack and with a final effort brought the black giant to the 
surface. For a moment I saw a pair of eyes as big as those 
of an ox, a rich chestnut-black, and then with a tremendous 
heave the fish threw itself over, deluging me with water, 
tipping and half capsizing the dinghy. It was the last strug- 
gle. I kept my hold, and with another haul had the king of 
Pacific-coast fishes at hand’s length, where it rolled and 
tossed, its huge tail bathing us with spray, protesting against 
its capture. What a capture it was! How we breathed hard 
and looked at each other. The experience of the moment, 
the sensations, could not have been purchased. It was worth 
going a long way to accomplish. Imagine, you casters of 
the black-bass fly, a small-mouthed black-bass lengthened 
out to six feet, bulky in proportion, a giant biack-bass—one 
that you would dream about in a nightmare after a good 
day’s fishing—almost a fac simile of the five-pounder you have 
taken pride in, but increased to a size that tips the scales at 
four hundred pounds. Imagine this and you have the black 
sea-bass, the Jew fish, or, as the naturalists have it, the 
Stereolepsis gigas of the Pacific coast, a noble fish, a gamy 
fellow, especially adapted to the man who desires animated 
dumb-bells, or who, sedentary in his habits, requires violent 
exercise, coupled with much excitement. The black sea- 
bass is to the Pacific coast what the tarpon is to the East, 
though it is thoroughly a hand-line catch. If any Eastern 
angler desires to try it with a rod, I will not say that it is im- 
possible, but when it comes tc the reel I would recommend a 
donkey-engine attachment of two or three horse-power, as 
our quarry sometimes reaches seven hundred pounds. 
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THE OUIJA CRAZE........ THE NEW YORK SUN 


At the beginning of the holiday season last year a new 
toy called Ouija was introduced to the public. It was be- 
lieved that it might amuse small gatherings for a season and 
then be cast aside and forgotten. It sold fairly well, but, 
to the surprise of the dealers, the sales did not fall off after 
the holiday season. The manufacturers were called upon to 
put forth extra efforts to supply the unexpected demand. 
They believed that they had hit the popular fancy in much 
the same way as the originators of Pigs in Clover had. 
After a while, however, the sales fell off gradually, although 
some are sold yet. The retailers reported after the holidays 
that a new use had been found for the ouija. The spiritual- 
ists had seized upon it as an excellent substitute for the plan- 
chette, they said, and what had been intended to be only a 
plaything for idle hours became a medium for communica- 
tions between believers and alleged inhabitants of the “ spirit 
world.’ Since the beginning of the year the ouija has been 
used at many gatherings of spiritualists. In New England, 
and in Boston especially, the use of the ouija has become 
almost a craze among the believers, and wonderful stories are 
told of its effectiveness as a communicating medium between 
the living and the dead. According to some of the enthusi- 
asts, the spirits have taken to the ouija with marvellous zeal. 
Apparently they have been waiting for it, in order to give 
true believers their views on various subjects. In fact, the 
reporter was assured solemnly by one devotee that the ouija 
had really been invented by certain spirits of departed ge- 
niuses, who thereafter communicated their idea to the mortal 
who, as their instrument, revealed it to the living world. 
These facts, said the reporter’s informant, were directly com- 
municated to a gathering of spiritualists in this city through 
the medium of the ouija. The message received on that oc- 
casion was to the effect that the spirits, knowing that the 
planchette no longer had the confidence of the public because 
of the deceptions practised by unscrupulous mediums, had 
decided upon this new idea, which contained many of the 
best features of the planchette. In fact, the difference be- 
tween the two is chiefly in details; the theory is practically 
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thesame. The planchette consisted of a heart-shaped board 
with two little wheels under the large end to enable the spirits 
to move it easily. Under the pointed end was a pencil by 
means of which the supposed spirits wrote their messages to 
living friends. Usually the board was about six inches in 
length by about four inches in width. Occasionally, although 
not often, it varied slightly from the heart shape. The upper 
surface was polished, usually. Sometimes the wheels were 
little metal casters, and at other times they were wooden 
wheels. In either case, they were made so that the board 
could be wheeled easily in any direction. The pencil could 
be of lead, in which case the writing was done on paper; or 
of slate, when the message was written on a school slate. 
Two persons operated the planchette, under the supposed 
influence of the spirits. ‘The planchette was placed on the 
slate or paper, and the living operators sat on opposite sides 
of it, each one resting the fingers of both hands lightly on 
the polished surface. The messages were received in various 
ways. Sometimes one of the two would ask questions, either 
aloud or mentally, and wait until spirits moved the other to 
record their answer. Sometimes neither one spoke, but waited 
silently for the spirits to manifest themselves unbidden. Many 
curious results have been recorded. Bishop, Montagu, and 
other mind-readers asserted that it was possible for a strong 
mind to dominate a weaker one so as to make the latter write 
messages that the former had dictated mentally. Of course, 
a prerequisite in this, as in all similar trials, was that both 
operators should fasten their minds intently upon the ques- 
tions asked. The messages were written in all kinds of ways 
—upside down, horizontally, vertically, but rarely with uni- 
formity. Sometimes the questions were asked by others in 
the party or written by them on pieces of paper, which were 
conceaied afterward. ‘The planchette created a great furor, 
but the exposures of unscrupulous operators destroyed the 
popular interest in it, although spiritualists generally yet give 
it credence. The ouija is very similar, but no writing is done 
with it. The ouija isa heart-shaped board of about the same 
size as the planchette. Instead of wheels or casters, it is 
supported on three little legs, two at the large end and one 
at the point, with little pieces of felt at the ends. The ouija 
is placed on the polished surface of a board about two feet 
in length and one foot in width. The letters of the alphabet 
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and the words Yes and No are painted on the board. The 
operators sit on opposite sides of the board, with their fingers 
resting lightly on the ouija. The point of the latter is the 
indicator. It may move backward, forward, or laterally to 
any letter or word on the board. Some say that there is less 
chance of fraud with the ouija than with the planchette, while 
others maintain the opposite. Those who have faith in it tell 
marvellous stories of the operations of the ouija. They say 
that intricate questions, prepared by strangers, to the op- 
erators, and known only to the former, have been answered 
correctly and rapidly. The intense excitement that accom- 
panies many of the ouija demonstrations has resulted seriously 
in a number of instances. Reports from various parts of the 
country show that a number of believers have had their 
minds upset by the nervous excitement. 


GERMAN GALLANTRY..... A CALIFORNIA GIRL'S REMINISCENCE...... N. Y. TRIBUNE 


I had rather a unique experience the first year I was in 
society, for I “came out” in New York, Berlin, and after- 
ward in London; and I am obliged to say that I found more 
kindliness and real courtesy in Germany than anywhere else, 
although many of the customs struck me as very curious. 
A stranger in either London or New York has a hard time of 
it in society, unless she is exceptionally gifted with beauty or 
money; but in Germany every one is at least welcomed with 
cordiality, and the habit of universal introductions puts one 
at one’s ease at once. Coming straight from New York, 
where, I must confess, I had been received, if not with rude- 
ness, at least with the most uncomplimentary indifference, 
the contrast was most striking. The evening after my ar- 
rival, I attended a little gathering, where there was some 
dancing and more conversation, and, to my surprise and 
gratification, every man in the room asked to be presented to 
me. This was, indeed, a pleasant change from New York, 
where I have felt myself forlorn and an alien, and I was none 
the less pleased with the kindly young officers to learn that 
these marks of civility were not personal at all, being merely 
the usual way of welcoming a stranger. Some of the German 
ways, however, struck me, as I have said, as being very queer 
indeed. I never quite became reconciled to the habit of 
hand-kissing. At first it gave me quite a shock when, after 
a dinner-party, the man who took me in to dinner escorted 
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me to the door, and, with a low bow and a “ Gesegnete 
Mahizeit, Gnadigste” (“ A blessed meal, most gracious one”’), 
kissed my hand. I am told that this formality is generally 
omitted now, but several years ago it was quite universal; but 
the hand-kissing still continues, I believe, for partings and 
greetings and so on ad libitum. In Germany, by the way, 
no girl ever gets “stuck ” (horrid word) ; a girl being returned 
to her chaperon directly after a dance, as a matter of course. 
The said dance belongs to the man who has engaged it, and 
any one who begs for an “extra tour” must ask the gentle- 
man, not the lady, which always seemed to me rather odd. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN SAFETY-VALVE........ W. B. HILL........ THE CENTURY 


The Republic is opportunity. It is the birthright of every 
American boy to have the chance to be President, and of 
every American girl to have the chance to be the President's 
wife. The atmosphere is stimulating to ambition. The de- 
sire inspired by the genius of American institutions is “to be 
equal to our superiors and superior to our equals.” But in 
the midst of universal suggestions prompting the citizen to 
high ambitions, the ugly fact remains that the positions of 
political distinction are relatively very few compared to the 
vast multitude of possible aspirants. The practical politician 
confesses this in the wail, “ There ain’t offices enough to go 
round among the boys.” The intelligent foreigner is much 
perplexed by this problem. He can understand why the un- 
distinguished classes on the Continent submit contentedly to 
obscure conditions of life. It is the lot to which they are 
born. But here every school-boy is taught that the highest 
stations are open to him; and in a thousand papers, books, 
lectures, speeches, and sermons he is told that perseverance 
alone will put the highest prizes within his grasp. What, 
then, can explain the contentedness of the millions who, as 
the French say, never “pierce” the level of mediocrity ? 
What is the great American safety-valve for these ambitions 
for precedence which our national life generates, fosters, and 
stimulates, without adequate provision for their gratification ? 
A friend from abroad, without the philosophic insight of Mr. 
Bryce or the illuminating wit of Max O’Rell, was once pre- 
senting to me what seemed to him the serious phases of this 
problem. I thought myself competent to make the explana- 
tion; but I did not know how to take hold of the subject. 
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We were standing in the office of a large hotel at the time, 
when an incident gave me the clew. There walked up to the 
register a sturdy American citizen, who seized the pen as if 
he were about to sign some momentous document. Bending 
over the open page of the book, he scrawled his name, his 
mouth moving and writhing with every twist of the pen. It 
occurred to me to look at the record of this new arrival, and 
this is what I saw: “Hon. Sock Bruitt, Chairman of the 
Committee on Pumps, Whiskeyville, Texas.’’ Seizing this 
thread, I proceeded to unravel as best I could the tangled 
skein of American life as it is organized into social, business, 
religious, and other associations, all of them elaborately offi- 
cered. Until I made the effort to explain the matter to “an 
alien to the commonwealth,” I had never realized the full 
significance of the non-political office-holding class in our 
country as a factor in the national life. Take a city directory 
and examine the list of organizations usually printed in such 
a publication; you will see ample provision for the local am- 
bitions of all the inhabitants. Take one of the books issued 
by a “live” church; examine the list of societies devotional, 
missionary,temperance, young people’s, Sunday-school, char- 
itable, etc. The matter will be made clearer still if you study 
the subject in a small village where universal acquaintance is 
possible. I made a test case of one small town, and found 
that every man, woman, and child (above ten years of age) 
in the place held an office—with the exception of a few scores 
of flabby, jelly-fish characters whose lack of ambition or en- 
terprise removes them from consideration as elements of the 
problem. But mere local precedence does not satisfy the 
more aspiring minds; hence, nearly all of the thousand-and- 
one societies have State and national organizations. Here 
is an enormous supply of official positions. Every trade, 
every profession,every benevolence, every sport,every church, 
furnishes distinctions commensurate in territorial magnitude 
with our great country. And still the full measure of Ameri- 
can officialism is not attained. There must be international 
organization. ‘The earth must be girdled; and so, every so- 
ciety aims to plant a few lodges, or posts, or bands, or aux- 
iliaries, or unions, or chapters (as they may be styled) beyond 
the seas. It little matters how few or scattered or insignifi- 
cant these foreign plants may be. It is enough that “ inter- 


national organization has been accomplished "—and with it a 
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new set of officials having world-wide jurisdiction. The 
grandeur of all these distinctions suffers no diminution in 
their names. The chief officer is ruler, chancellor, com- 
mander, seigneur, president, potentate, with many superla- 
tive and worshipful prefixes. And in the rituals of the 
numerous orders the Almighty is habitually referred to as 
the Supreme Commander, Ruler, Potentate, or otherwise, as 
the case may be. By this means the American imagination 
accomplishes an interuniversal as well as an international 
organization. A few years ago, in a little country village, 
there was instituted a chapter of a certain benevolent insur- 
ance order. The chancellor was subsequently elected grand 
chancellor of the State. Afterward at a national convention 
he was made supreme grand chancellor of the United States. 
The next year he was elected most supreme grand chan- 
cellor of the world; and it became his duty, the order paying 
his expenses, to make an international visitation to the three 
chapters in Australia, New Zealand, and England that com- 
posed the aforesaid “ world.”” When that triumphal tour was 
completed, his return home was heralded, and the chapter 
of his village arranged for a reception of the honorable dig- 
nitary. Never shall I forget the feeling of solemn awe that 
settled down upon the little community as the evening ap- 
proached when the most supreme grand chancellor of the 
world was to arrive. ‘This favored American was a “ bigger 
man than old Grant.” Not only are there offices enough to 
“go round,” but the really capable and pushing American is 
generally honored witha score. I heard an overworked man 
decline to be at the head of an organization because he was 
at the head of twenty-five already. Here, then, we have the 
great American safety-valve—we are a nation of presidents. 
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AN OLD SONG........ WILLIAM MOFFAT .......N. O. TIMES-DEMOCRAT 


“Only five cents apiece, sir.” 

I was standing at a Broadway book stall that hot July 
noon. A pile of second-hand music lay before me. As the 
boy at my side uttered the words, I turned the sheets idly 
and Campana’s “Io vivo et t’'amo” met my eyes. My heart 
gave a sudden bound. In an instant the hum of the crowd, 
the jingling of the cars, the roar of traffic, swept from me like 
the surge of an ebbing sea. 

The blazing noonday glare faded into a mellow, golden 
light. Again I stood in that old, familiar room. The soft 
notes of the piano stole dreamily upon my ear. ‘The slim, 
graceful figure of a girl swayed gently before the key-board, 
her pale face upturned—the white rose nestling in her hair, 
How fragrant its perfume! 

And we sang once more together Campana’s sweet duet— 
sang as we had sung, ah! how many, many times! 

Softly the words fell from her lips: 

“To vivo et t’amo—I live and love thee.’ 

Our voices faltered. Her brimming eyes met mine. Bend- 
ing low, our faces touched. Then rudely the happy vision 
was dispelled. 

I stood in a darkened room. Before me, in a bank of 
flowers, rested a figure draped in snowy white—still as mar- 
ble, the waxen fingers clasped upon her breast, the pale face 
angel-like beneath its crown of chestnut hair. 

And the white rose still nestled there. Can I ever forget 
its perfume ? 

“ Julie, Julie,” I cried in agony, sinking beside her, “I live 
and love thee! Can you not hear me?” 

Now, as then, a sweet voice echoed in my heart: 

“T live and love thee still.” 


“Only five cents apiece, sir.” 
Again the blinding, blazing street. About me jostled the 
noisy crowd. The boy stood stolidly by. I had not moved. 
My hand still held the music. Once again, after years of 
death, my heart had lived—an instant. Moved by a sudden 
impulse, I drew out the sheet of music. 
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“T will take this,” I said. 

As I turned away I examined the title leaf more closely. 
In the upper corner, faded and scarcely legible, I found the 
name—“ Julie Courtenay.” 


HIS TASTE WAS ALL RIGHT DETROIT FREE PRESS 


The eating a traveller gets among the mountains of Ken- 
tucky is not always the exact thing he would choose if left 
to the dictates of his own taste, but he must put up with it 
or go empty. One June day after a rough ride of thirty 
miles and no dinner, I pulled up in front of a house to make 
inquiries as to entertainment for man and beast for that night. 
The proprietor was sitting on a wood pile by the gate. 

“What are the chances for something to eat and a place 
to sleep ?”” I asked, after the usual greeting. 

“Come fur?” he answered. 

“Thirty miles.” 

“Whar from ?” 

“ Beattyville.” 

“Come from the Blue Grass ?”’ 

“Yes, left Winchester a week ago.’ 

“ Live down that a-way ?” 

“Yes, when I am at home.”’ 

“T used to live down in the Blue Grass myself,” he said 
with a reminiscent pleasure in his eyes. ‘“ Lived down thar 
till I was twenty-one, married a gal up in these parts and 
come up here to live. She owned this farm. I didn’t own 
a durn thing in the Blue Grass,” and he winked slyly. “ But 
git down and come in. I reckon we kin fix you. Hitch 
your hoss to the fence. Want somethin’ to eat, do you?” 

“TI should say so,’’ I replied as I obeyed his instructions. 

“ How'd a fine fried chicken with flour gravy strike you?” 

“Plumb centre,” I replied in the vernacular. 

“ That’s Blue Grass victuals, ain’t hit?” he asked, with an 
appetizing laugh. “And I reckon you ain’t objectin’ to some 
nice hot biscuits, flaky and white, with honey onto ’em and 
a piece of briled ham, that ud make your mouth warter ?” 

“Well, hardly,” I said, as the pleasant vision the man 
spread out before me began to tickle my palate. 

“Good cup of coffee ain’t bad, nuther, is it? and waffles 
throwed in fur good measure, and then taperin’ off on a big 
sasserful of fresh strawberries swimmin’ in cream.” 
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“Don’t talk about it,” I protested; “I’m hungrier than a 
wolf. Let me get at it.” 

My host’s face fell, and there were almost tears in his eyes. 

“Talk’s all there is to it, mister,” he said mournfully 
“Tt uster be that a-way in the Blue Grass, but we don’t git 
nothin’ but corn bread and salt pork up this way.” 

I presume he saw the disappointment in my face, and that 
I was about to express it vigorously, for he threw up his 
hands appealingly. 

“Don’t say a word, mister,” he pleaded; “ef I didn’t git 
a chance sometimes to talk about the kind of fillin’ fit fora 
man to put inside of himself, I’d a been a dead man twenty- 
five years ago.” 

And I didn’t say a word. 


AN INTERRUPTED TALE A HUSBAND'S PATIENCE LONDON TIT-BITS 
He—Oh, my dear, I must tell you something Jack Bur- 
roughs told me to-day while 
She—Where did you see Jack Burroughs ? 
jie—Oh, we went to luncheon together, and—— 
She—How did you happen to go out to luncheon together ? 
He—Well, we didn’t exactly go out together. I met Jack 
at the restaurant, and 
She—What restaurant ? 
He—Calloway’s, and Jack 
She—How did you happen to goto Calloway’s? I thought 
you always lunched at Draper's ? 
He—I nearly always do, but I just happened to drop into 
Calloway’s to-day, along with Jack, and 
She—Does he always lunch at Calloway’s ? 
He—I’m sure, my dear (a little sharply), that I don’t know 
if he does or not. It makes no earthly difference if 
She—Oh, of course not. (Hastily.) I just wondered if he 
did, that’s all. Go on with your story. 
He—Well, while we were eating our soup, Jack 
She—What kind of soup? 
He—Oxtail. Jack said that 
She—I thought you disliked oxtail soup ? 
He—-Well, I don’t care much about it, but 
She—How did you happen to order it, then ? 
He—Because I did. (Severely.) But the soup has nothing 
to do with the story. 
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She—Oh, of course not. (In a grieved tone.) I never 
said that it did. I don’t see why you should get cross over 
a simple question. Go on. 

He—Well, while we were eating our soup, Lawrence Hil- 
dreth and his wife came in, and 

She—They did? 

He—I have just said so. 

She—Well, you needn’t be so cross about it. 

He—They came in, and 

She—Is she pretty ? 

He—Pretty enough. Jack bowed and—— 

She—Does he know them ? 

He—Well, now, do you suppose he would have bowed if 
he hadn’t known them? I declare if I—— 

She—How was she dressed ? 

He—How should I know? I never looked at her dress. 
What I was going to tell you was that—— 

She—Did they sit near you ? 

He—Yes, at the next table. And while they were order- 
ing, Jack said that they 

She—Couldn’t they hear him ? 

He—Do you suppose (fiercely) that Jack would have no 
more sense than to let them hear him talking about them ? 
Look here, now 

She—James, if you can’t tell a simple little incident with- 
out getting into a passion, you’d better keep it to yourself. 
What did Jack say ? 

He—He said that Mrs. Hildreth’s father was opposed to 
the match, and 

She—How did he know that? 

He—Great Cesar! There you go again! 

She—James, will you please remember that it is your wife 
to whom you are speaking, sir ? 

He—No other woman could drive me raving, distracted, 
crazy, asking silly questions about 

She—James! 

He—Every time I try to tell you anything you begin, and 
you—— 

She—James (rising with dignity and saying stiffly), I do 
not propose listening to any such insulting remarks, and 

He—You never listen to anything. That’s the trouble. 
it —— 
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She—When I ask you a simple question, you—— 

He—I'd say “simple!”’ You've asked me a million “ sim- 
ple” questions in the last half-hour, just because I was going 
to tell you that Jack Burroughs said that 

She—I do not wish to know what Mr. Jack Burroughs said. 
I shall have my dinner sent to my room, since it is so painful 
for you to eat with an idiot! (Retires scornfully, while he 
narrowly escapes an attack of apoplexy.) 


HOW SIMKINS PAINTED THE MOOR CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


We were lounging around Cairo in the summer of ’86, 
sketching and killing time until the fall term at the Beaux- 
Arts should commence—Simkins, Toretti, and myself. To- 
retti was a fiery-tempered Venetian whom we had become 
acquainted with in Paris. He used to get up ridiculously 
early in the morning and go out with a little note-book in 
his hand to see the sun rise. He never made a sketch, just 
looked. He would eat a light breakfast and then sit around 
all day in the shade, dreaming and smoking vile cigarettes 
until late in the evening, when it was too late to work. Oh, 
I tell you Toretti was an ambitious man about ten o'clock 
each night as he sat and sipped his Chianti and told us about 
the picture he intended to paint for the spring salon. But 
he never painted it. Simkins was exactly the opposite of the 
Italian. He was cool, careful, and industrious. Every day 
he went out with his big white umbrella and his little sketch- 
ing easel and worked like a Trojan in the broiling heat of the 
sun. He revelled in color. He made countless impressions 
of hot, dusty roads peopled with brilliant-hued figures, and 
dashing sketches of the strange architecture, with its cold, 
blue shadows. All day he worked, and at night, in his sleep, 
he would mutter about tone and masses. 

One day he came in, all excitement. He had seen a fine 
subject, an old Moor, called Massoula Ben Said, a half pirati- 
cal sort of chap with a superb head and a bearing of a king. 
He was robed in a marvellous manner, resplendent with jewels. 
Simkins could do no more work that day or the next. All 
that week he followed his Moor like a shadow. He coaxed 
him, implored him, offered him fabulous prices, and then tried 
to bully him into posing. But Massoula would have nothing 
of the kind. Infidels posed. A good Moslem, never! Was 
it not a sin to imitate the works of the All Powerful Allah? 
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He grew fierce in his anger. He cursed by the beard of the 
Prophet and placed his hand threateningly on the small ar- 
senal stuck through his sash. All this was lost on Simkins. 
He stood with half-open eyes taking itallin. “Jupiter!” he 
said, “ but he’s stunning.”” Massoula wandered up one of the 
lazy streets and vanished through the door of a mosque 

Simkins now lost all desire to work, but wandered about 
the streets searching for his Moor. And then he took to his 
bed with a burning fever. Thesun had “cooked his brains,” 
Kelim, the porter, said. We tried to get him to go home. 
No, he must paint the Moor. At his bedside were always his 
easel and colors; he loved the smell, he said. He grew 
worse, became delirious and didn’t know us—called me his 
sister Kate. We took turns nursing him, watching through 
the still hours of the night until worn out. One night I was 
watching. He seemed better. Relieved, I dropped on the 
mat at his bedside and fell asleep. I must have slept an 
hour, and when I awoke the gray light of dawn began to 
lighten the room. At his easel and working like a fiend was 
Simkins; and on the canvas in tints of light, radiating, gem- 
like in color, was the Moor just as we had seen him that day, 
his hand on his pistols and his head thrown back like a tiger, 
trembling with rage. Fascinated, I could do nothing but 
watch him. Suddenly he finished, the palette dropped from 
his hand, and he fell to the floor. The delirium had left him. 

We took him home to England, and the sea air revived 
him. Gradually he recovered. The picture was exhibited 
in the salon and won hima gold medal. Artistic Paris went 
wild over it. Enthusiastic Frenchmen stood in crowds before 
it. “That shows,” said they, “the method.” “ Here is an 
impression indeed.” “‘ You must paint the thing itself."" “ This 
is life.” “It speaks to you.” 


THE TIRED YOUNG MAN THE BOSTON HERALD 


The tired young man went yachting last Sunday on his 
friend’s cutter. He didn’t seem to know anything about 
boats, and even the captain of the crew almost smiled as the 
young man tumbled over the coils of rope that seemed to be 
all over the deck. The breeze was “ sou’-sou’-west, sir,” with 
hot puffs every other minute. When the tired young man 
had looked all over the shapely craft, he went below, filled a 
pipe and smoked contentedly. 
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The trip from East Boston to Hull was made with the 
mainsail, jib, and staysail all set, and the lee rail under water 
most of the time. 

After dinner on the yacht off Hull, all hands except the in- 
diferent youth lent a hand to furling the mainsail, housing 
the topmast, and then pulling up the anchor, for there was no 
time to use the windlass. 

The air stiffened till it was nearly a gale. Water poured 
in over the lee scuppers. The faithful deck-hand’ was away 
out on the foot rope under the bowsprit, and by some means 
or other his foot became tangled in a trailing sheet-line. 

Somebody must go to help him out of his unfortunate pre- 
dicament. Every time the boat rode over a wave it plunged 
again, and the deck-hand got a lively ducking. 

The captain didn’t care to leave the tiller and the other 
fellows thought it was all a good joke. 

“ Beastly shame!” yawned the tired man. ‘“ Somebody 
ought to go to him.” 

“Go yourself!” was the only consolation from his critics. 

“ Jove! I fancy I'll have to,” and he went up forward. 

In atwinkling he was far out on the bowsprit, while every 
time the nose of the boat ducked he got a soaking; but he 
helped the man, and by the time he got back into the stand- 
ing room everybody was praising him for his courage. 

He seemed to overlook them. He lighted his pipe and 
looked rather doubtfully at a pair of new spring trousers 
thoroughly drenched. 

Clambering down in the cabin his friends heard him bustling 
around in the forecastle. 

“What are you doing in there?” asked Nat, who spied 
him watching a weather-worn flat-iron on the naphtha stove. 

“ Never do to go back to town this way, you know. Must 
put a crease in these trousers!’’ And nothing was heard but 
the hiss of the iron on the wet cloth, 
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OH, TELL ME, 18 IT LOVE ?....SAMUEL MINTURN PECK. ...ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 


I’m feeling very strange of late; 
All is not right, I fear. 

My mind's approaching such a state 
‘Twere mild to call it queer. 

It first began with writing verse, 
And seeking rhymes for “ dove;”’ 

But now it's daily growing worse— 
Oh, tell me, is it love ? 


I spend a fortune in perfumes; 
My candy bill's immense; 

I buy the rarest kind of blooms, 
Regardless of expense; 

I pose before the glass and smile 
In every sort of way; 

I turn and bow in every style— 
Now, is it love? Oh, say! 


To woman's charms so long quite proof, 
Smiles, blushes, dimples, all, 

From each bright snare I held aloof, 
And viewed my comrades fall. 

Who would have dreamed that ever I 
Would keep a female glove, 

And blush and kiss it on the sly— 
Oh, tell me, is it love ? 


I do not eat enough to keep 
A humming-bird alive. 

They say I babble in my sleep 
Such honeyed thoughts I hive. 

I know I stammer when I speak; 
My hands are in my way. 

A certain doorstep makes me weak— 
Now, is it love? Oh, say! 


I used to laugh at stars and moons 
As only fit for “ chaff;” 

Now I go humming old love tunes 
And hardly ever laugh. 
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I seek by night a vine-wreathed house, 
And watch a light above, 

Then sneak away just like a mouse— 
Oh, tell me, is it love ? 


Within my brain queer fancies come, 
And problems strange and new: 
If one lives on a certain sum, 
How much will serve for two? 
And then anon I’m darkly sad, 
And then I’m wildly gay. 
Oh, tell me, am I growing mad ? 
Or is it love? Oh, say! 


IN THE WINTERGREEN PATCH CLINTON SCOLLARD........THE CENTURY 


One morning, ere springtime was yet on the wane, 
While the opals of dew gemmed the grass in the lane, 
Where the woodland was weaving its sheltering thatch 
I found, as I strayed, a fine wintergreen patch. 


And there was a maid, in no finery tricked, 

Whose lips were as red as the berries she picked, 
Whose eyes had more blue than the lupine could hold, 
And whose hair had the glint of the buttercup's gold. 


She smiled, and my feet, as if spellbound, must stop, 

While my foolish old heart seemed to buzz like a top; 

She spoke, and the words, as they fell from her tongue, 
Had more charm than the song that the hermit-thrush sung. 


Her hands were so slender, her fingers so white, 

To watch their swift play was a dream of delight. 

Who can foil Madam Fate? There was naught could avail; 
I was tranced by each berry that dropped in the pail. 


There'll be wedding-bells soon, and the fair bride will wear 
Some wintergreen sprays in the coils of her hair; 

And the berries that shine on her sweet lips will match 

The reddest she plucked in the wintergreen patch. 


AN OXFORD IDYL THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


Ah, little mill; you’re rumbling still! 
Ah, sunset flecked with gold! 

Ah, deepening tinge, ah, purple fringe 
Of lilac as of old! 
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Ah, hawthorn hedge, ah, light-won pledge 
Of kisses warm and plenty, 

When she was true, and twenty-two, 
And I was twoeand-twenty! 

I don’t know how she broke her vow— 
She said that I was “ horty;” 

And there’s the mill “a-goin’ ”’ still, 
And I am five-and-forty! 

And, sooth to tell, ’twas just as well; 
Her aitches were uncertain; 

Her ways, though nice, not point-device; 
Her father liked his “ Burton.” 

But there’s a place you cannot trace, 
So spare the fond endeavor: 

A cloudless sky, where Kate and I 
Are twenty-two forever. 

LOVE AND THOUGHT........ JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL........ THE COSMOPOLITAN 


What hath Love with Thought to do? 
Still at variance are the two. 

Love is sudden, Love is rash, 

Love is like the levin flash; 

Comes as swift, as swiftly goes, 

And his mark as surely knows. 


Thought is lumpish, Thought is slow, 
Weighing long ’tween yes and no; 
When dear Love is dead and gone, 
Thought comes creeping in anon, 
And, in his deserted nest, 

Sits to hold the crowner’s quest. 


Since we love, what need to think ? 
Happiness stands on a brink 
Whence too easy ’tis to fall 
Whither’s no return at all; 

Have a care, half-hearted lover, 
Thought would only push her over! 














GOSSIP OF AUTHORS AND BOOKS 





A volume of short stories, Far from To-day, recently pub- 
lished by Roberts Brothers, is the work of Gertrude Hall, a 
gifted Boston girl, whose poems have already obtained her 
recognition. ‘The author was educated in Europe, spending 
nine years between Germany and Florence for the purpose 
of perfecting herself in music, an art in which she excels. 
But the twin sister, Poesy, captured her willing fancy, and the 
heart-longing was poured forth in verse. The poems are all 
of a high order, virile and beautiful in construction, and by 
many readers have been compared to Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing’s. Miss Hall is perfectly familiar with four languages 
besides her native tongue, in which alone she sets forth her 
thoughts. Many have wondered of what nationality she is, 
she is so cosmopolitan, and the question has often been asked, 
“Is she an American?” In heart and ideas she is entirely 
American, having that true patriotism belonging to all our 
country’s daughters. Since her return to America she has 
twice revisited Europe, and knows all the delightful reminis- 
cence and enthusiasm that make her conversation coveted. 
She is lovable and surrounded by friends, all of whom take 
the greatest interest in one so richly endowed. 


The curiosity of Londoners, and our American reading- 
world in general, is just now excited over a new publication, 
In a Canadian Canoe, by Barry Pain. When any work pro- 
vokes comment or is handled by the critics, every one awak- 
ens to the fact that something original has stepped into 
their midst, and investigation ensues. Mr. Pain is an Eng- 
lishman, born at Cambridge, in the year 1864. He was edu- 
cated at Yorkshire, and at Corpus Christi, Cambridge. At 
the latter place he obtained a classical scholarship, and took 
the degree of B.A. in 1886. Mr. Pain taught classics for a 
while and scribbled away on ’varsity pages. His first work, 
both in poetry and fiction, was not, however, fairly begun 
until he went to London to seek his fortune. Taking up his 
residence in a workingman’s flat, he proceeded to study the 
lives of the people about him, the poorer class about which 
so much both tragic and pathetic can be evolved. Charac- 
ters replete with originality, accurate in conception, began to 
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figure in his stories. ‘The author’s touch was strong, yet 
fine, and behind the realistic figures a background stood as 
strikingly suggestive as that of an artist's hand. From the 
first collection of stories, The Hundred Gates, Mr. Pain’s 
popularity grew. Editors at once recognized a new light in 
the literary firmament. The editor of Punch, Mr. Burnand, 
requested contributions for that paper. Mr. Pain became a 
regular contributor. He also joined the Speaker, every suc- 
ceeding number having an article from his pen. Black and 
White, another prominent London periodical, also recognized 
the merits of the young author, and The Glass of Supreme 
Moments—a high style of fiction—appeared upon its pages. 
It attracted much attention; as did all subsequent work. 
To-day the success of the author is assured. He is fairly 
launched on the sea of literature, and his vessel glides evenly 
on. His latest book, Stories and Interludes, just published, 
is widely different from its predecessors. The stories them- 
selves are different in tone and treatment, some of them bor- 
dering on the marvellous, and the verses forming the Inter- 
ludes, while strong and melodious in expression, are tinged 
with pessimism and pantheism. In fantasy and supernatural 
writing, Mr. Pain is equally master of both. His personages 
are seemingly alive, his incidents lifelike, and the true story-tel- 
ling faculty is a gift accorded him by every one of his readers. 


The copyright question has long been one that has bothered 
newspapers, which, with their Sunday editions, are now in 
the habit more and more of furnishing signed articles by 
writers of distinction. ‘These articles have generally been 
copied by other journals as part and parcel of their own ma- 
terial, and little has been done to prevent it. With the pas- 
sage of an international copyright law the whole question of 
copyright has been revived and some interesting legal de- 
cisions are likely to be the result. In England, the Times 
has taken up the question, and, having warned other journals 
from poaching on its preserves, began a libel suit against the 
St. James’s Gazette for having copied a number of articles 
from its columns. The ubiquitous Kipling appeared in the 
controversy, one of his articles of American travel having 
been “ borrowed” by the St. James’s. The result has been the 
securing of an injunction by the Times against the offending 
evening contemporary. In his decision Justice North recog- 
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nized the fact that the passages quoted might have been used 
for purposes of criticism without infringement, but this was 
not the case. He also recognized a copyright in news and 
telegrams, the copyright consisting “in the particular mode 
in which the information is conveyed.” A similar struggle 
for the immaculate possession of news by a newspaper is go- 
ing on in New York, where the Sun, since the middle of May, 
protects all its contents by a general copyright for which 
some special provision has been made in Washington. This 
covers all its special telegraphic news and other original arti- 
cles, and is designed to keep other journals from appropriating 
any of its material on or near the day of issue. Other jour- 
nals have been outspoken in their belief that news cannot, in 
the nature of things, be copyrighted, but there are no legal 
decisions yet to prove how far appropriation of what another 
has bought and paid for can be carried. 


A man whose life was filled with adventure, romance, stern 
realism, and action has just breathed his last in Brooklyn. 
At the age of seventy-two, Charles Gayler, once school- 
teacher, editor, politician, lawyer, tragedian, and dramatist, 
has left behind him the record of one of the busiest of lives. 
More than one hundred plays have been produced from his 
pen, many of them meeting with full success. He was born 
in this city April rst, 1820. At the age of fifteen he went to 
Dayton, Ohio, to seek his fortune. His first independence 
asserted itself in the réle of a school-teacher. Many of his 
pupils became famous national characters. A period of a 
few years ensued asa lawyer. During the Clay-Polk cam- 
paign Mr. Gayler became a political orator and campaign- 
song writer. In 1846 he married Grace Christian, by whom 
he had seven children. Four are now living, William C. and 
Frank Gayler, both of whom are theatrical managers. Charles 
Gayler made his début as an actor in Hamlet at the National 
Theatre in Cincinnati. He met with fair success, and played 
many Shakespearean réles, such as Othello, Richelieu, and 
others. His first play, The Gold-Hunters, produced at the 
National Theatre, in 1849, scored quite a hit, as did others 
written for the elder Wallack and Laura Keene. Fritz in 
Ireland was written for J. K. Emmett. Among successful 
dramas were Master of Arts, The New President, Love of a 
Prince, Lights and Shadows of New York, all of which 
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brought him fame and fortune. Mr. Gayler was an intimate 
friend of Lester Wallack, Edwin Booth, Dion Boucicault, 
Joseph Jefferson, and the brothers Placide. He was a mem- 
ber of the Five A’s, and the Dramatic Authors’ League of 
this city. A benefit was soon to be given him, but it is ex- 
pected, on account of his decease, it will be tendered his 
wife. The whole dramatic profession will mourn a comrade, 
and the pioneer playwright will long be remembered by the 
public, to whom his plays brought such genuine delight. 


Maarten Maiartens, although a native and a resident of 
Holland, is English in taste and affiliations, and wishes to be 
accepted as such. His books are all written in English, a 
language he speaks and writes fluently. He represents no 
school, and strongly denounces some of the extreme tenden- 
cies in modern fiction. The Dutch Sensitivists, too, he thinks 
are entirely wrong in their conception and treatment of life. 
Two years ago The Sin of Joost Avelingh, his first novel, 
appeared, from which Current Literature gave the famous 
trial scene—a powerful and dramatic reading. His second 
book, which followed about a year later, was written in a 
lighter and more humorous vein. A Question of Taste, his 
latest book, is pleasingly written, but not so strong as his two 
former novels. His forthcoming work—God’s Fool—is said 
to be the most powerful that he has written. Mr. Maartens, 
whose real name is J. van der Poorsen-Schwartz, is about 
thirty-seven years of age, has dark hair and eyes, and a 
full round face that makes him look like an easy-going club- 
man. He is very agreeable, and is a man of refined tastes 
and high social position. He writes delightful letters and is 
a charming conversationist. His home is Kasteel Lunenburg, 
Meerlangbroek—a fine chateau or small castle, in Holland. 


Robert Grant’s latest book, The Reflections of a Married 
Man, revives interest in the author of The Confessions of a 
Frivolous Girl, a book that achieved immediate success twelve 
years go. Mr. Grant has now comparatively little time to 
write. In addition to watching his large law practice, he 
holds the responsible position of Chairman of the Board of 
Water Commissioners of Boston, and as a society man is in 
great demand. He was born in Boston, January 24th, 1852. 
After graduating at Harvard with honors, in 1873, Mr. Grant 
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sought rest and diversion in a long trip abroad. On his re- 
turn, he entered the Harvard Law School, and was graduated 
from there in 1879. He then entered upon the practice of 
law in his native city. Mr. Grant has written much clever 
verse and several novels, among them The Confessions of a 
Frivolous Girl, The Little Tin Gods on Wheels, and An 
Average Man remaining the best known. On the 25oth anni- 
versary of the Boston Latin School he read a stirring poem, 
which was afterward published with other selections under 
the title The Oldest School in America. Mr. Grant is fond 
of outdoor life, and usually takes a few weeks’ outing in the 
woods before going to his summer home at beautiful Nahant. 


The completion of Mr. Francis Parkman’s great work on 
France and England in North America is a signal event in 
American literature. Of all American historiographers, his 
admirers may safely say of Mr. Parkman that none is more 
essentially American than he. He has not gone abroad for 
his subjects or for his fame. Equally happy in his theme, 
which is unhackneyed, and his style which is his own, he has 
executed a work the permanent value of which will be only 
enhanced as years remove us from the epoch he has treated. 
The descriptions of natural scenes and objects that illumine 
his pages are as faithful as they are delicate and fascinating. 
The cold, gray rocks of Louisbourg are pictured while the 
sound of the Cape Breton breakers is still ringing in his ears; 
the character of Louisbourg’s first conqueror is sketched amid 
scenes familiar to Pepperrell from childhood. If the reader 
is led by forest trail to Ticonderoga or introduced to the 
mysteries of a Micmac encampment, he has for a guide one 
whose imagination in calling up past scenes is largely guided 
by personal knowledge of the localities and conditions as they 
exist to-day. The work just completed has been in progress 
for a lifetime, and material has been gathered for it from 
original sources during a period of nearly half acentury. Its 
substantial accuracy has been unimpeached, while the charm 
of its narrative has constantly increased the number of its 
admirers. Mr. Parkman’s achievement has shown that his- 
tory can be invested with all the poetry of romance without 
sacrifice of those sturdy qualities that win the confidence of 
the student. While the seven historical narratives making 
up this series are integral and separate works, they form a 
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symmetrical succession covering the history of Canada from 
its discovery to the expulsion of the French. A comprehen- 
sive purpose runs through them all, which brings into sharp 
contrast the divergence of the English and the French colo- 
nial spirit. It is without prejudice to the impartiality of the 
historian that his readers will seek in vain for evidences of 
regret that the turn of events checked the spread of that 
blight of priestcraft and bigotry which lies heavy as frost 
over lower Canada to this hour. American literature is de- 
cidedly richer that this great work should have been brought 
to a conclusion by the hand that began it, and American 
readers will wish length of days to the writer who has placed 
them under such a debt of gratitude. 


Standing on the list of promising and successful playwrights 
is the name of Edwin Milton Royle, a man that combines the 
gift of poetry with that of playwright. At the present time 
he is scarcely thirty years of age, thus showing a wise render- 
ing of the talents with which nature has endowed him. Edwin 
Milton Royle was born at Salt Lake City, and was there pre- 
pared for Princeton College. He graduated in the class of 
°83. From his early days he gave promise of ability, winning 
many medals in various literary contests. From Princeton 
he went abroad, mainly to pursue a course of study at Edin- 
burgh. Returning to this country, Mr. Royle began the study 
of law at Columbia College, only abandoning that profession 
for another, in which natural inclination and convictions as- 
serted themselves. In spite of the opposition of friends and 
relatives, he went upon the stage, obtaining an engagement 
with no difficulty, and travelling with such prominent actors as 
Booth, Barrett, Alexander Salvini,and also in conjunction with 
the Madison Square company. His parts were minor ones, 
however; and such become wearisome to an actor, while little 
remuneration attends. He next endeavored to win success 
as a writer. For a time he wrote verses. These found ready 
acceptance in many magazines. He has lately received an 
offer from a publishing-house for a collection of his verses, 
but at the present time he is too absorbed in dramatic work. 
His play, Friends, has met with such flattering success that 
the young author’s fortune seems assured. Mr. Royle’s lead- 
ing man having been taken ill the night of the initial produc- 
tion of Friends, the author, with all the responsibility and the 
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natural apprehension of a first-night’s production pressing 
upon him, stepped into the part himself, a dual reputation 
being the result. Mr. Royle has a pleasing personality, is at- 
tractive looking, graceful and easy upon the stage. Many won- 
der his head is not turned at such sudden and notable success. 


Frank L. Stanton, the Georgia poet, is a young man of 
many talents. His verses are copied far and wide, and con- 
sist of three distinct styles, dialect-humorous, dialect-pathetic, 
and genuine lyrics of love and longing. These songs have 
recently been gathered into a volume that is having a cordial 
reception throughout the country ; it is divided into two parts— 
Songs of a Day and Songs of the Soil. Mr. Stanton has 
written in all about one hundred poems. He is essentially 
a home poet—people culi his verses for their scrapbooks, and 
women carry them around in their pocketbooks. He is not 
only a minstrel, but a first-class all-round newspaper man. 
His humorous paragraphs in the Smithville News, a little 
south Georgia weekly, first brought him into notice, and he 
was afterward associated with John Temple Graves, the young 
Southern orator, in the editorial management of the Tribune 
of Rome (Ga.). Now he is one of the staff of the Atlanta 
Constitution. His daily column sparkles with dons-mots and 
humorous verse—his cullings from his own (imaginary) paper, 
which he calls the Billville Banner, are running over with 
quips and quirks of the most wholesome fun. Every Sunday 
he contributes a serious poem that charms the ears and goes 
to the hearts of his readers. His prose etchings are intaglios 
of exquisite finish. Mr. Stanton is a native Georgian—says 
he “ was raised all over the State.” He is about thirty years 
of age, happily wedded, and much beloved by all in the Con- 
stitution offices. In appearance he is of medium height, well 
built, and has astrong face full of “sweetness and light.” He 
is extremely modest and is surprised his songs are so popular. 


Who does not remember Kathleen Mavourneen, the beau- 
tiful Irish melody that divas have warbled, royalties have 
hummed, and frequent chanting has made one of the most 
celebrated songs in the musical world? It is by Crouch, 
many have affirmed; but who Crouch was and is, and where 
he lives, are questions that have not been persistent enough 
to induce one to talk. F. N. Crouch was born in England 
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eighty-four years ago. He is a resident of Baltimore, where 
he lives in an obscure street, in a tiny house. With him are 
a son and a daughter, the former being an adopted child, and 
having a romantic history of his own, that would be as well 
to relate now as later. A boy named James Marion Roche, 
born at New Ross, in Kilkenny, learned the melody of Kath- 
leen Mavourneen when he was a child. He conceived a 
passionate fondness for the song, and idealized its author. 
Coming to Baltimore in 1883, he learned that Crouch, com- 
poser of the music, was in the city, a resident. Being an 
orphan, Roche persuaded the old gentleman, after some ac- 
quaintance with him, to adopt him asa son, which he did; 
and now as James Roche Crouch, he has done what he could 
for the parent to whom he has been so devoted. F. N. 
Crouch has written a score of songs, several operas, and many 
popular Irish ballads. For years he played as first violon- 
cellist in the Drury Lane Theatre Orchestra, London. But 
he decided there were other ways more lucrative, and so be- 
came engaged in business in a large rolling-mill for the man- 
ufacture of zinc. This, however, failed, and he returned to 
music—his one life-longing. With the exception of Bishop, 
Mr. Crouch has written more ballads than any other writer 
in the world. At one time he gave remarkable promise as a 
vocalist, but ill-health destroyed his pursuit of the art. As 
a composer he is known to the world, as a composer he is 
passing away—now almost on the border of another country. 


It is not often that the entire edition of a new author’s 
first book of poems is sold in less than six months after pub- 
lication, but such is the case with Waitman Barbe’s Ashes 
and Incense. Mr. Barbe is a young Southern author whose 
first book has put him among the foremost of the young 
American poets. The Saturday Review of London praises it, 
and in this country the most prominent critics have welcomed 
it as the voice of a genuine and earnest singer. Mr. Barbe 
is about twenty-eight years of age, a handsome fellow, six 
feet tall, straight, with dark hair and smooth classical face. 
He comes of an old French family and his father was a native 
of the Shenandoah Valley. In 1884 young Barbe graduated 
at the University of West Virginia. Since then he has been en- 
gaged in newspaper and literary work. For several years he 
has been editor of the Daily State Journal, at Parkersburg, 
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W. Va., and literary editor of the West Virginia School Jour- 
nal. He is also making’a reputation as a public speaker, 
having frequently addressed audiences of college students 
and others on literary and educational subjects. Someof his 
poems have a retmarkable depth of thought and feeling, while 
others are light and airy. All of them are artistic. 


Alfred H. Lewis, whose pseudonym, Dan Quinn, has 
been affixed to many short stories and bright bits of litera- 
ture, several of which have been reproduced in CURRENT 
LITERATURE, was born in Cleveland, Ohio, in the year 1858. 
At present he is a newspaper man, being Washington corre- 
spondent of the Kansas City Times. He knows prairie and 
ranch life thoroughly, having spent some time in the West, 
where he was a cowboy for more than four years, sleeping on 
the ground all the way from the L. I. T. ranch in the Texas 
panhandle, to the T. K. bar on the Gila River. Mr. Lewis 
has also spent some time with Senator Dorsey in New Mex- 
ico, upon his Triangle-dot ranch. From his acquaintance 
with Western life, Mr. Lewis has written the cleverest of | 
Western sketches, as many as fifty having been published. 
He is a prolific writer, turning out successive stories and 
sketches each week. A book of his is likely to be brought 
out soon by one of the leading publishing firms of this city. 
In temperament Mr. Lewis is generous, modest, and yet keenly 
alive to humor. He has both the energy and the persever- 
ance requisite for a man of note. 


BRIEF COMMENT 





Book Chat, reviewing Marionettes, exposes a blunder 
that one of Julien Gordon’s weaknesses has betrayed her into 
making; the writer says: “ But the Princess de M , that 
Austrian grande dame, should know the article wodiliatre is 
always dropped in good society, and that she should have ad- 
dressed M. de Meignan with ‘ Meignan,’ and not ‘de Meignan,’ 
as she does in these pages; and, by the way, Mrs. Heathcote, 
who was evidently chummy with all the grand-dukes and 
mediatized princes of the Almanach de Gotha, made the same 
mistake in A Puritan Pagan, when she referred to the Prince 
de Breteuil as ‘de Breteuil’ in a conversation with the Puri- 
tan’s outraged wife; she should not do it again; it is very 
provincial.” 

Mme. Adam, of Paris, the brilliant society woman and 
editor of Nouvelle Revue, who discovered Pierre Loti, has 
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discovered another budding genius: she declares Leon Dau- 
det, son of the author of Sappho, is a second Balzac, and she 
will shortly publish a novel by him in her magazine. 
The Chicago Times facetiously remarks that “John L. 
Sullivan’s book may properly be called a scrapbook.” 
A bookseller near the British Museum, having recently 
sold some books to Mr. Gladstone, for which a check for 
49 was sent, instead of cashing the check placed it in a 
prominent place in one of his windows, where it attracted the 
attention of many country cousins. 
It is an open secret that Pierre Beaumont, author of The 
Lanfer Case, is ex-Judge Ferral, of San Francisco. 
A fretful book reviewer on London Truth, writing of Lat- 
est Literary Essays and Addresses, by James Russell Lowell, 
complains that “these latest essays of Mr. Lowell’s have the 
distinctively American fault of self-consciousness, and seem, 
so to say, to have been written before the glass; you can 
almost fancy the author after each sentence turning to cry to 
you, ‘Nunc, auditores, Jovis summi causa clare plaudite!’ 
and you do and must applaud, in spite of your vexation at 
the repeated challenge; for the essays are undeniably witty 
and wise.” 
The publishers of Day Dreams: A Century of Sonnets, 
‘by Charles Leonard Moore, call special attention to Dr. 
Weir Mitchell’s estimate of the poet in his laudatory paper 
in the June Forum. 
Jacques Bernys, Maurice Sprouck’s latest book, is thus 
handled by the London Speaker: “ We fear the peculiar sub- 
ject of this novel, ingeniously as it is worked out, will be 
fatal to it with the average reader; the bored are generally 
bores: and Jacques is a terrible bore: it is a relief to turn 
yum this novel of pessimism and morbid self-analysis to the 
irank animalism and delight of living shown in the personages 
of Gyp; in the people whose dialogues fill Mme. de Martel's 
new book, Marriage Civil, there is not a trace of intellectual 
hypertrophy, or dual consciousness, or morbid psychology; 
they are all very simple, very much alive, witty, wicked, well- 
born, and wonderfully amusing; even Jacques Bernys could 
hardly have been bored in their joyous company.” 
Margherita Arlina Hamm, writing, in the Journalist, of 
Newspaper Women, says that Miss Lillian Whiting, editor of 
the Boston Budget and the well-known syndicate-ietter 
writer, “is an unusually zesthetic woman; she has a purely 
spiritual countenance, and at times her face is like a perfect 
poem—not a care, not a disappointment, not a shadow of un- 
faith ever finding expression in her calm, child-like face.” 
—*“ The Grand Old Autocrat” is the way the Pall Mall 
Budget heads a review of the recent complete edition of the 
works of Oliver Wendell Holmes, and declares that “they 
should receive a cordial welcome in this country.” 
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Miss Aimée Leroy, who writes under the pseudonym 
Esme Stuart, is French, but makes her home at Winchester, 
where Miss Hawker, Lanoe Falconer, author of Mlle. Ixe, 
also lives. 

The Fate of Fenella is the work of twenty-four English 
novelists, and, in the opinion of the New York Times, “a 
precious mess have they made of the romance; there are as 
many chapters in the story as there are writers, and as each 
man or woman was bent on making a chapter with a climax, 
there are precisely twenty-four coups de théétre in the concern; 
the perversity, the inherent literary sin, of such a composite 
work is manifest; the poor coach of fiction has many wheels, 
all of different diameters, and it jolts and lumbers, and then 
the horses kick, rear, gallop, trot, and stumble: sometimes 
it is hard enough to read a romance and keep up connections 
when there is a single writer, but in The Fate of Fenella there 
are twenty-four clews, all to be disentangled.” 

This suggestion from Life, to the author of Marionettes, 
was embellished by an illustration of a dude British lion with 
a halo poised above his shaggy bang: “ Mr. Hazeltine, who 
has written an article for a British magazine on New York 
society, admits that his knowledge of the subject has come 
from diligent study of Julien Gordon’s novels; it is no more 
than the fair thing that Julien Gordon should admit that 
what she knows about novel-writing is based on the study of 
Mr. Hazeltine’s book-reviews.” 

The death was recently announced in Paris of Claudius 
Popelin, painter, enameller, and poet, and one of the most 
seductive, artistic figures of the time. 

Walter Blackburn Harte, in the New England Magazine, 
maintains that “ genius must have elbow room; it cannot even 
be robbed of its egoism without being marred or ruined, for 
genius is often intensely egoistic; Montaigne or Whitman, 
edited by a vicariously-modest, retiring editor, whose hobby 
was impersonalism, would no longer be Montaigne or Whit- 
man: only fools are entirely lacking in egoism; a man with- 
out individuality is a mere shadow of a man; this world is 
filled with shadows, who pride themselves—poor imbeciles!— 
on their complete vacuity; they are like a photographer’s 
plates: they may possibly receive impressions if they do not 
get fogged—but they can produce none.” 

——“ All the realists in the world,” declares the Boston 
Transcript, “cannot kill pure romance—that is, romance in 
which there is not a speck of probability; witness the publica- 
tion in England of a new edition of the Countess d’Aulnoy’s 
fairy tales, which first appeared, about two hundred years 
ago, and which have ever since been as steadily in demand 
among French children as their frequent translations have 
been with the little folk of England and the United States.” 
The article on The Drury Lane Boys’ Club, London, 
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which Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett contributed to the June 
number of Scribners’, is her first appearance in any magazine 
for several years. 


“Tn spite of his eighty-two years, and his serious occu- 
pation,” says Literary Opinion, “the Pope still writes poetry; 
his latest effort in this line was a Latin hymn, which was set 
to music by Maestro Mustaf, and sung in the Sistine Chapel.” 
In the June number of The Ladies’ Home Journal is 
begun a series of articles—Literary Women in their Homes— 
the initial article, on Augusta Evans Wilson, coming from 
the pen of T. C. de Leon; this well-known //érateur writes, 
among other interesting gossip, that “ Mrs. Wilson’s care of 
details is shown in the fact that for several years before her 
latest book, At the Mercy of Tiberius, was published, she 
investigated electrical phenomena, especially freaks of light- 
ning, and collected eight well-authenticated accounts of elec- 
tric photography; among these were four remarkable in- 
stances of human faces photographed by lightning on window- 
panes; on this basis of fact Mrs. Wilson built her novel; in 
view of these facts, now printed for the first time, the ridicule 
of the literary reviewers touching the lightning-photograph 
on the window-pane at Elm Bluff as ‘impossible, absurd, and 
sensational’ must have sounded rather strange and amusing 
to Mrs, Wilson.” 

Daudet’s advice to young people that come to him for 
his opinion as to the advisability of giving themselves up 
altogether to letters, is: “ Stick to your profession, and if you 
have it in you to write anything really good, you will always 
find time to do it.” 

According to the New York Tribune, M. Auguste Vac- 
querie, M. Paul Meurice, and M. Lockroy, the relatives and 
executors of Victor Hugo, throw serious doubts on the au- 
thenticity of the diary and numerous letters of the great poet 
that have been recently purchased in England. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward, author of The History of David 
Grieve, is.called “the Mrs. Kendal of literature.” 

Dr. Constantin Wurzbach has completed the sixtieth vol- 
ume of his Biographic Dictionary of the Austrian Empire: it 
contains 24,254 names of men born since 1750. 

L. B. Walford, in a recent London letter to the Critic, 
quotes the following pungent aphorism of the Princess 
Karadja, in Etincelles, a recent successful volume: “Say 
something clever before twenty persons, and perhaps one 
will remember it next day; say something foolish before one 
person, and twenty will remember it next year.” 
——Reviewing The Soul of Lilith, a recent psychological 
novel, the London Speaker denominates it A Romance of 
Yearnestness, and says further: “ The lady who writes, under 
the style of Marie Corelli, impassioned romances with or 
without purposes, in halting language and with a superabun- 
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dance of nonsensical disquisition, is an almost perfect exem- 
plar of the vice to which the name of Yearnestness was given 
a year or two ago in these columns; she is dreadfully in 
yearnest, and yearns horribly for nothing in particular, with- 
out having any definite notion of what she yearns for, or of 
the fact that what she yearns for is incapable of definite de- 
scription because it really does not exist.” 

Mrs. Pendleton’s Four-in-Hand, a story of Newport life, 
by Gertrude Franklin Atherton, which appeared originally in 
The Cosmc politan, has been dramatized by Louise Garrard 
and Mrs. Doremus; a London representation will be given in a 
few weeks, the New York representation in the early autumn. 
——“ Mr. Kipling’s Barrack-Room Ballads are,” according 
to the London Graphic, “doggerel of genius; their author 
has borrowed the cheap rhythms of the music hall, and 
handled them with extraordinary distinction; he has con- 
verted the common speech of Tommy Atkins into a literary 
vehicle, and made it sing to pathos or mystery, drunkenness 
or devotion; his language is not the accepted language of 
literature; his verse is not always—or even often—the verse 
of the poet; his cadences are monotonous, and now and again 
his lines jingle unpleasantly: but of the effect there can be 
no doubt; and, if it be obtained by means not hitherto es- 
teemed legitimate, what matters the innovation ?” 

——“ Howard Seely is,” says Texas Siftings, “achieving a 
well-earned fame as a novelist of Texan life and character; 
he is doing for Texas what Bret Harte did for California 
years ago, and with quite as dramatic and facile a pen.” 
——There has been much questioning as to the identity of that 
clever and much-discussed writer John Oliver Hobbes, author 
of Some Reflections and a Moral, and The Sinner’s Comedy ; 
the London Queen explains that it is a woman, Mrs, Craigie, 
who uses the pseudonym. 

A Southern critic says of Pierre Loti’s volume of short 
stories: “ The charm of the book is vague, shadowy, fugitive; 
you may not be able tosee it at all, and yet have wonderfully 
keen intellectual sight, or the day may be too light for you 
to see it; it is a book for the time o’ day when the sky is red, 
and the sun is going down, and you are alone.” 

Mrs. Darmestetter’s Marguerites du Temps Passé, of 
which Current Literature gave some interesting gossip in 
the March number, has been crowned by the French Acad- 
emy,; which has awarded her a prize of five hundred francs; 
the author is to write the monograph on Froissart in the 
series of Grands Ecrivains Francais, the French equivalent 
to the English Men-of-Letters Series. 

The London Author warns contributors of articles “ of 
more than ephemeral value” to magazines to be on their 
guard against an insidious attempt which some proprietors of 
periodicals make to rob them of the after copyright in their 
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work; the check in payment is accompanied by a receipt into 
which are introduced the words “for the copyright”; after- 
ward the author finds that in signing the seemingly formal 
receipt he has unwittingly parted with his property. 


The able literary critic on the New Orleans Times-Demo- 
crat, reviewing Swinburne’s latest published tragedy, writes: 
“ There is little action in The Sisters; the characters saunter 
in and out, and talk a great deal, in a dreamy sort of way; 
the play might be called a study in self-depreciation: the 
personages are continually saying what unworthy wretches 
they are; and then they are reassured by the others, and a 
bout of mutual admiration follows.” 
Celia Thaxter, the poetess, is a tall handsome woman of 
fifty-seven, whose snow-white hair ripples above a dark face 
and brilliant but dark eyes; she spends every summer at the 
Isles of Shoals. 
Harold Frederic, the London correspondent of the New 
York Times, is soon to blossom out as a dramatist; he will, 
with Brandon Thomas as collaborator, dramatize his clever 
novel, Seth’s Brother’s Wife, an American story that had a 
large sale on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Bjornsterne Bjornson, the Norwegian novelist and poet, 
has renounced his pension because the government will not 
extend a like honor to the poet Kielland. 
“Renan, the Smiling Heretic,” is the way the New York 
Times precedes a review of Recollections and Letters of 
Ernest Renan; “somehow,” the writer reflects, “ notwithstand- 
ing his mastery of speech and his erudition (for it would be 
silly not to grant M. Renan an intimate acquaintance with the 
sacred writing and their history), to those who ponder over 
the grave subjects he treats of, there is always a suspicion 
that he is much given to persiflage: he loves the good story, 
and must needs introduce it as an illustration of his text, and, 
though you may smile for the instant, the joke grates, for 
the contrast which exists between the grave and the gay 
roduces mental friction.” 
My Official Wife, the exciting novel of Col. Richard 
Henry Savage, has been dramatized by A. C. Gunter, and 
will be produced the coming season by a liberally-backed 
organization, with Minnie Seligman as the star. 
Dr. Blyden, the African author of a well-known work 
on Islamism, is on his way to this country as minister pleni- 
potentiary of the republic of Liberia; he will also act as 
Liberian minister to the United States. 
——*“ By the way,” asks the clever literary critic of the New 
York Tribune, “what has become of the Ibsen fad? there 
seems to be a sweet and salutary silence just now concerning 
our wild-haired Scandinavian friend.” 
Col. Robert G. Ingersoll, chatting of literature to a 
Kansas City reporter recently, confided the following personal 
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opinions: “ The greatest poem ever written on this continent 
is Whitman’s poem on the death of Lincoln, entitled When 
Lilacs Last in the Doorway Bloomed; the greatest novel in 
our language, and it may be the greatest in any language, is 
Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities; Hawthorne was a great writer, 
but his style is a little monotonous; Edgar Fawcett is a great 
poet; his Magic Flower is as beautiful as anything Tennyson 
has ever written.” 

The beautiful sister of Henry James, the well-known 
novelist, died at her brother’s house in De Vere Gardens, 
London, a few weeks ago; Miss James wasa writer of strong 
verse and dainty juvenile stories. 

—Labouchere, in London Truth, while acknowledging, 
with pleasure, the success of Sala’s Journal, makes this ex- 
ception to the make-up: “If I were to criticise the Journal, 
I would say: ‘More cookery and less bookery; more short 
particles and less long articles’; we live in an age in which 
eating is deemed more important than reading; and when we 
do read, we like light exérées better than substantial joints.” 
A belated reviewer of The History of David Grieve de- 
clares that the first impression it makes on the reader is that 
of the author’s abundant leisure. 

——The New York Times concludes an appreciative review 
of Anna Bowman Dodd’s latest book, with this paragraph: 
“Tn truth, we must say this author has fine adaptiveness 
(anybody can bolt, but few discriminate), and the literary 
quality of her Three Normandy Inns is of the best; it deserves 
distinguishing consideration, and will add to the reputation 
already won among readers of her delightful Cathedral Days.” 
Zola, for the third time, has been defeated as a candi- 
date for the French Academy; an election was held recently 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Admiral Jurien de 
‘a Graviere; on the first ballot Professor Lavisse received 13 
votes, M. Zola 10, and M. Brunetiere 10; on the second ballot 
Professor Lavisse was elected, receiving 27 votes; M. Zola 
received 3, and M. Brunetiere 5. 

——‘“ American monthlies,” decides the London Speaker, 
“owe their popularity, after their illustrations, to the ency- 
clopzdic nature of their contents; to many they are unread- 
able: the closely printed double columns, the marine-store 
variety of matter, and the lavish illustration, all significant 
of competition tuned up far above concert pitch, make the 
Critic, as well as the dilettante, inappreciative; by the ‘ime 
the illustrations have been looked through, a receptive mind 
is tired, if not drunk as with mixed liquors.” 

The degree of Doctor of Letters, recently conferred by 
Columbia College on Edmund Clarence Stedman, was a 
graceful and fitting tribute to that scholar’s ability and 
achievements. 

“Is this hankering after first editions,” asks a writer in 
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Notes and Queries, “ but a mere craze or fashion ?—in which 
case I would venture to predict that when the book-loving 
and book-buying public once begins to consider seriously 
what it is that really constitutes the value of any first edition, 
the ridiculous and artificially enhanced prices of such issues 
will fall.” . 
““Mallock’s latest book, A Human Document,” reports 
Harold Frederic in his letter to the N. Y. Times, “is gen- 
erally treated by the critics as ending all interest in his career 
as a writer of fiction; he once bade fair to do remarkable 
work, but has gone steadily backward, until now he has 
reached a point where nobody longer cares what he writes.” 
——Apropos of The Dead Nymph and Other Poems by Charles 
Henry Liiders, the young American poet that died a year 
ago, the Christian at Work says: “ His work is characterized 
by purity of thought, depth of feeling, fidelity to truth, and 
a melodiousness akin to the music of brooks; in these re- 
spects it is like his own manliness, sweetness of disposition, 
and sunniness of mind, of which the memory is fragrant and 
lasting.” 

——The regular sum paid to authors for the volumes in the 
English Men of Letters Series is said to have been $500, but 
Mr. Froude for his Bunyan received $1,000. 

The Quarterly Review evidently thinks the present time 
reveals the decadence of French literature; it says: “We 
look upon the tribe of Zolas, Renans, Bourgets, Daudets, 
and Maupassants as among the most dangerous enemies that 
France has nourished in her bosom; vain, utterly vain, it is 
to praise their skill in the art of literature, their acquaintance 
with all manner of human passions, the vivid power of their 
brutality, or the melting charm of their putrescence; what 
arguments are’ these to address to a nation on the very edge 
of the abyss?” 

——Charles F. Lummis, the young traveller and author who 
has written entertainingly of life in the Southwest, is only 
thirty-two years old; he went out to California about ten 
years ago as a tenderfoot editor. 

A writer in the London Hawk, commenting, in a semi- 
satirical vein, on an interview reported in the N. Y. Herald 
by its Paris correspondent, says: “I must take exception to 
an epithet Mr. Charles Frohman applies to Mr. Clyde Fitch’s 
* new play, which he describe as ‘farcy’; such an estimate of 
the work will undoubtedly cause great distress to Mr. Fitch, 
for ‘farcy’ usually runs into glanders, and no one can rea- 
sonably hope that a glandered play will capture public favor; 
it is evident that either Mr. Frohman, or possibly his mouth- 
piece, the Herald correspondent in Paris, is not felicitous in 
his remarks upon playwrights, foreign or domestic.” 





























READINGS FROM NEW BOOKS 





A SINGALESE PARADISE 


A Girl’s Winter in India is a pleasing and happily-descrip- 
tive book by Mary Thorne Carpenter. The scene opens, 
rather abruptly, in Naples, where, from the pages, one sees 
that the author and another young woman, tantalizingly 
known to the public as B., are staying. Sight-seeing is their 
main object, and, as historical Pompeii lies but a short dis- 
tance away, that artistic atmosphere is their next destination. 
Amid its sculptured antiquities and the lurid glow of belching 
Vesuvius they meet one or two congenial companions. The 
party proceed to travel on an Indian steamer bound for Port 
Said and the Suez Canal. At Colombo the happy party sep- 
arate, as is often the case, and, of course, with individual 
regret. But the two young Americans remain a weck at 
Colombo, the capital of Ceylon, and after a few hours’ travel 
in an open, airy, tropical railway carriage, they reach Kandy, 
1,650 feet above the level of the sea. 


Just think of it, January first; the hot sun and flower- 
scented air of Kandy; and B. and I sitting on the piazza of 
this hotel in the thinnest of summer gowns! Perfection made 
perfect would faintly describe this Kandy, this supposed Para- 
dis Terestre, this actual garden of the whole earth. Yester- 
day afternoon we left for a drive about five o’clock. The 
walks and drives of Kandy wind through a jungle of primeval 
forest-palms and acacia-trees; their names are prettily chosen 
from the wives of the governors of the island—Lady Gordon's 
walk, Lady Horton's walk, and soon. The dense shade of 
high, fringed palms and creepers border high and low the 
streak of red roadway through the endless green of the for- 
est. Wild-flowers are purple masses; creepers grown at home 
in hot-houses cover in wild luxuriance every hut and space in 
all directions. Vines grow larger than the tree trunks they 
encircle, and hang in a perfect shower of gorgeous red flowers. 
All our hot-house plants run perfectly wild over the country 
in greatest profusion. Such aspot! One must be silent, or 
fail in the attempt to describe the beautiful ferns and foliage 
growing in the damp, shady forest. 

Later in the afternoon we re-enter the town, and pass some 
shops. The Kandian merchants are very anxious for the 
unwary traveller to enter their little traps, and most pic- 
turesque and persuasive they are in showing their delicate 
repoussé gold and silver work. In olden times, Kandian 
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knives were among the most famous in the world. Few 
ancient specimens exist outside of the museum; but every 
shop contains clever imitations, buried in the earth for years, 
to obtain the ancient rust and mould. A white-turbaned 
Bombay merchant is selling these knives, exquisitely wrought 
and chased in silver. Weare on the point of being tempted, 
but stop to listen to a warning story told us by our compan- 
ion, an old tea-planter, several years in Ceylon. “Not 
many years ago,” he says, “Mr. L , from London, a 
well-known dealer in Eastern curios, stayed in Kandy. He 
was fascinated one day into bargaining for an old knife, a 
Kandian blade, said to be at least two thousand years old, 
belonging, the merchant declared, to his own great-grand- 
father, who had inherited it. While the bargain was going 
on, Mr. L took out his handkerchief and quietly com- 
menced rubbing the blade of the knife. The merchant went 
on bargaining, and Mr. L—— polishing the blade, until the 
original mark was shown; then he said to the astonished 
merchant: ‘ You say this belonged to your grandfather; did 
your grandfather live in Sheffield ?’ ” 

Unprogressive Kandy, you are so indescribably Eastern 
and inexpressibly queer, so slow in some respects to adopt 
new ideas, yet so willing in other ways to go on with the 
times! Fancy the scene I witnessed to-day from my 
balcony window. A number of coolies let down buckets into 
the lake opposite the hotel, filled them with water, and scat- 
tered it in all directions over the town to sprinkle the dusty 
streets. The talk at dinner last evening ran on this same 
subject—the unreadiness of the natives to adopt new customs; 
and, for illustration, I listened to a story something like this: 
When the railroad was being made to Kandy, the laboring 
natives used a sort of prehistoric pick and shovel combined, 
to break the ground and take the dirt away at the same 
time. The work was so slow and wearisome for the coolies 
that some humane contractor bought them wheelbarrows. 
Now, what do you think they did with these new and strange 
implements? Put them at once on their heads and carried 
them. From carrying their fruits and baskets on their heads, 
the natives have at least learned to walk superbly, and to 
hold themselves straight and well. 

For many days it has not only been very warm in the sun, 
but a light hot air has blown over everything, not strong 
enough to be called a hot wind, yet it sometimes scorches 
like the breath from a furnace mouth. ‘The heat at mid-day 
is something dreadful; but we are cautioned that the damp 
air of the evening will bring out any fever you may have 
lurking about you, so we rarely sit in the wind by night, and 
by day avoid the sun as we would the evil one. This 
Ceylon, with all its fascination of life and scenery, is but a 
gilded cage, well enough to visit and keep lovely memories 
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of hereafter, but one would not live here to possess the rubies 
of its richest mountains. You cannot help feeling a genuine 
sympathy for these poor English younger sons or struggling 
planters, who own plantations, and live in the midst of their 
coolies far away on the mountainous tea estates; they all dis- 
like the life, which means separation from family and country, 
and rush back to their cold and foggy England the very mo- 
ment the golden way is wide enough for them to walk on it. 

One of these tea estates lies about four miles from the 
town, and it was there we drove this afternoon after four 
o'clock tea. Leaving Kandy, in a few minutes we were amid 
the tropical vegetation which makes a green and tangled 
girdle about the old town as far as the eye can reach. Plung- 
ing through the sandy roadway, our destination was reached 
in passing fields of reedy bamboos, cinchona trees, and rustling 
broad-leaved bananas, toa clearing, where the teahouse stands, 
folded about by the rolling hills, planted with the sentinel- 
like bushes of the tea plant. How green and fragrant and 
quiet it all is! Nothing could be a greater contrast to the 
bustling factory life of our country towns than this quiet 
scene, where soft-footed coolies move noiselessly about their 
various occupations of sorting, drying, and picking the tea 
leaves, with as little bustle and clatter as so many dark, bare- 
footed ghosts. The owner of this tea estate is a Mr. A . 
and it is called by the soft-sounding name of “ Peradeniya.” 
The tea was growing on small, stubby bushes about one or 
two feet from the ground; excepting a few months during the 
summer, it is picked the year round. Hundreds of dark- 
skinned natives go forth in the early morning, armed for the 
work with long reed baskets carried on their heads—the men 
with a few yards of muslin fastened about the waist; the 
women brightly draped in cottons, falling gracefully from the 
shoulders to the bare knee, one end of the scarf thrown com- 
pletely overthe head. Bright bits of colored glass made into 
jewelry decorate the throat; and from feet and ankles, ears and 
nose, are looped circles of gold, more or less valuable, which 
are the women’s pride of life. Even little children are pressed 
into the service—solemn, little, sad-eyed children, stunted and 
overworked, as different as possible from the laughing and 
capering boys and girls of other lands. 

The coolies pick only the first three or four leaves of the 
plant, the larger leaves make the coarse tea, the smaller and 
more tender ones the medium grades; and the delicious 
orange Pekoe is produced from the first leaf and the little 
yellow bud that grow at the ends of the stem. As each 
basket is filled, it is brought by the natives to the receiving- 
room of the tea-house and weighed, each one separately, and 
pay given to the coolie on the spot. It is difficult to imagine 
a more picturesque scene than these people present in their 
gay dresses, filing in through the doorways, and heaping up 
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the great rich green of the tea leaves in masses almost as tall 
as themselves. After the green leaves have been scattered 
on canvas frames to wither for a day aid a half, the leaf is 
taken to fomenting-vats, then dried in furnace heat and sifted, 
when the finest quality falls into one box, the coarser into 
another, which becomes Pekoe, the next grade, broken Pekoe 
and Souchong; afterward, scraps, dust, and scrapings of the 
tea fall from the sifter. This is the tea which is considered 
by the first planters the best in the market, and is always used 
for their own tea-drinking; as one can easily see, it must be 
the very smallest and most delicate bud which passes through 
the finest grade of sifter. This tea-dust never comes to 
America, but is sometimes sold in England for a few pence a 
pound. ‘The Ceylon brand is a cross from the Assam and 
Chinese, and has become the latest fad in England. 

Leaving the teahouse after having a cup of the most de- 
licious tea I ever tasted, we returned through the Peradeniya 
garden, which lies close to Kandy. Such a spot! The beauty 
cannot be exaggerated, for sun and soil have combined to 
make this garden the most luxuriant in the world. It is im- 
possible to enumerate the beautiful and rare vegetation which 
it contains. From the entrance portals, tall and massive, 
and covered with a showery curtain of unfamiliar vines and 
creepers, stretch avenues of tropical palms and india-rubber 
trees, whose enormous branches interlace, making a green 
archway above our heads, the roots spreading out like giant 
blades in serpentine coils about two feet high above the 
ground. The huge bamboos are magnificent, their trunks 
quite large enough to make a fair-sized bucket; and by the 
riverside the culms attain a height of one hundred feet, and, 
once sprouted, sometimes grow several inches in an hour. 
Here are the curious banyan trees, whose branches span the 
roadside, and, taking root, spring up in great luxuriance, so 
as to outrival the parent tree; mangoes, like spreading oaks, 
loaded with the delicious fruit; the gamboge-tree of Ceylon, 
which contains the yellow color in its sap and bears fruit 
golden and juicy; and wild banana-trees, a single leaf from 
which would clothe a man from head to foot. In fact, the 
garden, and Kandy itself, are a sort of botanical Noah’s Ark, 
where every plant is represented, from the tall talipot-palm, 
which bears majestic flowers once in fifty years and then dies, 
to the simple white jessamine of our Carolina hedges. Or- 
chids flutter like bright-colored birds from the branches of 
the tall trees, and the air is oppressive with the scent of a 
hundred blossoms of the garden. These are the public gardens 
of Ceylon, and are kept in order by the government officials. 

I cannot leave this garden without speaking of the palms. 
Certainly, the great feature of Peradeniya is these graceful 
trees, growing in thickets and masses on every side which- 
ever way you turn, and I should think of at least a hundred 
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different varieties—not the fragile nurslings of our green- 
houses, with their few precious leaves, to be guarded and 
cared for against cold or change of temperature; in this 
country palms grow as they might have grown in the Garden 
of Eden, their massive leaves piled one against the other in 
dense profusion, making the graceful shade-trees so often 
spoken of in Bible history. You could wander for acres and 
acres among the acacias and mangoes, but you can never get 
away from the palms of all descriptions, from the giant fig 
to the Florida palmetto. After seeing the gardens, there can 
no longer be any doubt in one’s mind that Ceylon’s claim 
to be the home of the “grand old gardener and his wife” 
is well founded, for certainly here “every prospect pleases.’ 
(Randolph.) 


4 
SHELLEY, THE /DEALIST 


In Popular Studies of Nineteenth-Century Poets, J. Mar- 
shall Mather presents the critical essay in its most enticing 
form. Here are keen analyses, with a sympathetic interpre- 
tation of moods and motives, and deductions logical and just. 
This, allied to a clear and graceful style, renders the book a 
delight not only to the class of workingmen for whom the 
papers were originally written, but also to all lovers of good, 
forceful English. ‘These essays, unmarred by data and dis- 
tracting foot-notes, show that the author has a wide knowl- 
edge of nineteenth-century literature, and especially of the 
poets of that period. Wordsworth, the naturalist; Shelley, 
the idealist; Coleridge, the metaphysician; Byron, the pessi- 
mist; Hood, the humorist; Tennyson, the moodist; and 
Browning, the optimist, all are considered from many stand- 
points, but are classified according to the alleged distinguish- 
ing characteristic of each poet’s life. This year being the 
centenary of Shelley’s birth, and in view of the approaching 
commemorative celebration to be held at Sussex, England, 
the following abridgment of a scholar’s estimate of Shelley 
as a man and a poet is both timely and interesting: 


Of all our poets, Shelley is the most imaginative. He as- 
sociates, as no other of the illustrious school in which he 
holds so high a rank, an “airy fairy” form and an “airy 
fairy’ meaning with almost all he sees and hears. While he 
is, within certain limits, both teacher and thinker, his chief 
power lies in the prodigality of the great gifts which, apart 
from revelation and reason, build up their own universe, and 
people it with their own creations! To bear this in mind is 
an indispensable condition for the right appreciation of his 
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works; otherwise the reader may be vexed and perplexed 
with what seems the unreal and fantastic. ‘Taken, however, 
on his own lines, and measured by his own peculiar genius, 
Shelley stands alone for subtle sweetness of song and en- 
trancing beauty of vision. 

If among all our poets Shelley is the most imaginative, it 
will be well to consider for a little while the nature and func- 
tions of that great faculty. ‘The imagination is a creative 
power, purely subjective, yet gathering material from hints 
thrown off by the objective world; that is, from the sights 
and sounds appealing to it from without. Not that its crea- 
tions are materialized because the offspring of the seen; 
rather, like the child who with its doll discovers the springs 
of deepest devotion, and peoples its toyhouse with sylph- 
like presences, the idealist, while starting and steering his 
course from Mother Earth, proceeds therefrom to “ scale the 
empyrean.” A wayside lily fired the imagination of Jesus, 
and the flame thereof scorched the tawdry dresses of kings, 
and threw into relief the inexhaustible care of Providence. 
The imagination of Shelley awoke into song, at the blithe 
note of the skylark “in the golden lightning of the sunken 
sun,” and he sang 


** Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not.” 


In both these instances the creations are subjective, and yet 
they are suggested by the objective and the material. 
Imagination is something more than fancy Fancy lacks 
power of embodiment; it possesses no distinctness of feature; 
it is as impalpabie as air. Its forms are ghostly and ever 
varying; it can neither be grasped, localized, nor recalled. 
It is otherwise with the imagination. Despite its subjectivity, 
it embodies itself in abiding forms, in unfading colors, and 
in undying truths. On the other hand, the imagination is 
distinct from mere intellectual processes and logical deduc- 
tions. These latter submit themselves to analyses and 
demonstrations; they may be measured, tested, and con. 
firmed. Not so, however, with the products of the imagina- 
tion. Real yet unreal, embodiments yet etherealizations, on 
the earth yet not of it, walking the strange border line termed 
by the many as mystical, they yet are, and demonstrate 
themselves in unmistakable manner. They have won battles 
—as when, for example, ten thousand hearts were fired with 
the ever-memorable words, “From the summit of yonder 
pyramid forty centuries behold you.” They have changed 
the forms of governments, and renewed the life of nations, 
as well as been potent weapons in the hands of subtle states- 
men. They have been the germ of many religions, and the 
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secret of their ascendency over the millions of earth. They 
are shades into the web of life rather than colored threads; 
visions rather than dreams; presences rather than forms. 

Now, Shelley is an idealist. He introduces us to a realm 
other than earth, yet in part built out of it; and he peoples 
it with presences which, while suggested by outward objects, 
convey other and higher than outward meanings. So changed 
is this realm, and so transformed are these presences in the 
alembic of his brain, and by the alchemy of his imagination, 
they become freed from all laws of matter, time, and space. 

* * * * * * 

There are among the students of Shelley those who class 
him with the pantheists, and no doubt much pantheistic 
teaching is discoverable in his works. Others there are who 
claim for him in his latter days a faith in the unseen and 
eternal, as well as in the immortality of the divine in man. 
Apart from any approval of or dissent from these questions 
—questions far too disputable—there can be little doubt that 
Shelley’s beliefs, or unbeliefs, contain a dash of paganism, 
but it is paganism artistically rather than superstitiously en- 
throned. Do not suppose I count Shelley a pagan. All I 
contend for is that in his search after the eternal—and after 
this his life was one long earnest search—he passed through 
the pagan phase only to find its insufficiency. This accounts 
for his embodiment and personification of the forces around 
him. He wanted One to whom he could unbosom himself, 
One who knew his thoughts and could fulfil his ideals. In- 
deed, much of his poetry is a passionate cry after this, and 
yet, alas! nothing but a cry. 

Another feature in Shelley’s character, and hence a further 
key to the right interpretation of his poetry, is unconvention- 
alism. He recognizes no precedents; to him the past is 
neither a god to whom reverence is due, nora tyrant to whom 
servility need be rendered. He is never swayed by what has 
been; he never maps his course by the latitude and longi- 
tude of early teachers and mind-geographers. No; he rather 
sails the unknown seas, explores the forbidden lands, and 
rushes wildly within the precincts of the esoteric shrines. 
Religion, politics, social observance—all these to him, de- 
spite their hoar antiquity and restrictive power, are but su- 
perstitions, party cries, and mockeries. Here he resembles 
Byron, without Byron’s excesses. Thus, while we turn away 
with loathing from the latter, we are fascinated by the dar- 
ing of the former. Nor was this mere bravado on Shelley's 
part. He hated shams with “the hate of hates,” and his eye 
was as quick to discern, and his heart to despise, as his 
tongue was to scathe them. Looking at the religion of his 
age, he saw its hypocrisies: priests whose lives traversed their 
creed, and professors who damned others for disbelieving 
what they believed in only by rote. Looking at the political 
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life of his age, he saw its corruptness and cruelty: statesmen 
who retained power by lies and craft, and used it for their 
own selfish ends. Looking at the social life of his age, he 
saw its artificiality and insincerity : men and women, married by 
law, hating one another, and, while true to the bond of the 
altar, false, awfully false, to the bond of devotion and love. 
All this maddened Shelley, and prompted him to the utterance 
of much which stung and embittered the insincerity of his age. 
* * * * * * 

Unconventionality is a necessary feature in the character 
of the teacher. Without it he is soon whittled down and 
shorn of the personality which is his inherent strength. When 
he becomes formal, he becomes forceless; and no sooner is 
he changed into a time-server than he ceases to be a factor 
in the growth of the future. Each age calls for the uncon- 
ventional man. In the pulpit, in the senate, in the social 
circle—for him there is crying need. This may be under- 
stood when we remember that nothing is so easily acquired 
by a people, and, when once acquired, so fatal to a people, 
as acting. When men seem to be rather than are, when the 
gloss and the veneer are laid on without rebuke and blindly 
valued without exposure, then the things belonging to a na- 
tion’s peace are almost at an end. Hence the need of the 
unconventional man. In Hebrew days he was the prophet; 
in the classic age of Rome he was the satirist; in these days 
not infrequently he is the poet. It matters little when or 
how he appears—he is ever the servant of truth and the fore- 
runner of further advance. 

It is indispensable, however, that the unconventional man 
should be permeated with the leaven of reverence. Without 
this his unconventionalism runs away with his better judg- 
ment and leads him into extremes. Under the leadership of 
such, reformations flame into revolutions, and truth is often- 
times overthrown in the assault made upon error and false- 
hood. The greatest of all innovators, and yet withal the 
most reverent of teachers, bade His followers desist from 
plucking up the tares, lest in so doing the wheat was plucked 
up with them; and when storming a system honeycombed with 
hypocrisy, He said, “I came not to destroy, but to fulfil.” 
While not prepared to yield universal and unqualified alle- 
giance to these principles, I venture to assert that he who 
would rightly reform abuses must show some respect for the 
existing leaven of truth, and remember that before the un- 
conventional can keep the world rejuvenescent, it must be 
allied to reverence and discretion. 

Shelley possessed the one, but lacked the other. This 
accounts for much of his reckless and blasphemous writing, 
and makes him a one-sided and extravagant teacher. 

* * * * * 


There is a popular idea abroad that Shelley was a sort of 
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monster in human form—a kind of second Byron, if not an 
exaggeration of that great and lawless man. A greater error 
cannot be nursed. Shelley was as pure as a sunbeam, and 
as chivalrous asa knight. That a blot stains his nuptial re- 
lations is true; yet his reverence for woman, and for her in- 
alienable rights, was one of the supreme features in his char- 
acter. He was no despoiler, no breaker in upon the sanctities 
of home, no scoffer at the honor of womanhood. To use 
De Quincey’s words, “He was pure from all fleshliness of 
appetite.” His tenderness was that of an angel, and his love 
the unchanging and absorbing passion of a god. As for his 
sincerity, it led him to utter those cries and denunciations 
and blasphemies which roused so much bitter feeling on the 
part of the religious community. It is a misfortune when a 
man is foo sincere—a misfortune for himself and for the re- 
lationships he bears toward his fellow-men. He sees much 
which it is impolitic to see, and, seeing it, must needs expose 
and denounce it. And yet, against all these admirable fea- 
tures in Shelley, I admit there was a dark background—a 
background of “insolent infidelity,” of filial lawlessness, of 
domestic rashness and license. I do not forget his malign 
attacks upon much of what the saintliest men counted sacred, 
nor his wild and frenzied conflicts with the eternal limits fenced 
round the path of man. Yet I remember hands other than 
Shelley’s had to do with the filling in of that background. 
The parent who told his son he was willing to pay for as 
many illegitimate children as he was father to, yet threatened 
disinheritance if he married out of his own order; the Cam- 
bridge friend who fed his infidelity, and poisoned his receptive 
mind with shameful gibes from Hebrew Scriptures; the un- 
timely age on which his genius was cast—an age of hypocrisy 
in the Church, of time-serving in the state, of unprofitable- 
ness in thought. I remember, too, the fearless soul, the im- 
patient spirit, the wild imagination, the passionate, yearning 
youth, face to face with all these, and much more of a kind 
as base and maddening. I remember, also, that he died ere 
reaching his thirtieth year, before time granted him his re- 
demptive term, or a mellowing mind could yield a riper fruit. 
Not many men would care to take the judgment of their 
fellows upon a life severed “by the accursed shears” at 
thirty; indeed, few would care to risk it at three-score years 
and ten. Remembering all this, and much more, I am pre- 
pared to stand by Gilfillan’s estimate of Shelley: “On all 
other subjects the wisest of the wise, the gentlest of the 
gentle, the bravest of the brave; yet, when ove topic was 
introduced, he became straightway insane—his eyes glared, 
his voice screamed, his hand vibrated frenzy.” 

That freaks of frenzy such as these possess, from time to 
time, the men of greatest genius is only too well known; in- 
deed, it has been argued that they are the necessary con- 
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comitant of genius. With different men they take different 
forms; with Shelley they took the form of almost imbecile 
rage at revealed religion and lawful restraint. Remember, 
however, this was his weakness, not his strength; his un- 
soundness, not his health. How far non-accountability ex- 
cuses this penalty of genius is a moot point; and therefore 
it must not be ours to condemn apart from consideration, nor 
pass judgment divorced from scientific and moral discrimina- 
tion, as to the limits and possibilities of those who are not 
only crowned with gifts glorious, but cursed with their ac- 
companying cranks and extravagances. 

Shelley has been called the “eternal child.” He died ere 
his eyes grew dim, ere his hand forgot its cunning. This 
buoyancy of an expanding life pulses in his poetry, and the 
passion of undying youth runs through all he wrote, (Warne). 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT ON FOOT 


In C. F. Freeman’s Tramp Across the Continent are many 
thrilling and interesting passages relative to the West and to 
New Mexico, a “erra incognita to many Americans. The two 
or three graphic extracts that follow are from the part relat- 
ing to New Mexico. The earlier chapters are equally full of 
interesting material about the West. 


THE PUEBLO OF ISLETA, 


The pueblo of Isleta is one of the strange little city-repub- 
lics of that strange Indian race which had achieved this 
quaint civilization of their own before Columbus was born. 
Its people own over a hundred and fifteen thousand acres of 
land under United States patent, and their little kingdom 
along the Rio Grande is one of the prettiest places in New 
Mexico. They have well-tended farms, orchards and vine- 
yards, herds of cattle, sheep, and horses, and are indeed very 
different in every way from the average Eastern conception 
of an Indian. It is a perennial wonder to me that American 
travellers care so little to see the wonders of their own land. 
They find abroad nothing more picturesque, nothing more 
marvellous, in scenery or in man, than they could easier see 
within the wonderland of the Southwest, with its strange land- 
scapes, its noble ruins of prehistoric aborigines. A Pueblo 
ceremonial dance is one of the most remarkable sights to be 
witnessed anywhere; and there are many other customs no 
less worth seeing. 

I have lived now in Isleta for four years, with its Indians 
for my only neighbors; and better neighbors I never had and 
never want. They are unmeddlesome but kindly, thought- 
ful, and loyal and wonderfully interesting. Their endless 
and beautiful folklore, their quaint and often astonishing cus- 
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toms, and their startling ceremonials have made a fascinating 
study. To relate even the small part of these things which 
I have learned would take volumes; but one of the first and 
least secret customs I witnessed may be described here. The 
Chinese feed their dead, beginning with a grand banquet 
which precedes the hearse, and is spread upon the newly 
covered grave. The Pueblos do not ‘thus: . The funeral is 
decked forth with no baked meats; and the banquet for all 
the dead together is given once a year in a ceremonial by 
itself. The burials take place from their Christian church; 
and the only remarkable ceremonies are those performed in 
the room where the soul left its tenement. All that is a secret 
ceremony, however, and may be seen by no stranger. But 
all are free to witness the strange rites of the Day of the Dead. 


A SPANISH VALENTINE, 


The home life of the lovable Mexican family with whom I 
spent those stormy but happy four days interested me greatly. 
The large, roomy, comfortably appointed adobe house was 
as unlike a New England homestead as possible in all but 
the one thing—that it was home; and home not only for its 
people, but for their guests. The beds, covered with price- 
less Navajo blankets, were scrupulously neat, and so was 
everything else in the domestic economy. The food, though 
still new to me, was abundant and very good. The usual 
bill of fare included stews of mutton with rice, beef roasted 
in delicious cubes, beef shredded and stewed with the quench- 
less but delightful chile, frijoles (the brown beans of the 
Southwest) cooked as only a Mexican can cook them; white 
and graham bread of home-made flour not robbed of its nu- 
trition by roller processes, and baked in little “shortened” 
cakes called galletitas; wine, perfect coffee, and canned 
fruits. All the baking was done in the big adobe beehives 
of ovens in the courtyard; the other cooking upon the kitchen 
stove. A dozen ever-amiable servants kept all the affairs of 
the extensive household in excellent shape. The large scale 
of housekeeping at such a hacienda may be inferred from the 
one item of coffee, of which 2,500 pounds was consumed 
there yearly. 

In the evenings we gathered in one of the big rooms, by 
the rollicking light of the adobe fireplace, and sang the sweet 
Spanish folk-songs, or played happy, simple games. The 
old hero Don, wasted with disease from a hundred wounds 
and fifty years of incomparable hardships; his Madonna-faced 
wife, his very beautiful daughters and dashing sons, and 
cousins and friends, old and young—how the faces all come 
back to me now, though so many of the dearest sleep under 
the long shadow of the noble peak of San Mateo. 

Among the quaint social games we played were many 
closely similar to the old-fashioned ones of New Englard. 
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The play “Floron” (the ring) is very much the same as 
“Button, button, who’s got the button?” except that a ring 
is the article hidden from hand to hand and that a pretty 
Spanish couplet is sung throughout the game. “El Molino” 
(the mill) is a version of the familiar game wherein the 
players are named after the various accessories of a mill. 
The leader tells a,stery and at the mention therein of any 
article the player meant thereby must rise and change his or 
her chair, and when “the mill is broken” all jump up and 
scramble for new seats. The “bullet” is something like 
“fishing for apples.”” A conical peak of flour is built upon 
a plate, and a leaden bullet balanced upon its apex. The 
players in turn take a table knife and cut away as much of 
the flour hill as possible without disturbing the bullet. The 
one who causes it to fall has todo penance. ‘The bullet is 
again placed on top of the cut pile and the loser has to pick 
it up with his teeth, an operation during which some one is 
sure to give the bent head a shove which thrusts his face deep 
into the flour. Forfeits figure largely in the games, and are 
often comical, but never really unkind. A favorite is to 
order the penitent to make a speech wherein another player 
supplies the gestures. The second player stands behind the 
first with his arms under those of the victim, and carries on a 
most impressive gesticulation while the victim speaks. The 
end of the oration is generally wild laughter, for the hands 
take occasion to rub imaginary tears from the orator’s face, 
and to leave thereon two broad smooches of lampblack. ‘This 
trick, of course, is never played on ladies, whose forfeits are 
generally no more severe then the recitation of a dicho (a 
Spanish epigrammatic verse), or the blowing out of a candle 
passed ‘rapidly before their faces, or the giving of “three 
sighs for the one you love best.” There is nothing like “ Co- 
penhagen,”’ or any of the similar old-fashioned rural games of 
the East. The strict Spanish decorum would never tolerate 
such innovations. But “the mill,” and “the bullet,” and 
“spinning the plate,” and a hundred other diversions as 
childlike and as childishly enjoyed fully entertained us. 

There is among the New Mexicans no St. Valentine and 
no April Fool. Most of the young people of the Territory 
never even hear of these Saxon institutions. They have, 
however, a custom which seems to be a distant cousin to 
both, and that is the da de los Santos Jnocentes, the day of the 
Holy Innocents. It falls on January 28th, and is an occasion 
of as much mirth among the olive-skinned young folk of New 
Spain as lebruary 14th and April 1st to Yankee boys and 
girls, being enjoyed by much older jokers than would nowa- 
days condescend to such frivolities in the East. 

On that day it is the ambition of every wide-awake young 
lady of the lonely little Mexican hamlets to hacer d uno tnocente, 
to make some one an innocent. The methods employed for 
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this jovial “fooling” are generally thus: We will suppose 
that Pedro is a young man of the village, and Maria a mis- 
chievous maiden. On the morning of January 28th Pedro is 
busy with some duty, when a very small and very tattered © 
messenger arrives at the house and delivers a note to him. 
Pedro has perhaps forgotten the day altogether, and, entirely 
unsuspecting, he reads: 


‘* APPRECIATED FRIEND: Will you please do me the favor to lend me 


your horse to-day, that I may take a paseo? Your friend, 
*“MarIA Baca.” 


“Por supuesto,” says the obliging Pedro; and going out 
into the fields with his rope he lassos a horse, bridles it, and 
sends it by the small envoy to Maria. 

In a littie time the boy returns with his hands full. In one 
is a broom—a tiny, cunning toy of a broom tied with a pretty 
ribbon—and a very wee cup of water to wet it in. In the 
other hand is a note, always in these words: 


‘““My Dear FrigEND: May God repay you for [being so] innocent. 
Here I send you a little broom and a little cup, that you may sweep off the 
innocence from yourself. With pleasant remembrances, your friend, 

** MARIA,” 


The cup of water goes with the miniature broom, after an 
old Spanish custom. ‘The natives of New Mexico to this day 
use very few of our American brooms with handles. Their 
escoba is a thick wisp of broom-corn tied in a round sheaf, 
and sweeping with it requires one to bend half double. 

When Pedro has read this note, two facts dawn on him— 
first, that he has been made an ‘nocente, and, second, that 
his horse is now a hostage to the fair joker, and that he can- 
not recover it without the proper desempeio—atonement. He 
always takes the trick in good part and proceeds to redeem 
his horse by making some pretty present to Maria, or by 
promising to give a dance, with refreshments (chocolate, 
cakes, etc.), in her honor. This promise is always sacredly 
kept, and the ball ends, in innocent hilarity, the good-natured 
trick of the Santos Inocentes 


THE PORTABLE DONKEY, 


This pocket edition of the donkey is one of the most in- 
teresting natives and ornaments of the Southwest. He isa 
shade larger than the jackrabbit, and as strong asa horse. It 
is no rare thing to see a half-cord of wood, or a quorum of a 
ton of hay meandering across the aimless New Mexican land- 
scape. This is apt to puzzle the stranger, but the native ac- 
cepts it without astonishment. A careful analysis shows a 
base of burro in the mass. As a pack-beast he is matchless 
—patient, strong, sure-footed as a mountain sheep. As a 
saddle animal, he is intermittent, but advantageous. Hecan- 
not help the size of his ears; and they are no mean shelter 
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to the rider. If you get saddle-weary, you just put your foot 
down and let him walk from under. If he were to tire, you 
could put a shawl-strap on him and take him home. If his 
face be a fair index, he is the wisest thing in creation—an owl 
looks the greenhorn beside him. He is also the sleepiest. 
He can sleep standing or in putative motion. And yet, when 
he runs wild—as he does in herds of several hundred, in some 
localities, the fleetest horse can barely overhaul him in a 
long chase. And when young, and particularly when furred 
with cockle-burs, he is the “ cunningest” thing on earth, 


THE MEXICAN CAN SWEAR, 


New Mexico is the native heath of profanity. I have heard 
with interest the oratory of those who elsewhere enjoy an 
undeserved repute for their ability to swing the dictionary 
around by the tail and shake all the swear-words loose. But, 
bless you, they don’t know their “a, b, abs.” The most unam- 
bitious faisano can swear around them and past them and 
over them with the easy grace of a greyhound circumnavi- 
gating a tortoise. It was a New Mexican who was the only 
man I ever heard divorce a polysyllable with an oath. I 
brought him word a certain desperado was “ hunting” him. 

“Wal?” he growled. 

“Wal!” I retorted, “I’ve ridden twenty miles to tell you.” 

“Wall, I’m under no obli-by-God-gation to you, sir, if you 
did, blankety blank!” 

But he was only an Eastern man New Mexicanized. The 
natives are not guilty to such vague and meaningless blas- 
phemy. They swear methodically, gracefully, fluently, com- 
prehensively, homogeneously, eloquently, thoughtfully — 1 
had almost said, prayerfully. They curse everything an inch 
high; they ransack the archives of history, and send forward 
a search-warrant into the dim halls of futurity, to make sure 
that nothing curseworthy escapes. But there is nothing brutal 
about it. It is courteous, tactful, musical, rapt—at times ma- 
jestic. It carries a sense of artistic satisfaction. 

It was providential that I had by now scraped some ap- 
proximate acquaintance with that melodious tongue, for my 
Jehu knew not a word of English. All went well until we 
came to cross the tiny arroyo in the Portecito. Here we 
slumped suddenly in a quicksand. The hind wheels went 
down almost from sight, the front wheels and the oxen hung 
on the bluff farther bank—and then Tircio let go. A perfect 
gentleman, Tircio. A quite, hard-working, honest boy whose 
dimpled babes at home tweak his thin beard by hours un- 
chidden, and whose heart and home are open as the soul of 
New Mexican hospitality. But as an exhorter of cattle— 
well, I believe the Recording Angel must have just given it 
up, after a bit, and dropped the ledger and gone away to 
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rest. And the substance of his oration was in words and 
figures as follows, to wit: 

“Malditos bueyes! Of ill-said siresand dams! (Nothing 
intentional here.) Malaia your faces! Also your souls, bodies, 
and tails! (Crack!) That your fathers be accursed, and your 
mothers three times! (Crack!) Jump, then! May condemna- 
tion overtake your ears, and your brand-marks tambien! 
(Crack!) The Evil One take away your sisters and brothers, 
and the cousin of your grandmother! (Crack! Crack!) That 
the coyotes may eat your unclesand aunts! Diablos! (Crack!) 
Get out of this! Go, sons of sleeping mothers that were too 
tired toeat! Como? (Crack! Crack!) The fool that broke 
you, would that he had to drive you in inferno, with all your 
cousins and relations by marriage! (Crack!)  Ill-said fam- 
ily, that wear out the yoke with no ding in it! Curse your 
tallow hoofs! Would that I had a chicote of all your hides 
at once, to give you blows! (Crack!) Malaia your ribs and 
your knee-joints, and any other bones I may forget! Anath- 
ema upon your great-great-grandfathers, and everything else 
that ever wore horns! Mal . 

Here I interposed, for I was slowy freezing, and Tircio 
was just beginning to get interested. Business before pleas- 
ure, always; and the first business was to send him for as- 
sistance. The last words I caught, as he trudged off to San 
Mateo through the storm, were: 

“and your dewlaps and livers! And curse everything from 
here to Albuquerque and back four times! And——” 

Then he faded into the night, while I tried to remember 
his adjectives to keep warm, for there was nothing wherewith 
to build a fire. (Scribner.) 





THE OLD CHINA LUNE 


The cult is not widespread in America as yet, but there 
are those who have the craze, and who roam the country for 
good old specimens of colonial days, for early importations 
from England, and so on. China Hunting, by Alice Morse 
Earle, tells of the wanderings of an enthusiast in this century 
in search of good specimens of old ware. Such a volume is 
of itself not very entertaining to the general reader except 
through its “asides,” its anecdotes encountered by the way. 
Such is the case with all those who write of enthusiasms that are 
not shared by large numbers of their fellow-creatures. Like 
all fads, therefore, its incidental value is often greater than 
its actual profit, and the reader will find his interest in Mrs, 
Earle’s voluminous experiences as much in its adventures as 
in its delightful discoveries. Some of the difficulties that 
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fall in the way of the devotee may be summed up in the fol- 
lowing from among the anecdotes in the book: 


We once addressed to an old Yankee farmer, who had 
brought a load of apples into town, the stereotyped inquiry 
which we have asked, ah! how many hundred times, and re- 
ceived this drawling answer: “ No-o,I donow as I know any one 
as has got any old furnitoor or chayner she wants ter part with. 
My wife hain’t got any, anyway. My Aunt Rebecca’s got 
one curious old plate, and I guess she'd sell it—she'd sell her 
teeth if anybody’d buy ’em an’ pay enough ter suit her.” 
We finally extracted from him (after much parrying of our 
direct questions) that “she got it in Washington more ’n fifty 
year ago,” that “the folks set great store by it, and said it 
came from Mount Vernon and belonged to Martha Washing- 
ton,” that it had the names of the States around it, “it was 
blue and perhaps green too, and it had stars sure,” and he 
“ guessed they were gilt.” Now we had seen pieces of the 
Martha Washington tea-set, and we knew that it was decor- 
ated in blue and green with the names of the States in the 
links of a chain, and the initials M. W. in the centre in a 
great gilt star. We knew at once that Aunt Rebecca's plate 
must be one of that set. What a discovery! 

To the benighted and narrow-lived souls that have never 
hunted for old china it may seem strange that we knew at 
once that it was one of those rare plates; but I am sure every 
china hunter, whose path is always illumined by the brilliant 
possibilities, will fully comprehend our confidence and an- 
ticipation. We figured our plate in all the loan collections, 
marked with our names in large letters as joint owners; we 
planned a velvet silver-bound box to safely hold our “hea- 
venly jewel” after we had caught it; we even hesitatingly 
thought that we might make our joint will and leave it to 
the Mount Vernon Association—and then we drove eighteen 
miles to secure it. I shall never forget the sickening disap- 
pointment I felt when I saw the Martha Washington plate. 
There were the names of the States; and stars there were, 
but not a gilt one. And where were the touches of verdant 
color? All was blue—deeply, darkly, vilely blue. At any 
other time we should have hailed the fine “ States” plate that 
was shown us with keen delight, but now we could hardly 
speak or bear to look at it. At last, in sullen disparagement, 
we offered a dollar for it, had our offer accepted, carelessly 
took it, threw it on the carriage seat, and drove away. I re- 
viled the farmer and his villanous memory and vocabulary, 
and would not look at the deep-dyed “States” impostor for 
a month, but when I heard that a collector had paid twenty 
dollars for a similar plate in New York, I unwrapped it and 
hung it on my dining-room wall, where it now shines a glow- 
ing bit of dark color, a joy forever. (Scribner.) 
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A PARIS SALON........ MME, ADAM........ ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


Let no one suppose that people attend these gatherings for 
the sake of making clever talk. No, but they know that 
there will be an opportunity for their clever talk if they have 
any; that it will be understood and enjoyed; that the well- 
aimed phrase, thrown up like a shuttle-cock, will be returned; 
that there will be a choice public to look on at the fascinating 
game of words, as it passes from the agreeable to the learned, 
the original, the sensible, the unexpected, or the profound; 
that, in short, their expenditure of natural or acquired gifts 
will not be made in vain. ‘To talk to persons who respond, 
who listen, who give back, in questions or affirmations or an- 
ecdotes, what you have given from your intelligence or your 
memories—can there be anything more attractive in the 
world, more soothing, more delicious, than this kind of good 
talk ? Where a circle exists like the real literary salons of 
Paris, in which the same persons appear, and their minds 
meet, either in contact or in contradiction, once a week, each 
person both gives and receives, and the very atmosphere 
grows intellectual; the walls seem to have not ears, but echoes 
which deepen the value of each repartee. As you set foot 
over the threshold a desire takes you of mterchanging other 
than empty words; nay, there isa delight in the very manner 
of saying “ good-evening,” of drawing nearer, of asking a 
question among these people of distinction, and the uniniti- 
ated stranger feels it and perceives that he has seldom been 
present at a feast like this. First of all, the news of the day 
flies from one end of the room to the other; the matter in 
hand may be what they call in Paris a fotins, a scandal, a 
crime, a new play ora book just published; but be it what it 
will, everybody has a special opinion, a word to say, a tale 
to tell, a bit of information to add. Then all at once, stim- 
ulated by some uttered thought, discussion dawns and springs 
up, thought grows generalized, speakers grow eager, and real 
talk proceeds to the full length, either dealing with the same 
topic or with a hundred others as they rise to the surface 
One by one other guests come in; they listen; in a minute 
or two they are abreast of the current, or perhaps they ask 
for explanations. Then some speaker will sum up what has 
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been said; and if he interprets according to his own bias, and 
is not exact, another will protest, and a second discussion 
arises within the circle of the first. There are some Parisian 
salons, as there were in the eighteenth century, in which the 
mistress of the house has a singular art of bringing forward 
questions—which are sometimes the strangest questions im- 
aginable, likely, one would think, to provoke only answers of 
no interest at all. I remember one such lady who, about a 
fortnight ago, suddenly asked a distinguished sculptor: 
“What do you think of Troppmann?” “That he missed 
his vocation, which was properly that of doing good to chil- 
dren,” replied S.; whereupon everybody exclaimed, one 
louder than another. “ Because he made them into angels 
by killing them?” some one suggested. “He was such a 
monster that he did not even spare his victims the right of 
the massacre of the others,” said the lady of the house. 
“And yet,” pursued S., gravely, “he felt a great pity for 
childhood.”’ “What an abominable paradox! It is an out- 
rage to humanity to talk like that—to use such a word as pity 
in connection with Troppmann,”’ they cried. “I will prove 
what I say,” answered S., coolly. “ Troppmann worked in a 
cotton mill. He saw wretched children of three years old 
tied in, up to the waist, in tin boxes and placed under the 
looms to tie the threads; he invented a machine to tie them; 
he thus saved the lives of an immense number of poor little 
wretches who used to be kept immovable for hours together 
in these boxes, and to be lifted out half paralyzed, their arms 
only being at liberty, hour after hour.” At the beginning of 
this debate people had laughed nervously; it left every one 
thinking of the infinite contradictions that lurk in the human 
soul. The editor of a little magazine in which great writers 
made their first appearances used to like to gather together 
poor Maupassant, now so dangerously ill, Jules Lemaitre, and 
Paul Bourget—to name only the leaders among the young 
men who were at that time coming to the front. Twenty 
others used to surround and catechise them, and all there 
were generous beyond example in lavishing their store of 
talent, their varied and special temperaments standing out 
sharply as they talked. Maupassant was plain to brutality in 
the expression of his thought; he was massive, but always 
with a really curious precision and sobriety of phrases, crossed 
by a gleam of the unexpected in his choice of words; to 
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startle by his absence of sentimentality was a thing that gave 
him pleasure; nothing appealed to him except the impres- 
sion, the shock; he detested all idealism, and perceived in life 
only that side which has to do with action. Norman to the 
backbone as he was, he had a passion for all sorts of sports,and 
used to put his mind through such gymnastics that at last one 
day it got strained beyond recovery. Bourget, so nervously 
delicate, sought the soul of things as Maupassant sought their 
semblance, feminine by nature—just as the other was mascu- 
line; his attention was directed toward woman, and he had 
an infinite insight into her instincts, her desires, her decep- 
tions, and her devotion, seeing her as Stendhal did, who 
dreaded her, or Michelet did, who loved her like a child. 
When Maupassant would accuse women of being noxious 
and of yielding only to the bold and strong among men, 
Bourget would reply that on the contrary women seek out 
the weak and are full of a protecting motherliness; that they 
do harm unawares and do good of set purpose. Yes, Bourget 
is infinitely tender in his view of women, but at the bottom 
he neither sees nor looks for their superiority, their valor, 
nor their spirit of devotion. Jules Lemaitre smiles. He says 
that woman is good, that she is bad, that she is all one or all 
the other, or both at the same time. Fascinating sceptic and 
incomparable talker as he is, it is his peculiar gift never to 
make an affirmation except for the purpose of setting our 
minds swinging in the balance. He is elegant, easy, the 
personification of grace—a grace that would fain hold fast 
and that slips through the fingers like running water. Hugues 
Le Boux used to be among those young listeners. He, too, 
was an enchanter like Lemaitre. His curiosity was for the 
unexplored. He sought charms where others feit only re- 
pulsion, and beauty in mere Parisian smartness. He is a 
singer of tears, a smiler over faded flowers, an emotional ob- 
server of the vulgarities of daily life, in which he discovers 
and creates all sorts of interests which no other man ever 
found there. Alphonse Daudet was and is delightful at a 
literary “evening.”” The charm of his voice, the youthful- 
ness of his impression, his sunny Southern fancy, win the 
hearts of his hearers in a moment. They surround him, they 
listen to him; they are dumb when he begins to speak of 
Provence, its garlic, its sea, the passionate love of its inhab- 
itants. He, so much of a Parisian, speaks like an exile in 
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Paris—and yet, how he judges a work of art, how he pounces 
on a work of wit! Emile Zola talks little. He likes mono- 
logues, talks which go to expound principles—in short, lead- 
ing articles in speech. M. de Goncourt listens, and when he 
goes home, takes notes of what people have said, classifies 
them, and makes books which are exact notations of the wit 
of anepoch. Ah, how many incomparable talkers there are 
who rather hold forth than converse—like Alexander Dumas 
the younger, who, however, can meet a clever speech and 
direct areply asno other man can. Flaubert, too, and Méri- 
mée loved conversation and knew how to guide it. Flaubert 
used to have amazing outbursts, and Mérimée would tell a 
story as well as that admirable story-teller, Duc d’Aumale. 
Why does my mind, which was busy just now upon the liter- 
ary gatherings of the present, turn back and call out of the 
past that salon of George Sand’s at Nohant, so full of the 
spirit of literature? What evening talks those were, round 
the table in the great quiet room! what delightful memories 
for me, to be told some day or other! Maurice Sand would 
be making jokes, and Mme. Sand would not talk if there was 
a new guest whom she did not know. Though she knew so 
well how to advise as a leader in wisdom—her letters to Flau- 
bert and to many others show this—she was timid before a 
new-comer between whom and herself there was as yet no 
link. There are perhaps a dozen Parisian sa/ons where people 
still talk much and well, among artists in certain studios, 
among political people in certain clubs, among fashionable 
people, literary men, and artists in drawing-rooms. The other 
evening we were talking of Loti and of his last book, Phan- 
tomes d’Orient, written in that beautiful and noble style 
which is special to Loti. We admired the representation in 
this book of realities by dreams, and of dreams by realities. 
Many of us were speculating whether what Loti went to seek 
at Stamboul was the remembrance of lost joys or the melan- 
choly of the irremediable. Robert S., who had accompanied 
Loti on his eastern journey in search of Azyade, related at 
considerable length, and to the great pleasure of all of us, 
how deep was the grief in which he had seen Loti, how vivid 
his power of re-creating days gone by, how he spent whole 
nights in tears. Loti is sad and loves sadness because he 
feels that it lifts and develops and purifies him. The influ- 
ence of conversation in Paris sa/ovs is a real one. Any lit- 
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erary fashion which has had its day and been judged does 
not long outlive the verdict of the salons. This is the posi- 
tion just now of naturalism, of realism. Few in such circles 
are found to defend it. The success of Jean Richepin’s Par 
le Glaive and the revival of Georges Ohnet’s Le Maitre de 
Forges are symptoms. People are beginning to pine a little 
after idealism and the sentiment of chivalry, after the wor- 
ship of woman, and tenderer feelings. Those who have been 
called mere rhetoricians are beginning to regain their place. 
M. Becque, an incomparable talker, will, it is true, long con- 
tinue to defend “things done every day and having their 
roots in life,’’ but, on the other hand, a desire has already 
become apparent to take interest in something else beyond 
the setting forth of evil and the pursuit of the morbid; im- 
agination is trying her wings, and in the sa/ons pretty speeches 
are taking the place of a certain wilful roughness and a sort 
of slang which had begun to make way there. The talk of 
literary drawing-rooms sets the tone by the phrase fashioned 
in them and carried out to all the art of France. Elegance 
and idealism will soon have regained their rights everywhere. 
What I have been wishing for five-and-twenty years is coming 
before long. I see it and declare it as a fact. 


THE DUTY ON OLD BOOKS........ N. Y. EVENING POST 


The abominableness of a duty on literature is an old story, 
but the “crazy-built *’ patchworkers who evoived the McKin- 
ley bill have succeeded in producing in this particular, fresh 
confusion, fresh restrictions, more unreasonableness, and 
more injustice. The paragraph of the McKinley act free 
list which allows the importation of old books reads as fol- 
lows: “ Books, engravings, photographs, bound or unbound 
etchings, maps, charts, which shall have been printed and 
bound or manufactured more than twenty years at the date 
of importation.”” This badly worded clause is a good exam- 
ple of the results of the tinkering method of producing legis- 
lation, as will be more clearly seen if we go back to previous 
tariff laws to trace the evolution of it. The paragraph ap- 
peared in the tariff act of July 14th, 1870, where it read sim- 
ply: ‘‘ Books which have been printed and manufactured more 
than twenty years ;"’ and it was repeated in the Revised Stat- 
utes (1873) as section 2,505. with slightly elaborated language, 
as follows. ‘“ Books which shall have been printed and manu- 
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factured more than twenty years at the date of importation.” 
Here, of course, the stipulation “ printed and manufactured "’ 
applies directly to the article books, but in the tariff act of 
1883 the wording of the clause was changed, by the insertion 
of the words in italics, to read “ Books, engravings, bound 
or unbound, etchings, maps, and charts, which shall have 
been printed and manufactured more than twenty years at 
the date of importation; ’’ and here the requirement ‘ printed 
and manufactured more than twenty years '’ would apply, not 
only to books, but also to the new articles enumerated, and, 
of the latter, engravings might be bound or unbound. In 
the McKinley act there was a further interpolation of the 
word “photographs” directly after the word ‘ engravings,” 
and the qualifying words “bound or unbound’ were pushed 
along, and, by the removal of the comma, were made to 
apply (intentionally or unintentionally) to etchings instead 
of to engravings; while the confusion was made complete by 
the addition of the words “and bound" to the clause, which 
must be construed to apply equally to all the articles enumer- 
ated. The question arises as to the effect of this awkward 
introduction of the words “and bound” into section 512 of 
the free list. The Treasury Department rulings under the 
Revised Statutes and the tariff act of 1883 held that un- 
bound printed sheets were not “ books printed and manufac- 
tured” within the meaning of that clause; but doubt was 
thrown upon this.interpretation by the opinion of the attorney- 
general of September 16th, 1886, to the effect that works im- 
ported in printed sheets in unbound condition were none the 
less books, and if printed more than twenty years were en- 
titled to free entry The words in question might thercfore 
have been added to the law in order to support the Treasury 
Department's construction of the paragraph as requiring 
books to be completely manufactured, 7.e , printed, folded, 
sewed, and bound, in order to be entitled to freeentry. The 
question of the assessment of duty on old books newly bound 
or rebound had been decided by the Treasury Department 
in the negative on March sth, 1872, and this decision was fol- 
lowed as a precedent as late as March 2d, 1891, when it was 
held to apply on the ground that section 512 of the new 
tariff law did not differ materially from section 658 of the 
act of March 3d, 1883. But the Board of Genera! Appraisers 
thought otherwise when the question came before them in 
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relation to the importation of a lot of old books recently re. 
bound, and argued that the word “bound” was new matter 
added by the act of October 1st, 1890, to previous legislation, 
and that no effect could be given to this additional language 
unless it was found that Congress means to embrace by it the 
entire condition in which books should be admitted to free 
entry; moreover, no provision exists for the payment of duty 
on the cost of rebinding. The board held, therefore (March 
16th, 1891), “that books entitled to free entry must be both 
printed and bound more than twenty years prior to importa- 
tion, and that such binding includes rebinding when the same 
is entire '’ As no appeal was taken from this decision within 
the thirty days allowed by section 15 of the Administrative 
Customs Act for applying to the Circuit Court of the United 
States for a review of any decision of the board, it has been 
followed in all similar cases of importation, and has resulted 
in great loss to importers of books. It is not the custom 
to date bookbindings, and the most expert knowledge will 
not enable one to be sure of the age of any piece of binding, 
for books bound forty or fifty years ago, if kept in cases ex- 
cluding heat and dust, will look fresher than others whose 
bindings of but five or ten years have been exposed to the 
action of light, dust, and gas. How, then, is the poor ap- 
praiser to decide equitably when his blind decision as to the 
date of a binding, costing perhaps two or three dollars, in- 
volves the payment or non-payment of twenty-five per cent 
duty upon as many hundred dollars, the value of the book 
itself ? When a book-buyer orders from foreign catalogues, 
he cannot know whether the books, despite their dates, may 
not be held dutiable by our custom-house on the ground of 
the fresh appearance of their bindings; and he cannot be sure 
how to make out his invoices for the same reason. Nobody 
is helped by these vexatious hindrances. The single result 
is to discourage the importation of old books—a result that is 
chiefly harmful to the intellectual advancement of our own 
people Clearly, the spirit of section 512 is to allow the free 
importation of all literature after a lapse of twenty years, but 
the Board of Appraisers make a farce of it by ruling that 
such literature must not be embodied in unbound books, 
neither must it come to American scholars in books too 
freshly bound, but can only be encased in bindings that have 
the appearance of an age of twenty years or more. 





CURRENT VERSE 


NATURE'S MUSIC....... MABEL HAYDEN ...... WERNER'S VOICE MAGAZINE 


When summer suns shine in the sky, 
And sails upon the waters lie, 

I rest within my boat and dream 

A thousand thoughts that rise and gleam. 
And in the smooth, white pebbled stones 
I hear a melody of tones; 

Among the massive woodland trees 

A symphony in every breeze, 

As thro’ the deep, wide forests float 
Pans of music note by note. 

From craggy heights resound along; 
The chimes of some cathedral song; 
Or, in the silent summer air, 

Echoes divine of holy prayer. 

And thus I hear the far-off tide 

Of waters near the riverside, 

Or sounds of sweetest minstrelsy 
Where sunbeams break along the sea. 
Alone within my bonny boat 

I watch the lilies rise and float, 

Until the long, dark shadows come 
And wreathe the silent earth in gloom, 
As far upon the vale and hill 

Nature in solitude is still. 





A MAN AND AGOD........ BARRY PAIN....... ** STORIES AND INTERLUDES” 


I hunger, and am not satisfied: 

Because I am small, and the world is wide; 
And the world is one, and the stars are sand, 
Flung right out by a careless hand 

Into the darkness to slide and slide; 

And all the darkness is one small blot 

That He who made it regardeth not. 

He hath nor sorrow, nor joy, nor pride, 
And His face is set as it were of stone; 

He worked, and He letteth the work alone; 
And none are above Him and none beside. 
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The dead leaf blown from the dying tree, 
The great ship wrecked in a cruel sea, 
The creeping things that the cart-wheels crush, 
The ruined star in its downward rush— 
Alike to Him all these things be; 

And the darkness is as the day’s full light, 
Ever and ever, by day and night, 

He sits alone, and His great eyes see 

A million worlds in their courses turn; 

Yet like a flame the deep looks burn 

Even in this small heart of me. 

* * * * * * 
Yet the far hills, that snow makes white, 
Stretch Godward, longing for His light; 
And all last night the winds outpoured 
Their rhythmic Glory to the Lord— 

I listened longingly last night. 

We hunger, and are not satisfied ; 

All the worlds and the darkness wide, 
Every depth and every height, 

Longing to be in God again. 

And hunger is hunger, and longing vain, 
And man is nothing, and God is right. 


THIS AWFUL HEAT........ POUGHKEEPSIE NEWS-PRESS 


Steaming in the sunshine, 
Broiling in the shade, 
Everybody out of town, 
Dreadful dull in trade; 
Drinking fizzy phosphates, 
Swearing off on meat— 
Goodness, ain't it awful! 
This is summer heat. 


Wish you were a merman 
In the ocean deep, 
Or a jolly satyr 
In the woods to sleep; 
Like to be a walrus 
Minus brains and feet, 
Anything to get away 
From this infernal heat. 
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Nothing finds a market 

But milk-shakes, ice, and fans; 
Don’t regard your own life 

Nor any other man’s. 

When the band comes playing 
Well-known tunes and sweet, 
You hope their future state will be 

Perpetual summer heat. 


LOVE'S SILENCE........ FROM CHARLES HENRY LUDERS’ ‘‘THE DEAD NYMPH”’ 


A flash of azure; a folded wing; 
A waft of song on the winds of spring; 
Listen! I hear the bluebird sing. 


A feathered arrow; a bolt far thrown; 
The silent flight of a form swift flown; 
A pause—and I hear the wood-dove’s moan, 





Bluebird, hued like the plains above; 
Summer’s messenger, fleet-winged dove; 
Hath autumn never a song of love ? 


And the one replies from a bough breeze-swung, 
And the other the still green glooms among: 
“Sweet, oh, sweet, are the songs unsung!” 


IN ALGIERS........ ARTHUR BLAKIE... ....‘‘ LOVE'S VICTORY" 


Dreams may be sweet, more sweet awakenings be. 
But yesternight, what time the moon lay low 
Far down the Atlas, and her yellow glow 

Made spectral fair the City of the Sea, 

Palm-girdled, proud, and throned imperiously, 
Upon me came the faint and fluctuant flow 
Of far mysterious music, soft and slow, 

Breathing from off the mountains soothingly; 


Above, a myriad stars, a shimmering dome, 
Hung o’er the windless night, and all unstirred 

Lay the dark floor of ocean without foam; 

When, gathering southward, fast and still more fast, 
The swirling sand-clouds saw I, and I heard 

The palm-trees clash before the desert blast. 
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NOTE.— These lists comprise the latest books issued, and the 
prices given are those advertised by their publishers. The Current 
Literature Publishing Company ts authorized to receive orders for 
them, and will mail the same to any address upon receipt of price. 





‘EDUCATIONAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


The Spirit of the New Education, by Louisa Parsons Hopkins, gath- 
ers in a single volume the addresses which she has delivered in vari- 
ous parts of the country before educational bodies. She is an advocate 
of reform in the methods pursued in the public schools, and, as superi- 
oress of the public schools of Boston, brings to bear on her side the 
unanswerable argument of experience. She is an advocate of manual 
or industrial training, as a demand of the age, as a necessity in the 
proper building up of character, morality, and happiness, (Lee & 
Shepard, $1.50.) 


Wisps of Wit and Wisdom is a compilation of useful and curious 
knowledge brought together by A. P Southwick, author of Quizzims 
and other works of the helpful sort. An index makes it possible to 
refer to the book when once read. The following are a few sample 
questions: ‘‘ What originated the jest about red-haired girls and white 
horses ?” “How did the word ‘dago’ originate?” ‘“‘ Who was the 
great eater of antiquity?” etc. (A. Lovell & Co., 50c.) 


FICTION OF THE MONTH. 


A Loyal Lover. By FE. Lovett Cameron. Broadway Series. (John 
A. Taylor, 50c.) 


A Member of the Third House. Mr. Hamlin Garland, the author, 
classifies the work as “ a dramaticstory.”” That it has strong dramatic 
situations and climaxes is beyond a question. Politics, romance, and 
pugilistic encounters are strangely wovenin. Brennan, the hero, is a 
typical wild-eyed Irishman, whose prototype must exist in real life, as, 
in fact, the other characters. Much fraud, villany, and duplicity are 
laid bare, and senators in Washington are accounted merely men that 
wear the cloaks of villains. A Member of the Third House cannot be 
termed a novel. There is too much narrative, too much devotion to 
political intrigue, to satisfy the average novel-lover. (Schulte, 50c.) 


A Question of Taste will furnish the admirers of Maarten Mairtens, 
the Dutch-English novelist, with new evidences of his freshness and 
wit. The author of The Sin of Joost Avelingh has before shown his 
right to the title of a clever and entertaining writer. There is hardly 
any plot in A Question of Taste. A matter-of-fact young man, witha 
passion for collecting insects, meets a young lady, and after a series of 
commonplace encounters marries her. The spirit of the book is finely 
summed up in the few final lines, a specimen of dry humor and philos- 
ophy which pervades the book. ‘Ah me,” says the author as he dis- 
misses his hero and heroine, “it is a long time since all this happened. 
He has thirteen children. In the good old time, before people had 
reckoned up the price of boots, they used to call it living happy ever 
afterward. And Austin [the hero’s rival], being rich, has only one.” 
The novel, if such it may be called, is well worth reading in the handy 
form of the Westminster Series. (Lovell, 30c.) 
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A Younger Sister, since the immortal creation of Cinderella, has oc- 
cupied a presumably inferior place in English households, and the 
author of The Atelier du Lys, under the title here given, presents a tale 
of self-sacrifice which follows the conventional pattern of the famous 
nursery story. The younger sister’s tale is one of quiet self-denial. 
The elder, the old father’s favorite, marries and leaves her parents. 
The younger refuses a lover, rather than leave her father in his old 
age. The father dies, however, and the lover turns up in the last chap- 
ter, to bring the necessary reward and point the moral of the tale. 
(Longmans, $1.25.) 

_ By a Himalayan Lake. By An Idle Exile. (Cassell, 50c.) . 


Father Brighthopes, one of J. T. Trowbridge’s earliest books, has 
for some time beenout of print. His publishers have now brought out 
a new edition, to which is prefixed an interesting introduction showing 
the difficulties which the popular author encountered in his earlier at- 
tempts as an author, and his final and unexpected successes, (Lee & 
Shepard, $1.25.) 

Helen Brent, M.D. A Social Study. (Cassell, 75c.) 


History of a Failure, and Other Tales. Nothing could be more 
charmingly conceived, more clearly related, than the tale of romance 
and pathos mingled into these stories by E. Chilton. The author’s 
conception of character is consistent, analytical, and earnest, and truth- 
fully delineated. One might say that a definite purpose was in her 
mind as she wrote each story, for something lingers with the reader 
long after the story is told. (Longmans, $1.00.) 


I Saw Three Ships, and Other Tales, by “Q.,” adds another to the 
many interesting collections of Arthur Quiller Couch’s clever ro- 
mances. It contains five tales, grewsome and otherwise, as follows : 
1. 1 Saw Three Ships; 2. The Haunted Dragoon; 3. A Biue Pantomime; 
4. The Two Householders; 5. The Disenchantment of Elizabeth. 
(Cassell, 50c.) 

It Came to Pass. By Mary Farley Sanborn. Good Company Series. 
(Lee & Shepard, 5oc.) 


Marionettes, the latest of Julien Gordon’s novels, will still further sat- 
isfy those who have found the author a representative of the cream of 
New York social life. There is a preponderance of small-talk, through 
which is developed a tale of unhappy love. The heroine,an American 
girl who has married a French marquis, returns for a visit to her parents, 
falls in love witha young American, and is indiscreet enough to give way 
to her feelings. Shethen hurrries back to her foreign husband, only to 
meet her American lover, since married, in a final scene at the opera, 
where they both hastily declare their unaltered devotion to one another 
and bid each other good-by forever. The phase of life it portrays 
seems more European than American, not so much in its vulgarity as 
in the way in which moral questions are made subjects of debate, 
which in America are not ordinarily open to any question. The free- 
dom of intercourse among young men and women in this country 
should preclude the evils which have visited the societies of older 
countries, where marriages are matters of convenience and rarely of 
love, where marital devotion is practically unknown except among 
peasants, while intrigues and /zasons of all kinds arecommon. There 
is some excuse for these things in France, but none in America. (Cas- 
sell, $1.00.) 


Stories and Interludes. Fascinating to a marked degree are these 
stories by Barry Pain. One does not wonder at the encomiums that have 
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been bestowed upon them and the attention the literary world has paid 
the author. Stories and Interludes touch both heart and mind. The 
exquisite simplicity in which they are written, the embodiment of imag- 
ination belonging to the author, and the originality breathing from 
every line are facts to be revelled in. An occult meaning pervades the 
work—a step into those mysteries about which our feet are trending. 
Mr. Pain’s book will be hailed with genuine pleasure, and his char- 
acters associate themselves with every one of our thinking moments, 
(Harper, $1.00.) 


The Fate of Fenella has attained originality and novelty in its polyo- 
nomous authorship. It is written by two dozen English writers, each 
contributing a chapter to the story. It is therefore rather the unravel- 
ling of a puzzle than a novel, since there was no collaboration among 
the writers. Fenella, the heroine, is a flirtatious young married wo- 
man. She is introduced by Helen Mathers in an incongruous scene, 
with hints thrown out as to her personality which succeeding writers 
try their best to elaborate and explain. (Cassell, $1.00.) 


The Mother of a Marquise, of Edmond About, is one of the inimi- 
tably bright and clever little domestic comedies which the French alone 
can write. It contains an excellent character sketch of a rich dourgeozse 
who conceives an overweening desire to enter the charmed social circle 
of the French nobility. Her plans are upset at every turn, and 
when finally she is about to marry a baron and is on the eve of accom- 
plishing her purpose, he dies and leaves her to bewail the fact that she 
it still floundering outside of the Faubourg set. (Cassell, 50c.) 


The Talking Horse of F. Anstey is the first of a series of short stories 
by the author of Vice Versa. It is among the most original of the col- 
lection, and furnishes a suitable title to the volume. The story of the 
talking horse is manifestly the imagining of one of those feeble-minded 
individuals afflicted with monomania—a fact which only appears in the 
closing lines of the tale. M. Pulontoft, ambitious of learning how to 
ride, buys a horse, which unfortunately has the power of speech. The 
rider falls in love with an equestrienne, while the horse becomes par- 
tial to her spirited mare. A coolness springs up between the two ani- 
mals, however, and the unfortunate rider, in deadly fear of his nag, is 
forced against his own will to commit the most absurd blunders toward 
his lady-love. The story is clever and amusing, as are those which 
follow it. (U.S. Book Co., $1.25.) 


The Wrong that Was Done, by F. W. Robinson, author of several 
stories, is one of a class of novels which is full of stirring incidents, and 
which depends as much upon these as upon the outlines of the story 
to engage the reader’s interest. (Lovell, Coryell & Co., $1.00.) 


Well Out of Jt, by John Habberton, which was published originally 
in Lippincott’s Magazine a little over three years ago, under the title, 
At Last, recounts the experience of six days in the life of an ex-teacher. 
Finding it necessary to repair her wasted faculties, caused by the 
drudgery of teaching a most uninteresting lot of city children in a 
public school, Miss Ruth Brown advertises for a boarding-place in 
which there are no children “ of any age or condition.” The place se- 
lected for her vacation is an old house in the centre of a large estate, 
kept by two old ladies. Not a house is in sight; everything seems all 
that could be desired. But her peace and quiet are short-lived, for she 
has scarcely swung a hammock under the pines and settled herself to 
read an interesting book, when a childish treble breaks in with a 
*Hello.” Frowns, reprovement, and annihilating looks have no effect 
upon the small intruder—a confiding and picturesque little girl, with a 
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rather dirty frock. By gradual changes the would-be recluse is attracted 
by the bold originality and the philosophical quaintness of the little 
mite. An unsuspected development in the latter part of the story is a 
reunion brought about by the child’s innocent prattling. The same 
charm that characterized the delineation of childish character and dia- 
logue in Helen’s Babies is in evidence in this story by the same author. 
(John A. Taylor, 300.) 


HISTORICAL DISCUSSION. 

A Half-Century of Conflict, by Francis Parkmam, completes in two 
volumes the series entitled France and England in North America. 
He has been at work upon these for the past eight years, the whole 
scope of the work being designed to show the efforts of the French to 
control and occupy the American continent. The half-century re- 
ferred to in the title is from the time of Queen Anne’s war to the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, or from 1700 to 1748. France was deter- 
mined to fasten herself upon this new land from the days of Cartier’s 
famous voyages. Later they pushed their colonization schemes with 
the vigor of feudal powers, and as late as the revolution of 1776, though 
the hope of conquest was abandoned through the superior numbers 
and energy of the English, France was still deeply interested in the 
fate of our continent. Since these days both countries have passed 
through disturbances of a similar kind, and both have emerged into the 
new brotherhood of free nations. France’s spirit of colonial conquest 
has been dampened, and she has turned her attention with renewed 
energy to a cultivation of the arts of peace as far as her neighbors 
will let her, and stands pre-eminent among the nations of Europe to- 
day. That the centuries of conflict on our soil did not result more to 
her advantage then, may have been her good fortune. (Little Brown, 
2 vols., $5.00.) ; 

The Story of the Discovery by the New World of Columbus is a brief 
account both of Columbus’ voyage, the events which led up to it, and 
the pre-Columbian discoveries of the Norse and Welsh on the Ameri- 
can continent. It is by Frederick Saunders, the veteran librarian of 
the Astor Library. He furnishes an elementary yet thorough descrip- 
tion of an event which every American must place next to his cate- 
chism and the Constitution in importance. (Whittaker, $1.00.) 


The Old South, a collection of lectures delivered by Thomas Nelson 
Page, the novelist, takes its name from the first of a half-dozen essays, 
all of them dealing with the traditions and history of the South in ante- 
bellum days. The volume is intended as a presentation of the South- 
ern side of the social questions which led up to the war. The author 
feels that the failure of the South to have a literature of its own was a 
great hindrance to the cause of secession, the world at large remaining 
in ignorance of the cause for which the South contended, and therefore 
withholding the sympathy which might have been extended. To its 
literature he nevertheless gives considerable space, but chiefly to ex- 
plain that, while the South did not lack ability, its capable men were de- 
voting all their energies to the bar, to politics, and to the management 
of estates. With the exception of Edgar Allan Poe, and, possibly, 
John Esten Cooke, and William Gilmore Simms, there were few, if 
~ any, popular writers in the South, while of a number of magazines and 
periodicals established in Charleston none have survived to this day. 
The history of the South, therefore, remains unwritten. The material 
is scant in consequence. But the New South hasrecently produced her 
share of promising writers. They contribute largely of the best ma- 
terial in the pages of our magazines and the presses of our publishers 
generally, and are among the most entertaining romancers of the day. 
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The appearance of histories of the South, of secession, and of slavery 
from a Southern point of view are more than likely to follow the awak- 
ening of this new literary life. (Scribner, $1.25.) 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Popular Studies of Nineteenth-Century Poets. By J. Marshall-Mather. 
See Readings from New Books, this number of Current Literature, 


page 453. (Warne, $1.00.) 
POETRY OF THE MONTH. 


Ballads and Barrack-Room Ballads. By Rudyard Kipling. (Mac- 
millan, $1.25.) 


Seventeenth-Ceutury Lyrics is the fifth volume in the pocket-library edi- 
tion of English classics which has been collected and edited by George 
Saintsbury. In the one hundred and eighty specimens and more which 
are given, there is a surprising number of well-known verses. The 
selections are all short, while the greater part sing of love, a topic which 
the lyrists of all times have found more inspiring than was death or the 
convivial cup. It is interesting to note the forerunners of more than 
one popular modern song in these pages, notably Michael Drayton's lines 
eulogizing King Harry’s invasion of France, the spirited construction of 
which was a model for the more famous Charge of the Light Brigade. 
Henry Vaughan’s Happy those Early Days was the prototype of Words- 
worth’s Ode of Odes. (Macmillan, $1.00.) 


The Dead Nymph, and Other Poems. Songs that sing themselves, 
lines all colored with delicate thought-tints, are found in this collection 
of poems, by Charles Henry Liiders. The style is fresh, quaint, and 
original, and betokens the man and the poet—an individuality fascinat- 
ing andenthralling. Mr. Liiders, like Bryant, found poem after poem 
in nature, upon whose charm he descants with true lover’s inspiration. 
Mr. Liiders was a handsome young American, and a man of great 
promise in the world of letters. He died about a year ago, at his home 
in Philadelphia—at a time when success, sure and satisfying, seemed 
almost within his grasp. His poems are now published as a tribute of 
love from his friend and fellow-poet, Frank Dempster Sherman. 
(Scribner, $1.25.) 


The City of the Seven Hills, an illustrated poem, by H. Grattan 
Guinness, a Protestant minister, author of Romanism and Reformation, 
Light for the Last Days, etc., deals largely with the horrors of the 
Inquisition, with papal Rome, and an alleged exposition as to the char- 
acter and doom of Popery. (Revell, $1.00.) 


The Song of the Sword, and Other Verses, by W. E. Henley. (Scrib- 
ner, $1.00.) 
SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL. 


Sex and Life, by Eli F. Brown, M.S., M.D., treats of the physiology 
and hygiene of the sexual organization. It shows that any violation 
of the vital laws controlling personal existence is bound to bring hurtful 
results, and that to the transgressor nature is relentless. Dr. Brown 
would have the young man and the young woman know the structure 
of his and her own being. With this definite information, each one, he 
maintains, could form a basis for correct judgment, upright conduct, 
and good health. The author writes very plainly, and calls a spade a 
spade, but he does so only from scientific and humane motives, and as 
the true teacher should. Much information for young and old can 
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be obtained from this little book, the writing of which was prompted 
by an earnest and honest desire to do good. (Schulte, $1.00.) 


Darwin and After Darwin, by George John Romanes, M.D.,LL.D., 
F.R.S., is the outgrowth of a course of lectures delivered by the au- 
thor at the University of Edinburgh and the Royal Institution. Prof. 
Romanes, in his preface, states that he “has been everywhere careful 
to avoid assuming even the most elementary knowledge of natural 
science on the part of those to whom the exposition is addressed.” 
The result of this judicious presentation of a subject of literally vital 
interest to mankind, is that laymen will find this a most readable book ; 
while even the professed naturalist cannot afford to overlook so able a 
summary of the tremendous advances in biological science resulting 
from the publication of the Origin of Species, in 1859. This volume 
Prof. Romanes devotes to the general theory of organic evolution as it 
was left at the death of Darwin in 1882, withthe intention of dealing in 
another volume more especially ‘‘ with the important questions touch- 
ing Heredity, Utility, Isolation, etc., which have been raised since the 
death of Mr. Darwin.” The author is no acrimonious antagonist of 
the “ special creationists,” though frankly owning his belief in the theory 
of descent, as supported by incontrovertible evidence, but is candid 
enough to give a remarkably clear statement of the few cases “ which 
can be pointed to as apparently excluding the possibility of natural se- 
lection having had anything to do with the genesis of an unquestion- 
ably adaptive structure.” The most noteworthy of these is the electric 
organ of the skate, an elaborate mechanism of no ascertainable use to 
its possessor, either as a weapon of attack or defence, which is not in pro- 
cess of degeneration but on the contrary appears to be in a stage of 
evolution. Prof. Romanes finds it so difficult to reconcile the evolution 
of this organ with the theory of natural selection that he acknowledges 
if many like cases were to be found in nature he would confess that the 
theory had to be discarded. The chapters on Embryology and Morphol- 
ogy are especially interesting, and, as they are fully illustrated, should 
prove most suggestive of new and surprising ideas to the reader that 
chances to look into the subject for the first time. Natural Selection, 
with its subdivisions of Protective Mimicry and Warning Colors, is 
fully treated of. In conclusion, we heartily commend this masterly 
work to the reading public. (The Open Court Publishing Co., $2.00.) 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


A Girl's Winter in India. By Mary Thorne Carpenter. Fully illus- 
trated. See Readings from New Books, this number of Current Lit- 
erature, page 449. (Randolph, $1.50.) 


A Tramp Across the Continent relates the experience of C. F. Lum- 
mis in a journey on foot from Ohio to California. He met in his travels 
with numerous stirring adventures which give the narrative the interest 
of aromance. He'went equipped in the lightest fashion, sending his 
valise by maii and carrying only his wallet, his “ shooting irons,” and a 
hunting-knife. He was held up by tramps, made for by wild-cats, en- 
joyed (?) the companionship of desperadoes, and seems to have had an 
unusual number of narrow escapes, all of which are entertainingly told. 
See Readings from New Books, this number Current Literature, page 
458. (Scribner, $1.25.) 


The Vacation Club was started by accident, by persons who had tired 
of tennis and the social rounds. It was a club formed for the purpose 
of botanizing and collecting specimens of natural history. The result 
of the summer’s outing is embodied in a volume by Adah J. Todd. 
(Whittaker, $1.00.) 















